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THE ROYAL VISIT TO IRELAND. 


oa it should be necessary to make so much talk, and 
so much very fine talk, about the visit of the Prince and 
Princess of Waxes to Ireland, only shows how much mis- 
management has attended our relations with that country. ‘The 
very words, and there are none other to select, in which we 
are obliged to express ourselves on the occasion witness to the 
t and inveterate political faults of centuries. Why should 
we be compelled to speak of “ that country ” and “ our” rela- 
tions to it? Who are “ we” that we should be other than they, 
and why should there be two countries at all? The great 
healing measure of the Union was devised upon false principles, 
and it ought never to have been assumed that there were two 
contracting parties at all. In the case of Scotland there were 
two real and substantial factors. An ancient Kingdom and 
State, with a definite history and traditions and framework, 
became one with another ancient Kingdom and State. But 
Ireland has never, in historical or in any other times, been a 
State; it has never been even a nation in the proper sense of 
the word. From the inevitable results of a geographical 
accident, a certain tract of land, originally inhabited by tribes 
ethnologically different from those which form the population 
of England, has remained separated from the commonwealth 
of England chiefly because it is an island; but if Ireland 
had only been made to mean West Britain, and had never 
been humoured with the fiction of a separate Government, 
Parliament, Peerage, Church, and judicial establishment, and 
if there had never been an Act of Union, Ireland might have 
been as much England as Wales is. Great Britain and Ireland 
ought to have become Britannia, and the best solution of the 
Irish question would be, were it now possible, such an 
absorption as that which would place Kerry and Monaghan in 
exactly the same category as Kent and Cornwall. As it is, the 
Prince of WALEs in Ireland must be treated and thought of as 
the Prince of WaLeEs in Canada, or the Duke of Epinsureu in 
Australia, or the French Emperor at Algiers. Across the Tweed, 
when the QuEEN goes to Perth or Dundee, we think of the event 
much as we think of the QuEEN at Manchester or Exeter; 
but just as there is no sermonizing about Lancashire loyalty, 
and no dilating to Devonshire on the duty of public spirit, so 
we ne¥er think of the impertinence of addressing Scotchmen 
on what is as much a matter of course as it is for us in 
London to take off our hats to Royalty. In the case of 
Ireland, the mistake all along has been in taking the Irish 
people at their own word. Many a man has been confirmed 
in ill health because his physicians have treated him as a sick 
man, 
_ But we must take things as we find them; and as Ireland 
is to be treated as though it were only a sort of abnormal 
growth—something akin to a third arm or a supplemen- 
tary leg in the political organization of the realm, not useful 
nor ornamental, but impossible to amputate, and, if a sign 
of redundant life, yet at the best somewhat of an in- 
convenient development—we must follow the crowd, and 
add our word of congratulation on the happy event which 
takes the Heir of England, and, as we are reminded, the 
Earl of Duniix, to Dublin Castle. We only wish that we 
could be spared something of the general mouthing on the 
subject. We are told, and we dare say with truth, that the 
Irish are eminently loyal ; enthusiastic we all know that the 
Celtish race is. And it is added that, if these Royal visits 
were more frequent, we should hear no more of Irish dis- 
affection. Fenianism meets with a sufficient antidote in our 
young Prixcess and our old Royalty. If this be so, what a 
Satire it is on the Pirrs and WeLLINeTONS and Greys and 
ALMERSTONS and Dersys of the past, that this very cheap and 
easy remedy for “the wrongs of my country” was never 
thought of before! Grorcr III., to do him only justice, was 
# popular King. ‘The worst of our recent Sovereigns actually 
ted the experiment of a visit to Ireland, and with marked, 


but transient, success. Her present Magesty and her saga- 
cious husband could not have thought much of the panacea, 
though they tried it once, or it would have been persistently ad- 
ministered during the course of a long reign. Indifference to 
the tastes, and even to the prejudices, of the people cannot fairly 
be attributed to Victoria and Aubert. However, better late 
than never ; and Mr. DisraEvi must regret that he has not taken 
the bread out of Mr. Guapstone’s mouth by settling Ireland 
last year by the simple expedient of a visit from the Prince of 
Wates, and an installation of the Most Noble Order of St. 
Parrick. There can be no question that, on the lowest view of 
the duties of a constitutional monarch, such visits ought not 
to be so very exceptional, One would have thought, before 
experience, that Oriental seclusion was the characteristic 
of absolute monarchs; but, to go no further than our next- 
door neighbour, the reign of the present French Exm- 
PEROK is a contradiction to the theory. In truth, the 
paternal element has always been conspicuous in Emperors 
and despots. It may have been that in ruder times a certain 
publicity attendant on the sovereign was found necessary to 
make tyranny supportable; at any rate, our Tupor rulers 
lived more in public and with their people than has been the 
custom with English Royal personages since the Divine right 
of kings has been exploded, and their prerogative reduced to 
a figure of speech. No doubt every allowance is cheerfully 
made for the seclusion to which a dispensation of PRoviDENCE 
has so long assigned her present Mavsesty; but the reasons 
which have more than excused an abeyance of State for- 
malities in the person of the Sovereign render it more 
imperative to delegate whatever of State affairs may be capable 
of delegation. The position of an Heir Apparent is the most 
trying and difficult which can befall man. ‘The heir of a 
noble house, of an estate, even of a flourishing business, 
is overweighted in the race of life; and as it is often open 
to remark that few good trades or shops support two gene- 
rations of incumbents, the reason why Dauphins and Princes 
of Wazs so frequently fail as Kings is because they are 
born in the purple. ‘The opportunities of an heir are not 
great ; the checks and hindrances to being real are almost in- 
superable. An heir’s life is not real; he is both a public and 
a private person, with all the disadvantages and few of the 
advantages of either station. It is impossible to serve an ap- 
prenticeship toa throne ; and while every other profession and 
calling allows and invites a training, kingship is the only 
vocation which must not be practised beforehand. Character 
can only be formed by life, and the life of great expectations 
is no life. If an heir apparent is not artificial, constrained, 
and unreal, it can only be because he has the rare, if not 
impossible, gift of making bricks without straw—that is, of 
forming character without any assigned duty in life. Apathy 
is the normal condition to which State necessities consign the 
very foremost in the hierarchy of rank. 

If, therefore, anybody is to be specially congratulated on 
this week’s festivities, it is the illustrious Prince and Princess 
who are the central figures of the pageant. It may not be 
much, as an object of ambition, to be the Lorp-Lizurenant’s 
guest; it may be very little to have no higher aim proposed 
than to be paraded through a few streets of a city remark- 
able for its beauty; and it may be least of all to have to 
wear a fine dress in a most unmeaning and almost grotesque 
masquerade of ceremonial. But for once there is some- 
thing of State duty to discharge. And the Prince of Watss, 
though he has had few opportunities of distinguishing him- 
self, must have had sufficient experience to know that in the 
discharge of little duties, if they are all that can be assigned 
to him, a man may shine. And everything is in his favour. 
He goes to Ireland without the shadow of a suspicion as 
representing either a faction of that country or a faction of 
this. He is in Dublin because he and Dublin belong to each 
other, and both are only factors in a great Empire and a 
common cayse. He stands is happily and serenely apart from all 
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our parties, sects, theories, policies, and plans. He flaunts 
neither Orange nor Green. The Imperial standard of the realm, 
one and indivisible, not so much the United Kingdom as the 
Kingdom, is the only banner with which he greets his fellow- 
subjects. It is not Protestant ascendancy or Ultramontane 
tyranny, disendowment, or agrarian reform or revolution, 
that he comes to recommend or to reason about, but simply 
to show that Ireland has no cause, no interests, no duties 
which belong to the four transmarine provinces of the Empire 
by any specialty or privilege. This is the lesson which we 
mean to impress on ourselves; for we do not choose to 
speak of Ireland or Irishmen in the third person. And 
this is no mean or trivial lesson, for it has taken us some 
centuries at least to learn even that such a lesson wanted 
teaching. And if the Prince of Waters impersonates and 
represents this one political truth, he will indeed have dis- 
charged an “imperial work and worthy kings.” It is but 
a sullen and grudging estimate of the occasion to see in this 
Royal visit an act of peace-ofiering, a sort of courteous and 
condescending proffer of the olive-branch, or to compare 
things in which there is no common nature—lIreland with 
Hungary, and the Prince of Waves with the Kaiser-Kina. 
Nor is it very respectful to what is called Irish patriotism, 
nor does it argue a serious apprehension of the miserable 
past, to talk with infinite courtesy and polite contumely 
about the pomps and vanities of the show, as though Ire- 
land were some fractious baby to be soothed with a gew- 
gaw toy or a sugared comfit. If Ireland has no greater 
troubles than can be appeased by the popularity and gracious 
demeanour of a young lady and gentleman who have never 
had more serious duties than the art of making themselves 
agreeable, a good deal of trouble might be saved in West- 
minster, and we are just now wasting very serious experiments 
on a very worthless subject-matter. Ifthe question of Ireland 
can be settled by a levee, a review, a horse-race, and smart 
bonnets, the British people and Parliament are just now 
making themselves supremely ridiculous. The terrible 
murder of Mr. Feruerston, on his actual return from 
the Dublin festivities, may teach caution to the eloquent 
soothsayers who tell us that the great problem of the 
day is to be thus cheaply solved. Let the Royal Visit 
be taken for what it is worth; that worth is real and 
important enough neither to be made too much nor too 
little of. If, on the one hand, it is taken as a mere show, or 
if, on the other, it is elevated to the rank of a stupendous 
feat of statecraft, it may do as much harm as good; possibly 
more harm than good. Anyhow, peoples, as the phrase is, 
like other guests and hosts, are susceptible to the very 
ordinary influences of fine weather, good looks, best clothes, 
smiles, and cordiality, and none of these not very superfine 
elements of success seem to be wanting. Even Erin-go-Bragh 
and Cead mil Failthe—we are not sure of the spelling—have 
their value. So let us shout with the shouters. 


THE PREMIER AND HIS ENEMIES. 


T turns out that it is Mr. Mackonocuie and his curates 
who are trying to dethrone the Queen. They are by no 
means the simple enthusiastic people they were supposed to 
be, but the heads of a gigantic, dangerous, and most artful 
plot. ‘They have formed the design of inflicting an evil on 
England worse than that of foreign conquest, and the mere 
design, apart from the steps taken to carry it out, has some- 
thing grand, wild, and imposing in it. But the machinery 
they have set, on foot in pursuance of their great aim is so 
varied, so subtle, and so mysterious that the means fill us with 
quite as much surprise, awe, and indignation as the end. 
Their first step, it appears, was to enter into a solemn 
league and covenant with Cardinal CuLLen and some of his 
friends, and the combined forces then set about executing the 
wicked and detestable purpose they had in common. ‘They 
got hold of the unfortunate Liberation Society, and made it 
work for them. Little knowing that he and his colleagues 
were really going to be the first victims of the arch- 
plotters, Mr. Mraty fell into the snare, and did exactly 
what the conspirators bade him do. In time they intend to 
persecute him and probably burn him, but at present 
he likes them very much, and works like a nigger for 
them. Flushed with such a conquest, they tried to victimize 
and enslave a nobler and larger set of foolish passive instru- 
ments, and were successful. They made the whole Liberal 
party of England work for them. They had easy work with 
Mr. Guapstone, who is hotheaded and earnest, and fitted from 
his birth to do whatever priests tell him to do; but they 
made much more notable conquests. They impressed Mr. 


Briaut, Mr. Forster, and Mr. Mux into their service. The 
managed to make Mr. Lows, who certainly is not much in the 
ecclesiastical way, think and speak as they wished ; and lastly 
they got 330 members of the House of Commons to record, 
in an ignominious vote, the avowal of their shameful slavery, 
So far these fiends in green and red and flowery dresses 
have triumphed. But there has been an eye upon them, 
Mr. Disrartt has watched them, as indeed it was his duty 
as First Minister of the Crown to watch them; and he 
now exposes, in a letter to the Rev. Mr. Baker, the 
whole of their nefarious practices. Not but what he is 
just enough and careful enough not to confound the innocent 
with the guilty. He does not mean to say that all, or even 
most, English clergymen are in the plot. He knows and 
loves too well the High Church party to think evil of them. 
Is it not to them that he owes the orthodoxy of religious faith 
which constitutes so marked an element of his being? And 
he loves the Low Church party too, and honours and prizes 
them, for they are a “ beneficent necessity.” It is the Ritual. 
ists, and they only, who are his enemies, and it is the Ritual- 
ists only who have triumphed over him. But he does not 
despair ; he will use his utmost energies to “ defeat their fatal 
“‘ machinations.” Now that they know the plot against the 
Throne and against English liberty, all loyal subjects and all 
freehearted Britons may be expected to rally round the 
Minister who alone of Englishmen has detected, has denounced, 
and is trying to bafile, this vast conspiracy. Even now he 
cannot disclose everything. A Minister must keep some 
secrets of State to himself. How he came to a knowledge of 
the plot, and what evidence satisfied him, he must for obvious 
reasons conceal. If they once knew how he found them out, 
persons so artful, so ingenious, and so reckless as Mr, 
Mackonocuiz might find means of eluding even his super- 
human vigilance. Itis enough for the country to know that the 
plot exists, and that it must lend its utmost assistance to the 
noble-minded Protestant orthodox Minister who is trying 
against such fearful odds to save his Sovereign and defend his 
fellow-subjects. 


In a political novel it would have been an amusing inci- 
dent to describe a falling Minister hitting on such a des- 
perate expedient to sustain his popularity. But in real life 
a letter like that which Mr. Disraext has written to Mr. Baker 
is only amusing in a very slight degree. It is amusing, for 
it seems to harmonize with, while it exaggerates, the general 
comedy of his Premiership. But, while we laugh, we cannot 
help feeling ashamed of being under a Government the 
head of which tries to palm off such glaring absurdities 
on the country. Mr. Disrarti has an enemy to contend 
with much more fatal than Ritualists or Cardinals, and that 
enemy is himself. His Premiership has been one continuous 
series of blunders. It began with his undignified mistake in 
writing a letter to the newspapers to hurt the {feelings of 
Lord Russett. Then came his nonsensical mystery about 
what he called his Irish policy ; then his attempt to endow 
a sectarian Papist college; then his device for getting rid of 
Mr. Giapstone’s Resolutions by a shufiling Amendment; and 
lastly, his wild, rambling speech, with its ludicrous paradoxes 
and aimless insinuations against Mr. Guapsrone. In his 
letter to Lord Darrmouru he tried to get up the old ery of 
“ the Church in danger.” But no one would respond. ‘The 
Church, whether in danger or not, kept quite quiet, and 
refused to be frightened. The country was not to be bullied 
out of its wish to do justice by frantic shouts of “ No Popery.” 
Undismayed by this failure, Mr. Disrarxi determined to go 
further. If Englishmen, who are poor silly Protestant 
creatures, would not be terrified by general invitations to help 
the right cause, they must have something stronger given 
them. If they did not think black pepper hot, they should 
be dosed with red. What would they say if they learnt 
that there was a new Popish plot—a foul, dark confederacy 
of Ritualists, who are known to be unpopular in so many 
parishes, with Jesuitical Ultramontane Irishmen? So the last 
grand card was played, and Mr. Baker was honoured with 
having it sent to his address. It has often been said that 
Mr. Disrartt knows the House of Commons wonderfully 
well, but that he knows astonishingly little of the country ; 
but no one could have expected that he would give so signal 
a proof of his ignorance. Probably no Prime Minister 
ever understood England so little. Even Lord RvussELL, 
when he issued his mischievous Durnam Letter, did not mis- 
calculate its effect, and succeeded in exciting a burst of 
Protestant folly. Mr. DisragLi seems entirely unable to 
comprehend that what the nation has set its heart on is doing 
justice. If it does justice to Ireland, many persons whom 1 
does not love will triumph. Irish Romanists will rejoice 
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greatly, and perhaps, in their humble quiet way, Ritualists 
may be a little glad. But this is the unavoidable cost of doing 
justice, and must be borne. ‘The country is determined that 
the Irish Church shall not continue on its present footing, 
because it is not just that it should so continue, and it is not 
to be deterred by the thought that Ultramontanes will profit 
by the course itis pursuing. But it is far from the truth 
that Ultramontanes will really profit by it. The disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church is a tribute to those very principles 
which cut at the very root of Ultramontanism. It is conceived 
in that spirit of justice, of secular wisdom, and of obedience 
to the dictates of modern thought which Ultramontanism 
abhors. ‘To look to justice, to the happiness of nations, to the 
reign of equal human laws, is the basis of modern civilization ; 
to look to spiritual edification is the basis of Ultramontanism. 
The English nation, by acting on its own principles, will only 
be confirmed in them, and the mental and moral gain thus 
derived is not at all counterbalanced by such evils as may 
flow from greater activity being allowed to those whose 
springs of conduct are of an alien kind. 

But Mr. Disracxt has, it must be owned, had one piece of 
sudden and unexpected good fortune. He has this week got rid 
ofan enemy. He willbe no more troubled with the presence 
of Lord Crantorne. He will be relieved henceforth from having 
to combat an adversary who was not in the least afraid of him, 
who knew how to attack with equal pungency and superior skill 
to that which he displays himself, and who exhibited to their 
common party the painful spectacle of a really honest Tory. 
No one could do so much harm to Mr. DisrarLi as a Con- 
servative who attacked the Government by uttering the very 
sentiments and maintaining the very opinions which every 
supporter of the Government knows that, if he is really a 
Conservative, he ought to hold and maintain. And what 
made it worse for Mr. Disrart was that he could not affect 
to ignore or despise Lord Cranzorne. He could not treat 
his ex-colleague as he treats his own faithful ninepins. Lord 
CranzorNe, while in oflice, had been something more than the 
colleague of Lord Dersy and Mr. Disrarii. He had made 
himself'a great name as an official. In a sphere where origi- 
nality and statesmanship are peculiarly needed and peculiarly 
rare, he had shown the cupacity to be an original statesman. He, 
knowing nothing of India when he started, managed in a few 
months to infuse vigour and hope into the whole of our Indian 
Administration. For the first time it seemed possible that the 
English Minister in charge of Indian affairs should escape 
from the routine of office, and think new thoughts, and be 
guided by new lights, while controlling the destinies of the 
great Empire of the East. Lord Crannorne is now rele- 
gated to the obscurity of the Lords, and Mr. Disrakxt is sate 
from him. It is true that he may not be quite powerless even 
there, for the Lords were only bound to Mr. Disrarti by the 
great personal influence of Lord Dery, and, if this influence 
could be no longer exercised, it might not be easy to keep the 
Conservative party in the Peers together if an active opposition 
to Government were headed by the Marquis of SaLispury 
and Lord Carnarvon. But the influence of the Lords on politics 
is so small, and promises for some time to remain so small, that 
it must be very diflicult for Lord Cransornz to do much in 
hisnew sphere ; and his success, if he chose to aim at it, would 
probably lie more in making it impossible that Mr. Disrar.i 
should form another Cabinet than in altering the course of 
public affairs. A peer cannot do much good or harm except 
so far as he may excel or fail as an official. It is unlikely 
that any future Conservative Ministry will be formed which 
does not include Lord Cranborne; and so far it will make no 
difference to him in which House he sits. Those who know 
India best will most earnestly hope that he may live to 
preside once more over the Indian Government; and it will 
be a consolation to him, now that he is condemned to a life of 
tame grandeur, to know that by gencral consent he is thought 
capable of serving his country well if another opportunity of 
serving her is offered him. 


FRANCE AND EUROPE. 

N a certain sense, and for some purposes, the Emperor of 

the Frencn is an absolute ruler, and any real or sup- 
posed announcement of his intentions reasonably attracts 
ittention. Even in constitutional countries, the Executive 
Government exercises a large control over foreign policy ; 
for the issues of peace and war often depend upon circum. 
‘ances which are thoroughly known only to those who are 
Within reach of official information. Englishmen have, at the 
Present day, happily ceased to speculate on the more or less 
warlike propensities of kings and statesmen. A Minister 


may at any time commit a dangerous error of judgment, but 
no one suspects that Mr. Disrarti or Mr. GLapstone would 
wish to go to war for the gratification of personal resentment 
or ambition. Lord Sranxey will perhaps be blamed if the 
Abyssinian Expedition should end in disaster, but it is 
universally understood that the war was as distasteful to the 
Foreign Munister as to the most querulous and censorious of 
irresponsible tax-payers. The additional risk of war which 
disquiets France is principally attributable to a difference of 
political institutions, while in some degree it arises from 
the national weakness of military vanity. The Emperor 
Napo.eon might at his pleasure engage in an unnecessary 
quarrel with Prussia or with Russia, because he has a great 
army at his disposal; and also because he can rely on 
popular enthusiasm for the triumph of the flag. His politic 
and successiul attack on Austria in 1859, and his rash enter- 
prise in Mexico, were equally unexpected by his subjects; 
and even now France is watching, like the dog in M. Parapor’s 
apologue, for the decisive gesture of the master, A few 
paragraphs in a semi-oflicial journal are sufficient to produce 
general uneasiness, and the absurdly oracular dialect which 
has been elaborated by Continental diplomatists converts 
pacific assurances into mysterious threats. There is nothing 
reassuring in statements that the armaments of France are 
guarantees for the peace of Europe, inasmuch as they will 
only be used for the defence of national rights and just 
susceptibilities. Official declarations that the Emperor desires 
peace, and has no reason to believe in war, would be more 
satisfactory if it were not thought necessary to explain that 
the peace which the Emperor desires is an honourable peace, 
worthy of a great nation, and that France, confiding in 
her strength, is prepared for all eventualities. It would 
be much more to the purpose to say that there is no reason- 
able cause for attacking any Power, and that no foreign 
Government desires to meddle with France. A war under- 
taken to prove that France still exercises political supremacy 
would be equally wanton as a crime and unpardonable as a 
blunder ; yet the folly of prolonging general insecurity, if 
there is no real danger of war, is almost equally unaccount- 
able. The popular faith in the genius and fortune of the 
Emperor may have been partially shaken by the Mexican 
failure and by the aggrandizement of Prussia; but only the 
most reckless of political gamblers would seek to recover 
domestic confidence by incurring the risks of an unnecessary 
war. ‘The new organization of the army may perhaps render 
victory more probable; but it may be used more safely, and 
not less efficiently, as a proof that a peaceful policy is not the 
result of weakness. 


As far as the peace of the world depends upon caprice or 
selfish motives, there is little use in speculating on the future; 
but, on the whole, history, at least in modern times, is re- 
gulated by material causes, and not by despotic fancies. An 
armed potentate may be expected to cross his frontier when 
there is booty on the other side, but he will scarcely fight 
for the mere chance of military glory. As the ancient anta- 
gonism between France and England has happily become 
obsolete, the Emperor Napo.eon, if he were disposed to war, 
must discover some cause of quarrel with a Continental 
neighbour or rival; and Russia and Prussia alone satisfy the 
conditions of the problem. It is believed that the late visit 
of Prince Napo.eon to Berlin ended in disappointment, but 
no recent difference is known to have arisen which could 
serve as a pretext for a German war. The Luxemburg ad- 
venture was the winding up of the projects for advancing to 
the Rhine which had occupied the imagination of Frenchmen 
for fifty years. It then became evident that the tradi- 
tional policy of dividing Germany against itself had ceased 
to be practicable, and the two nations have never been 
engaged in a single-handed contest. In 1866 and in 1867 
there was a possibility of war; but the consolidation of 
the North-German Confederacy has by this time removed 
all illusions which could have prompted encroachment. 
All but the most obstinate and ignorant of French poli- 
ticians at last understand that the Rhine is as completely 
an internal river as the Po, the Ebro, or the Thames. The 
vague menaces of the official journals appear to point rather 
to Russia than to Germany, and, by an odd innovation 
in Russian customs, a newspaper war against France is simul- 
tancously carried on at Petersburg and Moscow. There is, in 
fact, more risk of war in the East of Europe than in the West, 
because there is in the Turkish provinces both an object and 
a possibility of territorial conquest. An advance of the 
Russian armies across the Pruth might justify or require 
French intervention; but, if any immediate rupture were 
contemplated, the Russian journals would probably not be 
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instructed to publish attacks on the French Government. 
The armaments of Europe are enormously wasteful, but at 
present they are used chiefly for display. Every Power is 
afraid of every other, and also of its own subjects, who might 
be dissatisfied if they were conscious of inferiority of force. 
In France, the Emperor probably exaggerates the importance, 
to himself and his dynasty, of convincing the country that it 
has lost neither absolute nor relative greatness; but there is a 
long step from mere ostentation of wealth to the lavish weak- 
ness of the spendthrift. 


As the moveable National Guard was created for the purpose 
of restoring French preponderance on the Continent, it is not 
impossible that the artificial rumours of war may in turn be 
suggested by the recent manifestations of popular dislike to 
the conscription. It may be thought that recruits will submit 


more willingly to enrolment, if they believe that their services 


will shortly be required for the defence of the country, than 
when the sacrifice is altogether unnecessary. They might 
perhaps themselves prefer a month or two of drilling to 
permanent confinement in garrison towns, with a contingent 
possibility of meeting an invading enemy in the field; but 
the conventional fiction that every Frenchman is eager to 
shed his blood for his country is implicitly believed by all 
except those whom it immediately concerns. Journalists 
would perhaps be afraid or ashamed to criticize the new 
system of the army if war were actually impending; and 
popular sympathy with the conscripts might possibly be 
chilled by an appeal to patriotic enthusiasm. The question 
is closely connected with the prospects of the future election, 
which has been postponed for a year in consequence of the 
reports of the Prefects on the feeling of the populace. It may 
be thought that the constituencies will rally round the 
Eprrrok in the anticipation of war, and that their confidence 
will be still more certainly secured when they find that the 
demonstration of force has, after all, produced a continuance 
of peace. ‘The new law on the press, and the Bill for allow- 
ing non-political public meetings, have caused no general 
feeling of gratitude to the Government. ‘The few who care 
for either form of liberty hold that the concessions which have 
been made are trifles, and the great body of the people cares 
nothing for the rights of journalists, or tor the permission to 
discuss scientific questions in public. The same motives 
which lately induced the Emperor Napo.eon to republish the 
lists of votes for the Consulate, the Presidency, and the First 


‘and Second Empire, may now perhaps account for attempts 


to arouse the pride and ambition of the country. Any con- 
jecture is more admissible than the assumption that a sagacious 
ruler is about to stake the existence of his dynasty on a war. 


According to one plausible theory, the rumours of war are 
only intended to preface the way for a supplementary Budget ; 
yet if the reasons for peace were insufficient, or if there were 
any plausible reason for war, the condition of the French 
finances would alone furnish a conclusive answer to the argu- 
ments of ambitious soldiers. It is now understood that the loan 
of sixteen millions sterling will be insufficient to produce an 
equilibrium, and the time is approaching when the burden of 
the interest of the debt must be directly borne in the form of 
increased taxes. The general growth of the revenue has, 
with the aid of frequent loans, hitherto covered the great 
increase of expenditure, but the annual deficiencies have 
accumulated more rapidly than the produce of the taxes. A 
bad harvest, and two years of commercial stagnation, have 
checked the productiveness of the revenue, and projectors are 
already recommending a repeal of the English Treaty, on the 
pretext that it is necessary to raise the rate of duties on 
imports. ‘The Emperor is fully aware that it is impossible to 
make war pay its own expenses, as in the time of NapoLeon L, 
by unlimited plunder of conquered countries; nor can he fail 
to appreciate the danger of spending two or three hundred 
millions sterling in campaigns which would certainly be 
costly, while they might possibly be unsuccessful. It would 
be difficult and dangerous to increase the direct taxes, which 
are chiefly paid by small contributors; and the proceeds of 
the Customs would be immediately diminished by war. The 
imperfect system of free trade which is the best result of the 
Empire is adding greatly to the wealth of the country, but it 
requires a long period of peace for its full development. The 
arguments against war are almost too conclusive, for alarmists 
may contend that a preposterous policy would not be an- 
nounced unless it was seriously contemplated; yet political 
conjectures must be framed on the assumption that rulers are 
not absolutely mad. The probabilities that the Emperor 
Napoteon has no warlike intentions largely preponderate, 
although it is surprising that he should not make some plain 
und credible statement which would tend to restore political 


and commercial confidence. It would seem that absolute 
government is in turn on its trial, and that the best security 
against rashness is to submit questions of peace and war to 
the intelligible though inarticulate verdict of public opinion. 


LORD RUSSELL AND THE IRISH CHURCH. 


MEETING under the presidency of Lord Russrit was 
-& held at St. James’s Hall, on Thursday evening, to discuss 
the question of the Irish Church, and give its support to Mr, 
Guapstone. One of the speakers expressed an opinion that 
Lord Russrtt would be very much abused for presiding at 
the meeting, and publicly recording his opinions at the pre- 
sent crisis. We are totally at a loss to conceive why any one 
should think the conduct of Lord Russeu a matter of reproach 
to him. Why should he not say the little he has got to say 
about the Irish Church in St. James’s Hall, or anywhere else 
he liked? Lord Russexu is a Peer, and the natural place for 
a Peer to speak in would seem to be the House of Lords, 
But it is very hard for a public man to be condemned to 
speak only in an assembly which exhibits a profound indiffer- 
ence to all subjects of political importance, which meets rarely, 
which always breaks up when the members begin to feel a 
little hungry, and where no one can reckon on addressing above 
half a dozen wearied, listless persons. If Lord Russe does not 
think it beneath his dignity to appear on the platform, no one 
else is likely to feel hurt by his having taken to the stump, 
And for many reasons Lord Russeti has a right to speak and 
make himself heard at the present crisis. We are apparently 
on the eve of a great development of those principles of civil and 
religious liberty to which Lord Russe. has been throughout 
his long life most devotedly attached, which he has always, in 
office and out of office, defended with zeal, courage, and per- 
severance, and which he, of all politicians now living, has most 
made his own and most associated with his name. He has 
doubtless been guilty of many faults and blunders in his life, 
He acknowledged this himself on Thursday night, and that 
Lord Russrett should have owned that he had ever made 
a mistake is quite as wonderful as Cato learning Greek at 
seventy. But, whatever may have been his faults as a poli- 
tician, he has had the merit of sticking throughout his whole 
career, and of sticking with an ardent personal conviction of 
their truth and importance, to those principles which are now 
about to be enforced and illustrated by the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church. Nor does he now come forward merely 
to talk generalities, and to enjoy, in common with those 
who think with him, a victory to which he has done his 
utmost to contribute. He had something of a special kind to 
say on Thursday night. He had to declare that he was ready 
to abandon that scheme of dealing with the revenues of the 
Irish Church which a few weeks ago he considered the 
only wise and equitable one. He was then for appro- 
priating those revenues among the chief religious communities 
in Ireland, in proportion to the population belonging to each. 
He has now given up this plan. Mr. Giapsrone will have 
nothing to do with it, and he has yielded to Mr. 
Guapstone. ‘The views which Mr. GLapsToNe supports are 
the views which have received the unmistakeable sanction 
of the vast majority of persons in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. ‘To contend against Mr. Guapsrtong, all the Liberal 
leaders in the House of Commons, and public opinion, is more 
than even Lord Russet can undertake to do. Seeing this, he 
says openly that he does see it. He retains his own opinions, 
and his opinions are those which very many of the most im- 
partial, statesmanlike, and far-seeing of those who have thought 
on the subject also hold. But these opinions are not going 
to prevail; and as this is obvious, Lord Russrtt is quite 
justified in announcing at this early period that he will go 
with Mr. Grapstone, whom he himself has declared to be 
the leader of the Liberal party in this matter. It undoubtedly 
strengthens the hands and facilitates the action of Mr. GLab- 
sTONE that the public avowal of union between the two Liberal 
leaders should have been made. If the endowment of 
Catholics and Presbyterians is not to be, it will save time, and 
remove doubts, that the only man whose political position 
gave him a chance of endeavouring to bring it about should 
say openly that he sees it to be an impossibility, and henceforth 
renounces the idea of striving to bring itabout. 
In old days we should have smiled at the rapidity with 
which Lord Russet has thus abandoned his convictions, and 
has given up in afew weeks opinions which it has taken him long 
years of experience to form. But every one’s opinions change 
so rapidly in these days that there is no one left to laugh at 
him. Mr. Mratt, who also spoke on Thursday evening, said 
that some months ago he used to think himself rather an ¢x- 
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treme man, holding unfashionable and unpopular doctrines, 
and generally shunned as dangerous. Now he finds himself 
one of the moderates, a man left behind by the stream of 
opinion, and chiefly interested in seeing changes made in a 
mild manner, and with every effort to be just and concilia- 
tory. His whole speech was directed to enforcing the wisdom 
and necessity of dealing gently with the falling Church of 
Ireland, and of treating its members as handsomely as pos- 
sible. Sir Patrick O’Brien, who represented the Irish Catho- 
lics, echoed these kindly sentiments, and said that what the 
Irish Catholics wanted was but to get justice, not to win and 
abuse a victory. Of course things will not always roll on so 
pleasantly. Weare not on the eve of a millennium, nor at the 
beginning of a golden age. Some day the Liberation Society 
will once more tease us with its petulant violence, and Irish 
Romanists will be once more rampant and exacting. But 
for the moment we are reaping the fruit of doing the 
right thing in the right way. The nation is doing a 
great act of justice, and doing justice clevates both those 
who do it and those in whose behalf it is done. It is 
solely because they really try to act justly, and to do their 
duty fearlessly towards all men, that the servants of the Crown, 
and especially the civil servants of the Crown, possess the 
courage and capacity to govern India. And, much as they 
dislike us and our rule, the natives of India never escape 
from the attraction of that influence in our favour which is 
caused by their conviction that we are really honestly trying 
to do the best we can for them. At the present moment 
England and Scotland feel elevated and animated by the 
inspiriting consciousness that they are doing right; and 
Ireland sees, and acknowledges in a frank and not ungrateful 
spirit, that there is an unmistakeable intention to do her justice. 
Those who see beauty and goodness in everything, and think 
with Mr. Disrar.i that Christians are under deep obligations 
to the Jews for having produced Jupas Iscariot, may fairly 
say that good has come out of the silly, mischievous letters 
which the Premier has addressed to Lord Dartmoutn and 
Mr. Baker. If an appeal had not been made irom so high a 
quarter, and in so marked a way, to the most childish and 
deluded fanatics of the country, we should not have had 
the satisfaction of knowing that fanaticism is powerless to 
stop the nation from doing what it believes to be right. 
It is Mr. Disrartt who has rescued the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church from the partisan character which 
Mr. GLapstone was inclined to impress on it, and has 
made it a great national undertaking. For once in a way we 
do not mind adopting what in literature and history we be- 
lieve to be an erroneous theory, and saying that we really are 
very much obliged to the Jews for having produced the man 
who has done this. 


Few of the speakers on Thursday night touched on the 
really difficult part of the question, and examined what ought 
to be the course pursued by the Liberal party this Session. 
Overwhelming as has been the support given by the nation to 
the general movement, yet Mr. GLapsToxe has by no means an 
easy task before him. He must stop somewhere. He himself 
says that he wishes the great question of the appropriation 
of the revenues of the Irish Church to be left for the de- 
cision of another Parliament. He does not hope or wish 
to disestablish the Irish Church this Session; he only 
wishes that, so far as the present Parliament can give 
it, a solemn pledge shall be given to Ireland that the 
Church shuli be disestablished. So far as the pledge can be 
given by the vote of a great majority, by the union of the 
whole Liberal party, by the pressure of important constitu- 
encles on wavering members, and by the unmistakeable 
declaration of national opinion, it has been given already. It 
might be worth while perhaps to add to this the formal adop- 
on of the First Resolution, as a further record of the opinions 
of the present House of Commons, but there seems nothing to 

got by going further. Resolutions of the House of Commons 
have no legal force, and it would be idle to think of bringing 
ma Bill this Session to give them that force. The dis- 
cussion of details will carry with it necessarily much that is 
bewildering and irritating, and any attempt to enter into the 
minute difiiculties attending disestablishment must be unsuc- 
cessful unless it is undertaken by the Government of the day. 
There is only one thing which could be added to the general 
Resolution which the House has already virtually adopted. 
There might be an intimation to individuals hereafter ac- 
ae oflices of emolument in the Irish Church, that they 
© so subject to the decision of a future Parliament on their 
rags so that they would not have a vested interest for 
Ji¢ in the proceeds of their office, but merely a vested 
ilerest in such compensation as might be due to persons 


occupying a position that they knew might be temporary. 
It would certainly be a sort of extra guarantee to 
Ireland that the Church would be disestablished, if it saw 
persons profiting by the Establishment under a notice that 
they may very soon cease to profit by it. This is not the 
effect of Mr. Giapsrone’s second Resolution, which seems to 
go much further, but expressions which he used in the last 
debate make it not improbable that he will attach this sense 
to it. So far he might go without damaging his position, and 
if this does not satisfy Ireland that he is in earnest and 
that England is in earnest, nothing will satisfy Ireland on 
this head; and, in all probability, to go into long tire- 
some discussions leading to nothing would only quench the 
enthusiasm of the country, and produce a general weariness, 
annoyance, and perhaps indifference which would be much 
less satisfactory to Ireland than the present state of things. 
It is indeed within the bounds of possibility that Mr. 
Guapstone, if he chose to take the risk, might ask with 
success for a vote of want of confidence, and thus give Ireland 
the guarantee involved in a Ministry coming in for the very 
purpose of disestablishing the Church. A month, or even a 
few days, ago such a thing seemed out of the question. But 
the Ministry has become so rapidly discredited, so strong a 
feeling has sprung up that England ought not to be 
governed by a Minister who has descended to arts so low 
as those which Mr. Disragt1 has judged likely to be 
profitable to him, that it is conceived he might be driven 
from office under circumstances which would make an appeal 
to the present constituency hopeless and impossible. But if 
Mr. GLapsTone does not like to encounter the great risk in- 
volved in such a course, he will be wise not to push his 
victory much further than he has pushed it at present, and to 
allow the ordinary business of the Session to flow on, and an 
appeal to be made to the new constituencies as soon as 
possible. 


AMERICA, 


ie attention in America is at present almost equally 
distributed among several topics of considerable interest. 
The impeachment of the Presipent would cause great excite- 
ment if there were much doubt of the result; but the fear or 
hope of violent resistance to a sentence of deposition has 
long been understood to be wholly chimerical. In New York 
and New Jersey the railway contest between Mr. Drew and 
Mr. VANDERBILT is watched with more eager anxiety, and 
even distant and disinterested observers regard with some 
curiosity a typical struggle between the first of stockjobbers 
and the most daring of railway monopolists. If Mr. Drew 
succeeds, financial speculations in shares will be greatly en- 
couraged ; while Mr. Vanpersitt, if it is true that he has 
purchased the support of the State Legislature, will have 
effected an amalgamation, under his own control, of all the 
lines of railway between New York and the Lakes. The 
system which in England has lately been called railway 
federation is found in America to be so mischievous that the 
new Constitution of New York prohibits the Legislature from 
sanctioning the amalgamation of parallel lines; but it is almost 
impossible to prevent great capitalists from concentrating in 
their own hands the ownership of the stock of two or three 
railways. 'Those who prefer political questions to commercial 
adventures have amused themselves with the elections in New 
England, where neither party has obtained any considerable 
advantage. The Republicans retained New Hampshire with a 
diminished majority, and the Democrats held Connecticut 
with an increased majority ; while the numbers in both States 
corresponded so closely to anticipation as to prove that election 
management has been brought in America to the highest per- 
fection. Enthusiasts for secret voting would be puzzled to 
explain the wonderful accuracy with which the result of the 
ballot is calculated beforehand. The slight gain of the Demo- 
cratic party may be explained by the gradual change in the 
population of the Eastern States. As the soil becomes ex- 
hausted, and as the farmers emigrate to the rich lands of the 
West, their place is frequently taken by Irish immigrants, who 
are contented with harder work and more frugal subsistence. 
The Irish settlers in the rural districts, unlike their country- 
men in the great towns, are useful and respectable members of 
the community, but they remain to some extent under the 
control of the political party which has always commanded the 
Irish vote. 


The most important controversies of the day relate to finan- 
cial legislation. By a Bill which will shortly pass into an Act, 
nearly all the taxes on manufactures will be repealed, with a 
loss of revenue which is estimated at amounts varying from 
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15,000,000/. to 20,000,000/. The rapid payment of the debt | sound, if possible, more discreditable when they are quoted 
which excited Mr. GLapstone’s premature admiration will be | alter an interval of many months than when they were first 
suspended or abandoned, and, according to the Secretary of delivered. Yet, to those who remember the later debates 
the Treasury, the next annual balance-sheet will present a | and votes of Congress, it is amusing and instructive to find 
large deficiency. That excise duties on manufactures are | that the manager who acts in the name of the House 
burdensome is an indisputable proposition, but the repeal of | indignantly denounces a declaration by the Paresipeyr 
the taxes will aggravate the monstrous anomalies of tle | that “We will attend to Joun Butt by and by, as 
es served as a pretext for the imposition of a corre- |“ the Presipent disposes of our diplomatic relations with the 
of the excise laws will consequently serve the purpose tions are much more objectionable; but they were scarce 
of additional protection. The complacency with which the worth repeating, and they were certainly not worth an im 
great agricultural majority pays a constantly growing tribute peachment. In December last the House voted, by a 
to the manufacturers of New England and Pennsylvania majority, against an impeachment for the only offence which 
is one of the most singular illustrations of the helplessness is now calculated to excite serious indignation. Some of 
of a half-instructed democracy; yet the Western States are Mr. Burver’s remarks are equally eloquent and sound, but it 
meditating a characteristic revenge in the form of repudi- may be doubted whether they support his conclusion. “ The 
est produces a very high rate of profit, it was naturally “ courtesies of office, all which are a part of the common law 
impossible that the West should contribute to the loans of the “of the land [?] require the President of the United States 
civil war; and nine-tenths of the national debt is held on the “to observe that gravity of deportment, that fitness of 
East of a degree of longitude which would leave three-fourths |“ conduct, that appropriateness of demeanour, and those 
of the taxpayers and voters to the West. If legislation de- “ amenities of behaviour, which form a part of his high 
pends on interest rather than on a sense of honour, it follows  “ official functions. . . . He stands before the world as the 
that the chances are largely in favour of repudiation. Euro- | “ representative of free institutions, as the type of man 
pean creditors will have to suffer for their imperfect study of “ whom the suffrages of a free people have chosen as their 
American geography and statistics. ‘The best public writers “ chief. He should be the living evidence of how much 
in the United States constantly address the most conclusive |“ higher, nobler, and more in the image of Gop, is the elected 
arguments and the most eloquent appeals to the reason 7 ruler of a free people than an hereditary monarch coming 
party Conventions, who are the most skilful judges of pre- |“ appoints all these hopes and a ese expectations, 
vailing opinion, have for the most part thought it expedient | ‘“‘ becomes the ribald, scurrilous blasphemer, bandying epithets 
to include repudiation in the list both of Republican and of | “ and taunts with a jeering mob, shall he be heard to say 
Democratic doctrines. As repudiation will render borrowing | “ that such conduct is not a high misdemeanour in office? 
impossible, it luckily happens that a policy of fraud is a The way to prove, if it can be proved, that a President is 
guarantee for peace. MAnbeVILLE, if he had understood the better than a King, is not to impeach a successful demagogue 
modern relations of finance with war, might have added to | of the lowest origin and the meanest training for not becoming 
fable of the bees a that, in some cases, | — he has to office 
omestic vices ure international benetits. on grounds entirely unconnected with amenity of demeanour, 
The impeachment of the Presipenr appears to have been bus to prefer a gE of liberal gg 1m and of oe 
conducted with dignity and propriety, but there has been to > ord 
no novelty either of fact or argument. Mr. Bur.er’s opening | 73 MODS In ribald language, he will be succeeded by " 
speech was extremely able, and not more unjust than the ag orator of precisely the same class in the person 
occasion required. He quoted at great length all the English Mr. Wage. 
precedents of impeachment, and of trials of Peers by the 


House of Lords, for the purpose of showing that impeachable - . 
crimes are not necessarily legal offences, and also in support CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN GERMANY. 


of the argument that the Senate, and not the presiding officer, HEREVER else it may be waning or decaying, Consti- 
ouglit to decide all questions of law and of fact. . The Cuer W tutionalism certainly PED ing just at present in 
Justice ruled that it was his own duty to decide in the first Germany. Count Bismark alone has got three Parliaments 
instance questions of law arising during the trial, but that | of his own to manage, with quite distinct systems of repre- 
any Senator might question his ruling, and refer the ques- | sentation. A day ot Delia Ghith te tats day when some 
tion to the Senate. ‘The opinion of the Cuter Justice was | Parliament is being assembled or prorogued or adjourned is 
sustained by a considerable majority, on the ground perhaps | jike a day which is not a Saint’s day in Spain. There are 
of the delay which would have been caused by debates on | such days, but that is the most that can be said. In Austria 
every point of law. In dealing with the substance of the | there is a very vigorous Parliament sitting at Vienna, and 
charges, Mr. ButLer contended that the Cabinet officers were | another, equally vigorous, sitting at Pesth. And, besides 
not, under the Constitution, removable by the Prestpent ; and | these Parliaments of the great States, there are endless Parlia- 
that the Tenure of Office Act positively prohibited a dis- | ments in the little States more or less independent of the petty 
missal. He asserted that the Presipent, having complied with prince who reigns in the territory. Even further afield 
the provisions of the Act in the suspension of Mr. Stanton, | Constitutionalism wins triumphs of its own; and a system 
was estopped from afterwards disputing its validity; but | of representative government was actually established in 
the doctrine of estoppel is wholly inapplicable to change of Egypt, of all places in the world, only, as no one seemed 
conduct on the part of a public officer, and it is inad- | inclined to lend any more money in consequence of its 
missible in criminal proceedings. ‘To the statement that the | existence, it was permitted to die off into obscurity, and 
dismissal was the only method of bringing the validity of the lately nothing has been heard of it. In Spain, unhappily, 
Act under the cognizance of the Supreme Court, Mr. Butter | only the merest show and sham of representative institutions 
replied that, if the Presipent had acted in good faith, he | continues, and every one there passively succumbs to a petti- 
would have stated his reasons in a Message to the Senate; | goat Government supported by bayonets. In Italy the patriotic 
and he further undertook to show that the Supreme Court | firmness of the Deputies in voting the grinding-tax has 
had never declared an Act of Congress invalid, except where | restored the credit of free government. But Italy has only 
its own jurisdiction was affected. The admission that the | pad to sustain a reputation a liking free government, whereas 
PRESIDENT might, in a different form, have dismissed Mr. Germany has had to earn one. At present the success of the 
Stanton without rendering himself liable to impeachment, | Germans is very great, and this success illustrates in a most 
weakened Mr. Burter’s general argument, inasmuch as a | forcible manner the great truth of constitutional history, that 
unistake of procedure can scarcely have been impeachable. | the whole force and meaning of Constitutions lie in the tone 
it was only when he passed from legal and technical dis- | ang temper of those who work them. If the Germans were 
quisitions to the speeches delivered by the PrestpeNT in | yot inclined to make their Constitutions work well, there 18 
1867, that the accuser became eloquent and indignant. | nothing in the Constitutions themselves to ensure easy and 
Personally, Mr. Butter was justified in adding the charges | gyccessful working. Nothing could in theory be more cum- 
which had originally been rejected by the House, as he had | prous and ill-devised than that there should be three separate 
himself proposed the impeachment before the Tenure of | Parliaments—a Prussian, a Federal, and a Customs’ Parlia- 
Office Act was passed, and before there was any question of | ment—each meeting at Berlin, and each controlled by Count 
removing the Secretary for War. Bismark. But they go on very well just now, because 


The speeches at Cleveland, St. Louis, and Washington | who sit in them are really penetrated by the same ideas, 
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and are working to the same end. They all cling to the 
new order of things, are all proud of Sadowa and Bismark, 
and all fear France, and yet are ready that their country 
should meet her on the battle-field ir necessary. These Par- 
liaments have numerous daily difficulties to contend with, and 
are aware of the fact, and know that these difficulties are only 
to be surmounted by courage and patience. Count Bismark 
has impressed them all with a profound conviction of two 

eat truths. They have learnt to see that Prussia must and 
will have her way in Germany, and that, if matters are any- 
where pushed to the last extremity, Prussia will at all costs 
insist on getting whatever it is absolutely necessary she 
should get in order to be supreme in Germany. But they 
have also learnt that there are obstacles in the way of the 
very rapid consolidation of Germany into a nation having 
Prussia as its undisputed head. There is much dissatisfaction 
with Prussia, a strong spirit of reaction against her, a pro- 
found jealousy of her rule. All the Parliaments have come to 
the conclusion, under the guidance of Count Bismark, that it 
is wise not to go on too quickly, that golden bridges 
should be made for flying enemies, and that all conces- 
sions possible should be made which are calculated to 
soothe the wounded spirits of those who endure or dread 
the rule of Prussia. Count Bismark has had to employ 
all his firmness and tact to get these views adopted. He 
had to overpower the Prussian Liberals in order to get 
the consent of Parliament to the handsome provision he 
had thought it prudent to offer to the King of Hanover. 
He had to overpower the Prussian Conservatives in order to 
secure for Hanover the kind of local government he thought 
due to it that it should have. He has been successful, but 
then he knew how to please as well as to coerce; and the 
truly Prussian style in which he bullied the unfortunate 
Hanoverian Legion, and the promptitude with which he came 
down upon the ex-King of Hanover for his hostile talk 
against the new master and owner of Hanoverian territory, 
must have endeared him to all true Prussian hearts. 


It cannot be said that in North Germany all that Constitu- 
tionalism wanted was measures, not men. It is the man 
Bismark who shines conspicuous in all these Parliamentary 
transactions. He even ventures to insist on that great 
privilege of a recognised Parliamentary leader—the privilege 
of saying what ought to be done, without saying why 
it ought to be done. He has, on several occasions 
lately, said very plainly that he knew more about the 
matter under discussion than any one else could possibly know, 
and that his hearers must take his word for it when he says 
that this ought to be done and that ought not to be done. 
Lord Patwerston, when in the height of his power and 
popularity, frequently appealed, and with great success, to this 
necessity for a sublime confidence in himself personally. And 
it is obvious that, when Parliament has to discuss affairs 
foreign to the sphere of knowledge cf its members in their 
daily life, there must be a large amount of discretion left in 
the hands ‘of Ministers. ‘That the representatives of the 
people should sce and acknowledge this is one of the first 
conditions of the success of constitutional government. But 
then it is equally necessary that the whole existence of 
Parliament should not be absorbed in that of one man. A 
servile Parliament is not worth its salt; and it is the great 
good fortune of Germany and of Count Biswank himself 
that he has, more especially in his Prussian Parliament, to 
deal with a Parliament that is anything but servile to him. 
He has on more than one occasion been placed in a 
minority lately, where to have got a majority would 
have been very acceptable to him, and where he worked 
very hard to get that majority. But then he has 
had the good sense to know how to take these occasional 
defeats. He has good-humouredly acquiesced in them, and 
could afford to acquiesce in them, because in all the main 
points of his policy he was eminently successful. This Par- 
liament has practically left to him ‘the conduct of Prussian 
relations towards foreign Powers, and the conduct of Prussian 
relations towards the minor German States. It is when a 
Minister and a Parliament thus act together that Constitu- 
Uonalism is seen at its best. No man in a Republic 
could have so much continuous unquestioned influence. 

® man in a despotic Government could be so ani- 
mated and sustained by the support of an independent 
and powerful body of representatives. At all times, 
when the success of English institutions has been most con- 
— there has been the same combination of a powerful 
} cha? and a Parliament alive to its duties. There was 
uch a combination in the best days of the two Prrts, of PEEL, 
and of Patwersrox, and Germany may be very proud and 


very thankful that it is exhibiting such a combination 
now. 

But Constitutionalism may be very successful even when 
such a combination is not exhibited. Indeed, it would not 
be worth much if this were not so, for such combinations 
must obviously be only occasional and temporary. In a 
humble and quieter way Constitutionalism also succeeds when 
the Government is carried on by a sufficient number of com- 
petent, honest, and intelligent men, and when the whole 
mind of the nation is active, and is working in the right 
direction. Nations need not be always troubling themselves 
about their neighbours. The task that lies before them 
immediately may be to remodel home institutions, and to 
get rid of internal evils. It is principally due to Baron von 
Brust that Austria has been put in the right road. He, 
more than any other man, has laboured to keep Austria free 
from foreign complications, and to limit the ambition of 
the country to setting its own affairs in order. The papers 
he has recently published have shown how thoroughly he 
learnt the lesson taught him at Sadowa, and how hard he has 
striven, not only to maintain the peace of Europe, but to 
divert the attention of Austria from the petty intrigues 
of German politics. But Constitutionalism in Austria has 
not been set going or controlled by any one man. The 
present Ministry is chiefly composed of men little known 
in Austria, and absolutely unknown out of Austria. But 
they have all done their duty with intelligence, with 
patience, and with boldness. They have dared to have a 
policy of their own, for they threatened to resign rather than 
acquiesce in any tampering with their scheme for extricating 
their country from its financial difficulties. They have shown 
firmness and prudence in dealing with their ecclesiastical 
opponents. But they have not done more than other honest, 
able, educated men might be expected to do. They have suc- 
ceeded, not by any display of political genius, but because all 
that was best in the nation was working with them, because the 
Emperor has been loyal to them, not intriguing or setting 
himself against them, but acting and thinking and striving 
with them. It is the same in Hungary. Déak, the only 
Hungarian Constitutionalist of European eminence, now takes 
little or no part in daily politics. But those whom the 
Hungarians wish to lead and represent them have shown 
themselves to be competent, straightforward, practical men. 
This is cheering, because there is every prospect of its 
lasting ; and if, as the Prince Consorr used to say, Constitu- 
tional Government is on its trial in Germany, we may have 
the satisfaction of thinking that so far the trial has gone off 
remarkably well. 


THE GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPH BILL. 


Byes, ICATION by electric telegraph so nearly re- 
sembles correspondence by letter that the public con- 
venience will probably be promoted by the proposed transfer 
of the telegraph system to the Post Office. The experience 
which must have been accumulated by the Department will 
to a great extent be applicable to the transmission of messages, 
and the prejudice and negligence which diminish the present 
efiiciency of the Post Office are still more generally exhibited 
by the agents of the Telegraph Companies. Post Office In- 
spectors have an excusable though inconvenient propensity to 
seck for the greatest profit from each separate district, in prefer- 
ence to extending accommodation at the cost of a highly re- 
munerative general enterprise. The Companies are exposed 
more directly to the same temptation, and they have conse- 
quently neglected to supply large parts of the kingdom with the 
means of telegraphic communication. The recital in the first 
paragraph in the preamble of the Government Bill, that the 
existing means of communication are insuflicient, is indis- 
putably true. The approaching expropriation of the share- 
holders who have at their own risk introduced a great public 
improvement will have been very largely caused by the care- 
lessness of directors, as well as by the demeanour of the con- 
ceited boys and flippant young women whom they have too often 
been contented to employ. A cross-country message from a 
railway station to a distant market town is utterly uncertain 
in the time of transit, even when it is destined to be ulti- 
mately delivered; and the smaller offices are not always 
furnished with lists of places which can be reached by 
telegraph. When important news is forwarded without 
the protection of a cypher, the recipient clerk probably 
publishes it to the idlers in the oflice before it has reached 
its proper destination. The minor posts in the service of the 
Companies are perhaps not sufficiently remunerative to enable 
the managers to enforce any regular discipline. Postmasters, 
on the other hand, are already servants of the State, and their 
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appointments are, on a vacancy, always coveted; and there 
will be some public advantage in the increase of their re- 
muneration and responsibility. There will be an immediate 
saving of the rent of the existing telegraph offices, for the 
premises now used for the post-office will in almost all cases 
be sufficient for the performance of the additional duty. No 
new lists of places will be required, as the Post Office 
catalogues include the name of every village in the king- 
dom; and the officers of the central department will have 
no difficulty in compiling official tables of the routes to be 
adopted. 


The transfer Bill provides in almost unnecessary de- 
tail for the despatch of messages from the offices where 
they will be received, as well as for the limitation of 
price. A uniform rate of one shilling is to be charged 
for messages not exceeding twenty words, and sixpence 
more for each additional ten words, the names and ad- 
dresses of senders and receivers not being included in the 
calculation. The rates will cover the cost of delivery by 
special foot messenger within a mile of the office, or within 
the postal delivery district of a town. Beyond the pre- 
scribed limit the delivery will cost sixpence for the double 
mile; or, if no special delivery is required by the sender, the 
message will be sent, free of charge, with the next postal 
delivery. Payment, except for porterage, is always to be 
made in stamps; and it may be assumed that the Post 
Office will not inherit the absurd rule of the Com- 
panies, which compels the sender of a message to write it 
out, or to have it copied, within the office. There can be no 
doubt that, under the proposed system, the number of tele- 
graph messages will be largely increased, with a proportionate, 
but smaller, diminution in the number of letters. The change 
will principally affect private correspondence, for business 
transactions, which are almost exclusively conducted in large 
towns, at present enjoy ample telegraphic facilities. The 
morning newspapers of Plymouth, of Leeds, and of Man- 
chester already publish foreign intelligence at the same 
hour at which it is printed in London, and every market 
and Stock Exchange receives lists of prices as often as 
they are required, without uncertainty or delay. Men of 
business, however, are interested in the speedy transmission 
of intelligence to their private dwellings, and it becomes 
every day more important to them that they should be able 
to reside conveniently in rural districts remote from their 
factories and counting-houses. A railway, a post-office, and a 
telegraph station make a valley in Wales or in the North 
Riding almost as habitable as a suburb of a great town. The 
Post Office ought to be strictly prohibited from extending to 
its telegraphic administration the barbarous Sabbatical ob- 
structions which it has culpably encouraged in reference to 
letters. Even a head clerk might have been expected to know 
that traders and professional men not unfrequently spend 
Saturday and Sunday in the country. 

The acquisition of the telegraphs by the Government offers 
exceptional advantages which outweigh the great objections to 
official interference with private or associated enterprise ; but 
it was especially incumbent on the framers of the Bill to 
respect, as far as possible, the rights of the existing Companies. 
The property which is to be taken for public purposes has 
been absolutely created within five-and-twenty years by the 
predecessors in title of the present owners. The Companies 
represent the purchasers of the original patents, and they have 
at their own risk tried an experiment which has produced in- 
calculable benefits, not only to their own country, but to the 
civilized world. Their present dividends are a compen- 
sation, not only for the capital invested, but for the original 
possibility of a total loss; and, as the enterprise is still 
impertectly developed, they would have every reason to 
anticipate a large increase in profits hereafter. The pro- 
tection which is ordinarily afforded to the holders of land 
required for a public work ought to be fully accorded, 
if it is not liberally extended, to the Telegraph Companies. 
The discouragement which is inevitably inflicted on pri- 
vate enterprise when a successful undertaking is appro- 
priated by the nation ought, on grounds of expediency 
as well as of justice, to be reduced by ample pecuniary 
compensation. In this respect, the Government Bill for the 
purchase of the property of the Telegraph Companies is so 
insolently and absurdly unjust in its provisions that it 
appears to have been devised by some pettifogging clerk who 
thought it an amusing exercise of skill to defraud a Com- 
pany in the interests of the Government. If it is, on the whole, 
expedient to acquire the telegraphs, there is a case for com- 
pulsory purchase, involving at least the ordinary percentage 
which is universally allowed for the expropriation of un- 


willing owners; but it has been thought an ingenious trick 
to secure the acquisition of the lines by an indirect method, 
which would enable an arbitrator to adjudicate as on a volun. 
tary bargain. The Companies are not to be forced to sell 

a clause in the Bill, but they are to choose between a sale 
the annihilation of their property. The projects which haye 
thus far proved abortive for robbing the London Gas Companies 
have evidently furnished a precedent for the Electric Tele. 
graphs Bill. In both cases the threat of competition with a 
rival who was indifferent to profit and loss has been pro 

for the purpose of forcing a sale for an inadequate considera- 
tion. 

By the fourth clause of the Bill the Postmaster-Generat is 
authorized to purchase the undertaking of any Company by 
agreement ; and by the seventh clause, when any one under- 
taking has been purchased, any other Telegraph Company may 
require the PosrmasTeR-GENERAL to purchase its property at 
a price to be fixed by an arbitrator appointed by the Board of 
Trade. The Cuancettor of the ExcHEQUuER, in moving the 
first reading of the Bill, represented the provision as favour- 
able to the Companies, inasmuch as the Post Office, having 
acquired the property of one Company, would be in a 
position to ruin all the rest. The Government is to be au- 
thorized to render the property of the Companies comparatively 
valueless, and the purchase is to be afterwards settled by an 
arbitrator appointed by the purchaser, at the nominal request 
of the vendor. In estimating the value of each under- 
taking, the arbitrator will consider the deterioration of value 
which will have been caused by the provisions of the Bill; 
and as the contract will in form be voluntary, he can 
make no allowance for compulsory purchase. The habitual 
enemies of all joint-stock enterprise are consistent in their 
approval of one of the most discreditable abuses of legisla- 
tive authority which have ever been proposed by any 
Government. Mr. Hunt, as Secretary of the Treasury, had 
contemplated the transfer of the Indian Mail contracts to a 
Company extravagantly subsidized by the French Govern- 
ment; and the unanimous disapproval of the House of 
Commons scarcely convinced him of the impropriety of a 
project which the Postmaster-GENERAL afterwards assured 
the House of Lords had never been contemplated by the 
Government. If the CnanceLtor of the Excnequer is 
really responsible for the Bill which he has introduced, 
he has still to learn that smartness, even if it were creditable 
to an official underling, argues incapacity in a statesman. 
It is not worth the while of the Government, acting on behalf 
of the nation, to cheat a private body of shareholders. Com- 
petition on equal terms is as equitable as it is useful; but 
competition backed by the public revenue, even if it pro- 
duced no deterioration of service, would ruin any commerci 
undertaking, and it is in principle wholly inadmissible. It 
will be the obvious duty of Parliament to amend the Electric 
Telegraphs Bill by making the sale compulsory, and by 
securing the valuation of the property by an imparti 
arbitrator. Every holder of a share in a_joint- 
Company has reason to watch with vigilance the lax pro- 
ceedings of the present Government; and landed proprietors, 
especially in Ireland, will do well to attend to precedents of 
expropriation. 


THE EASTER MONDAY REVIEW. 


i igo was no lack of novelty about the Volunteer 
holiday this year. Hitherto these annual displays have 
been little more than successful repetitions of the first 
Brighton field-day. The place has been changed once, 
somewhat unfortunately, to Guildford, and last year, without 
any mishap, to Dover; but, with the exception that the 
capabilities of new lines of railway were tested, the work cut 
out for the Volunteer force has been pretty much the same 
whatever the ground chosen for the review. Last Monday 
everything was changed. There were difficulties to be en- 
countered that had never been found before, operations to be 
performed of which the Volunteers had not previously shown 
themselves to be capable. For the first time, too, there was a 
threatening of obstinate obstructiveness on the part of the 
railway authorities which, if persevered in, would have been 
fatal to the rather ambitious programme which had been 
drawn up. And, worst of all, there was unmistakeable weak- 
ness and vacillation on the part of the military authorities 
and their consulting Committee of Volunteer commanders. 
General Linpsay was new to his position, and had naturally 
less confidence in the possibility of what the Volunteers pro- 
posed to attempt than their old friends, General MacMurp0 
and Colonel Erskine, would have felt. Altogether, between 
Lord Bury’s Board of Directors, Lord Excuo’s junta of Volun- 
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fiasco as anything could well be. 
resulted in nothing worse than the absence of two or three 
corps whose arrangements did not admit of being shifted 
backwards and forwards at a moment’s notice, and the upshot 
was that the Volunteers, by their inherent vigour, fairly 
pulled their trembling leaders out of the slough of despond 
into which they tried hard to sink. 


Both the Railway Company and the Volunteers had more 
to do than on any former occasion, and they did it better. 
The punctuality and regularity of the train service was ad- 
mirable, and a little slowness on the journey was a compara- 
tively trifling matter. By adopting, at the last moment, the 
obvious plan, which had occurred to every one but those in 
authority, of dividing the force, and posting the enemy on 
the ground to be contested while the defenders were solemnly 


marching past, time enough was redeemed from the morning | 
to allow more than the ordinary number of hours for the real | 


day's work. The severest critics have not had a word of 
anything but praise to say of the promptitude with which 


the two mimic armies were placed in position and brought | 


into conflict under Portsdown heights, and, after a heavier day’s 
marching and manwuvring than they had ever tried before, 
every corps marched back to its rendezvous with an un- 
flagging vigour that was most creditable to a body of men few 
of whom could have been in any sort of training. In the 
strength of the muster, the variety and complication of the 


maneuvres, and the amount of real hard work the Portsmouth | 
field-day far surpassed any previous Volunteer review ; and 
the enthusiasm which, after a life of nine years, pervades the | 


whole force is the best guarantee that could be offered of its 
permanent efliciency. ‘To the civilian mind, marching some 
miles along a narrow road, rushing across an improvised 
bridge to meet an amicable enemy, and engaging him in the 
open and under cover, storming villages and outflanking 
opposing lines, suggests rather a pretty exhibition than a 
work of any difficulty. But the soldiers who looked on, 
and none more than those who presided, knew how easy it 
was for a little blundering to block the roads and make the 
bridges impassable, and convert the whole sham fight into a 
scene of ludicrous confusion. Only steadiness and discipline 
could enable so large a body as 30,000 men to cover the 
ground marched over on Easter Monday within the few 
hours allotted to the work; and we may add that, without 
the punctuality displayed by the Railway Company and the 
good management of the Mayor and police of Portsmouth in 
keeping the spectators out of mischief, the programme could 
never have been successfully carried out. As it turned out, 
the Volunteers have learned much that was quite new to 
them, have enjoyed a hard but thoroughly satistactory day’s 
work, and have perhaps convinced those who were disposed 
to doubt them that, however much they may full short of 
the finish of perfectly drilled troops, they are a good deal 
more handy and manageable than any one who had not seen 
them on a day like Easter Monday would be ready to believe. 


And if the battle of Portsea has taught others what really 
good stuff is to be found in the Volunteers, it has taught the 
Volunteers themselves how much they have got to acquire 
before they can hope to be fit for the more difficult operations 
of war. In facility and rapidity of movement they are all 
that could be desired, and in endurance far more than could 
lairly be expected ; but in the precision on which the efficient 
performance of tactical movements so greatly depends, they 
showed at Portsmouth that there is still much room for 
improvement. We are not referring now to the mechanical 
exactness which some old-school soldiers may still regard 
as the highest test of efliciency, and we have not the least 
desire to lecture our civilian troops on any minute defects in 

essing and marching past. These are the epicurean luxuries 
of soldiering to which they need not aspire. But there is 
another kind of precision which is matter of substance and 
not of show. If a line is deployed before an enemy, a great 
gap in the middle of it is a danger as well as an eyesore, and 
4 regiment placed a few yards on the wrong side of the brow 
ofa bill may be blown into air from this little departure from 
tules which are founded on common sense. 

_ The Portsmouth engagement was watched by many true sol- 
diers not only of our own butof foreign countries, and the Volun- 
teers will do well to seize every crumb of instructive criticism 
which they can gather from such sources. To those who 
mats take an intelligent interest in their service, it must 
have been in every way gratifying to find that the newspaper 
accounts of what passed were not confined to the usual fine 
Wniting of the penny-a-liner, stuffed with nothing but un- 
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mixed laudation. A column of the unvarnished criticism 
which was given in the Zimes, evidently from the pen of an 
officer of more than average judgment and experience, is 
worth more than whole broad-sheets of fine writing in honour 
of our civilian army. And if real soldierly criticism is useful 
in reminding the Veuten of their weak points, it is not 
less serviceable in proving to the country generally how fur 
the training of the Volunteers has already gone. 

The Volunteer Artillery are told by their unsparing though 
not unfriendly monitor, what many of them know only too 
well, that they are by no means up to the mark in the manage- 
ment of their horses. They get their guns at a fair speed 
to the positions where they are wanted, but there is, it 
is said on good authority, an irregularity and uncer- 
tainty in their movements that might prove fatal if they 
got crowded on any emergency. At the same time, there is 
not a hint of want of efficiency in serving their guns, and the 
moral drawn is, that they would be more valuable in 
manning the guns of a fortress than in the management of a 
field battery. The frequent neglect of distance is a stereotyped 
and just complaint against the infantry, and is a fault which no 
soldier can pardon, for on the exact maintenance of the distance 
_ of each battalion and company depends the success of man 

a sudden movement which may be called for in the face of the 
-enemy. The abominable custom of too many Volunteer regi- 
| ments of blazing away percussion caps as soon as companies 
_ are formed for the commencement of a day’s work, is rightly 
reprehended, not only as showing an objectionable looseness of 
discipline, but as a sign that arms must have been neglected 
to require this rough and ready method of cleaning for 
service. Opening fire when out of all reasonable range 
_is another weakness due to the excess of zeal over judg- 

meat which Volunteers are too much given to display, and 
the neglect of cover, both in line and in skirmishing 
order, is almost always too palpable to escape the eye, 
not merely of a soldier, but even of a civilian. An occa- 
sional though not very frequent yawning gap in an extended 
line is still more serious, and there is a want of confidence or 
a modesty, whichever it may be called, on the part of most 
Volunteer commanders, which prevents them from repairing 
any defect of the kind. A soldier in command of a battalion 
so placed as to be able to fill up a fatal hiatus in a line would, 
we imagine, at any rate in actual warfure, assume the respon- 
sibility of doing so even without specific directions. But few 
Volunteer colonels would venture thus far without orders, 
und Volunteer brigadiers are not always as ready as they 
might be to give the necessary directions for meeting an emer- 
gency. But when all this is said, it is not disputed that the 
Volunteer army contains excellent material both for infantry 
and garrison artillery, und the very nature of the defects that 
are pointed out is enough to show that they may be to a great 
extent removed by a little more care on the part of command- 
ing officers, even under the existing conditions of casual 
training, and that they would almost entirely disappear after 
the first week of continuous discipline in the event of a sum- 
mons to arms. In every sense this last Volunteer review 
shows continuing progress, and affords assurance that thorough 
efficiency will be speedily attained if ever the services of the 
Volunteers should be actually required. 


CHANGE OF OPINION. 


seems agreed in thinking that the opinions of 
English people on almost every subject have become of late 
singularly unsettled. The commonplace expression, that we are 
passing through a time of transition, expresses a truth which is 
familiar to the consciousness of us It has recently been 
forcibly brought home to us in the political world by the startling 
Jinale of last year, when Conservatives, at the persuasion of their 
leaders, passed a legislative measure of enfranchisement which 
made further democratic changes in the Constitution a mere 
question of time. It was not only the individual convictions of 
one great party which had to be given up; a blow seemed to 
be suddenly struck at the principle of political conviction itself, 
Thenceforward it became far more doubtful whether any old- 
fashioned tenet, however long established, would be found in the 
long run impregnable. ‘The franchise perhaps found a temporary 
resting-place, but all other political ideas were set rolling, and 
rolling down hill. It is difficult, in consequence, in this year of 
grace 1868, to say what is not a “ matter,’ as it is called, “ for 
discussion.” Up till very recently “open questions” among the 
dominant classes in the country were not so very numerous; and 
they were chiefly questions of detail. But it would not now be 
very easy to say where society draws a line, or in respect of what 
special institution it is so particularly sensitive as to decline all argu- 
ment or controversy aboutit. When we turn from politics to still 
more importantsubjects, we see the same phenomenon of uncertainty 


and unrest. Settled views are shaken, and in place of acquiescing 


; teer chiefs, and General Lixpsay and his official advisers, if 
had any, the whole project was about as near proving a 
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in the traditions delivered to them by the past, men are beginning 
to wonder and speculate as to how much of the ground on which 
they are standing is to slip away from under their feet. Every 
day in private life we come across some new instance, among 
friends and acquaintances, of the mutability of human opinion. In 
its fallibility all of us, of course, believed in theory, but its 
astonishing mutability is a lesson which at last is being taught us 
in a startling and forcible manner. Who is there who can feel 
secure even about those two great pillars of stability, the squire 
and the parson of his parish? After a few months’ absence we 
may return home only to discover that the former has become a 
convert to household suffrage, and that the latter has been 
preaching discourses of a doubtful character about the Deluge or 
the Book of Jonah. It is not that they have undergone any 
great mental or moral change. Both of them may be still in all 
essential points unaltered. But the foundations of the great deep 
in the immediate vicinity of each have been broken up. It is just 
the same wherever we look. Something, metaphorically speaking, 
has happened somewhere to our great gulf stream. In all matters 
of opinion England has entered on a dispensation of unsettled 
weather. 

In the last generation consistency was generally supposed to be 
one of the cardinal virtues of public life. It can hardly any 
longer lay claim to this proud position, With what ease and 
flexibility a politician in the present times dismisses the topic 
of his past sayings and doings! He scarcely considers it a re- 

roach to have made nearly the circuit of the compass in his 
ideas, or to be now at the antipodes of what he was a dozen 
years ago. We have arrived at the age of “new lights.” The 
minds of those whom we regard with the most reverence are 
travelling perhaps as rapidly as our own; and as we drop down 
the stream we look at the few specimens of immobility mtn us 
as curious and solitary beings. And possibly few things are more 
difficult than to assign to consistency its exact moral value. The 
intellect which is always on the move, which does’ not think to- 
day as it thought yesterday, and which cannot be depended upon 
not to think differently again to-morrow, fails to inspire us with 
confidence. On the other hand, how can we trust a whit the 
more the mind which anchors itself to one spot, and refuses even 
to acknowledge the teaching of experience and expediency? Which 
of the two guides is best, for there seem to be drawbacks about 
both? Take, for example, the career of Mr. Gladstone. In the course 
of a Parliamentary lifetime he has made the full sweep round from 
Conservatism of the schoolboy type to something not unlike Radi- 
calism. Yet there is no man who has a greater influence on the 
politics of his day. That he has been changing he admits himself, 
yet he is recognised by a great party in the State as its leader, and 
his movements are received with enthusiasm by one half of the 
country. No wonder that his name excites in many quarters un- 
mixed alarm. Those to whom consistency in a statesman appears 
to be a matter of primary importance will not find it there. If 
they want to see it, they must go to men who have been all their 
lives the representatives of a class, who have become identified 
with elass interests, and whose creed is not so much the result 
of argument and investigation as of instinct and temperament. 
A man who holds himself at the disposal of his reasoning powers 
is always liable to be unsettled by a new view or a novel expe- 
rience. It is impossible for the most acute inquirer at any period 
of his life to be satisfied that he has exhausted all research, 
weighed every argument, and summed up the results of all 
reasoning in the particular faith to which he adheres at the 
moment, Even the philosopher who, with much thought and 
perplexity, has hammered out some logical system which he 
tancies will stand the wear and tear of controversy, discovers too 
often at the close that his conclusions are all based on some 
assumption which others will not consent to make, and that he 
cannot regard them as certain or indubitable. In almost every 
branch of human thought the scrupulous inquirer who is willing 
to be convinced goes through life like Ulysses, finding little rest 
for the sole of his foot. Stability and immobility are the lot of 
those only who have set out with preconceived notions, and who 
moor themselves finally to them. Prejudices are often changeless, 
but opinions are as variable as the wind. 

A great ag of the variety and movement which is to he ob- 
served in the minds of those about us is due to the particular 
mannerin which they formed their views at the outset. The opinions 
held by most men when they enter on active life are in reality 
not much better than prejudices, They are not obtained, that is 
to say, by careful examination, but are adopted, sensibly or in- 
sensibly, from others. Men are Platonists or Aristotelians in the 
first instance, Tories or Radicals, orthodox or unorthodox, because 
they have grown to be so—because the air around them has been 
loaded with the influence, and they have imbibed it in large draughts. 
They are what the chance conversations of drawing-rooms, or tutors, 
or school companions have made them. ‘Their tone of mind is 
the tone they have picked up at dinner-tables, or at the Uni- 
versities, or among their more intimate and congenial friends. 
Feeling, not thought, makes one young gentleman a warm 
xdmirer of an hereditary aristocracy, and another a fanatic for 
geform. Temper, irritability, fastidiousness, social ambition, 
social disappointment sets each on fire with a special passion of 
his own. As they pass from immature youth into life, they 
retain the bias they have thus acquired, and the ashes of our 
early fires go on, it may be, smouldering in us to the end of life, 
long after all visible flame has been extinguished. It entirely 
depends on the mental and moral strength of the individual 


how long he remains this creature which fortuitous circum- 
stances have made him. Sometimes the atmosphere in which 
he has been reared hangs about him to the last. Sometimes it 
melts away at the first breath of everyday life. It is a question 
of time in each case how long the early opiate lasts without 
our sleeping it off. Those who never sleep it off at all 
perhaps the sole persons who can lay claim all through their 
course to that worldly reputation which is unthinkingly be- 
stowed at times upon those of us who are models of unbroken 
and unshaken consistency. If we could analyse and compare the 
mental history of Mr. Gladstone, let us say, or of Mr. Bright, we 
should be astonished no doubt at the enormous effect on their 
respective careers of association, social atmosphere, or temperament, 
It can hardly have been mature reflection which taught the former 
to espouse twenty-five years back the views which he has been 
learning to abjure and repudiate ever since. We are none of us 
originally philosophers. We only wear the ready-made philosophy 
with which twenty accidents supply us—Eton, Harrow, Christ- 
church, Balliol, the country-houses we haunt in the vacations, the 
drawing-room or club which we frequent in the season, and 
—- a great Gamaliel or two under whose shadow we have 
een flowering. Men may indeed be divided into two classes, 
There are those who continue to be what the workshop which turned 
them out made them. There are those who remake and refashion 
themselves when they have left it. The former typify consis- 
tency. But the men who remake themselves are the men .of 
greater force of character and mind. 

There is necessarily much about the intellectual fluctuation 
which is so observable on all sides of us at the present moment, 
that is calculated to distress or to alarm people who do not 
believe in the tendency of the world to right Hiself Yet, on the 
other hand, all this change and. unsettling of opinion has a 
deal to be said for it. it implies a general break-down of pre- 
judice among cultivated people. Foreigners have often indulged 
in the criticism that England, though a free, was by no means a 
tolerant, country. It was difficult, they told us, to get proposi- 
tions discussed here intelligently on their intellectual merits. In 
legislation, in science, in theology, movement, it was said, was 
preternaturally slow, and there was a tendency to ostracize and 
disparage any one who travelled out of a beaten groove. And 
there was a considerable share of truth in the accusation, though 
it was made generally by those who were little inclined to do 
justice to the merits of the English people. Looking back on 
the last thirty or forty years, one cannot say, for example, 
in politics, that an English Parliament has been as ready 
to discuss novel ideas freely and fairly as if it had been 
a parliament of philosophers. It is a misfortune when 
truth itself is held simply as a a not on reason, but 
irom antipathy to investigation and inquiry; and there is little 
question but that the various movements of the day denote an 
increase of mental vigour and of education all over the land. 
Frequent changes of opinion are necessary concomitants of such 
an intellectual emancipation; and even Mr. Matthew Arnold, on 
surveying his countrymen impartially, would probably admit that 
Geist is gaining ground. If we wish to relieve the generation 
which comes atter us from the necessity of passing through a 
similar phase of unrest, and to make consistency once more & 
mew and possible virtue, we shall endeavour to make education 

roader and more rational, and to abstain from administering our 
own ideas to our children in too dogmatic a form. 


IDOLS, 


NTIQUARIES tell us that many superstitions of heathen 
4 origin linger for centuries after the extinction of the parent 
mythology. ‘Lhe legend appropriate to some mythical hero is 
transferred to a Christian saint; the practice once intended as 
an act of worship of the old gods is retained long after its 
significance has been forgotten; and the spirit of idolatry sur- 
vives, though it has to use another dialect and attach itself to 
new objects. No truth has a more accepted rank amongst the 
commonplaces of preachers. ‘They are never weary of telling us 
that idolatry is not a sin of any one time or country, but that it 
is to be detected in thin disguises in the most civilized as in 
the rudest state of society. We do not fall down and worship 
a log of wood; but we do worship wealth, or fame, or posi- 
tion. The remark is a trifle stale, and perhaps the analogy 
is not quite perfect. The moral, however, is too good to be assailed ; 
and it would be unfair to look too closely into the logic of 
sermons. Only we must remark that these modern idols are not, 
as was sometimes believed of the old ones, really diabolical in- 
stead of divine; for no one now denies that a certain degree 0 
money and reputation-worship is allowable, and indeed eminently 
respectable; the great difficulty of the preacher lies in defining 
to his audience the limits which divide a decent regard and 
roper respect from idolatrous veneration. The difficult would 
os still greater in regard to another class of idols, upon which the 
preacher is perhaps less inclined to dwell, because he not —_— 
quently belongs to it himself. The closest approach to old- 
fashioned idolatry is to be found in the enthusiastic Roger 
cherished by young ladies and gentlemen for their oes 
teacher. The instinct which leads a me to prostrate himse! 
before an ugly image is transformed into the more refined senti- 
ment which leads young enthusiasts in our own time to = 
by the great Brown or the immortal Jones. We have some di 
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culty in realizing the intense disgust which is felt by the uncivilized 
man when we convert his idols into firewood or treat his medi- 
cine-man with contempt. Yet it is very easy to provoke a strictly 
analogous outburst of fury. Tell a lady that her pet clergyman 
was probably plucked for his degree, that he does not know the 
date of the battle of Armageddon within a century or so, that he 
understands neither the persons he intends to refute nor the argu- 
ments which may really S brought against them; or point out to 
a youthful enthusiast from the Universities that his favourite 
philoso yher has not summed up all that is really to be said on 
every side of every theological, political, and social question, and 
consider the temper in which your remarks are received. You 
cannot now be knocked on the head in the temple which you have 
insulted, nor even be burnt at Smithtield ; but your safety depends 
simply upon the existence of an efficient police. You are not torn 
to pieces like the Christian who rashly invades a Mohammedan 
sanctuary, because the persecuting crowd is not big enough, and 
because there is a bigger one on the other side; partly, too, be- 
cause even fanatics have been imbued by this time with a certain 
tincture of toleration in practice, if not in principle. But it is 
obvious that it would be a real satisfaction to the person 
to whom you have offered the gross insult of a differ- 
ence of opinion if you could be summarily executed, partly 
by way of gratifying the instinct of revenge, but still more to con- 
vince your antagonist that he is in the right; for if persecution 
does not always convert its victims, it is undeniable that it has a 
wonderful effect in confirming the true believers. A man whom 
you have burnt for diflering irom you must obviously have been in 
the wrong. 

The existence of these amiable zealots who go about smiting 
hip and thigh every one who refuses to bow the knee to their 
particular Baal obviously corresponds to an indelible instinct, 
which may be worth a moment’s examination. In religious 

uestions it is comparatively intelligible. Every one feels it to be 
intolerable that in matters of such importance his profoundest 
convictions should be disputed. In a lower degree the same may 
be said of political questions. There is nothing more annoying to 
philanthropist who has discovered in his own pet prophet the 
preacher of the true doctrine which will reform the world, 
than to find that his idol’s authority is disputed. Certain 
ardent Radicals tell us that by applying Mr. Hare’s scheme 
the great political problem of the day may be solved, and demo- 
cratic progress deprived of its terrors for cultivated minds. 
Knowing that he possesses the secret of an amulet, by the general 
use of which all social diseases may be expelled from the world, 
what can be more irritating than a repudiation of the magicians 
who have contrived it? The man who disputes the infallibility 
of Mr. Hare or Mr. Mill is simply beyond the pale of argument. 
He differs on first principles, and is an encumbrance upon 
the progressive part of mankind. It is convenient to have so 
simple a test as is supplied by a personal reputation which super- 
sedes the necessity for further inquiry. Swear by the god of our 
idolatry, and we know you to be on our side; swear not, and take 
the consequences, ‘That is a far easier process than plunging into 
general argument. But if the advantages of such a shibboleth are 
sufficiently obvious in the party warfare of theology or politics, if 
it is always useful to substitute loyalty to a single leader for a 
general sympathy with doctrine, the case is not so clear where 
less stirring interests are involved. Yet the tendency to 
idolatry is almost equally developed. A critic who rashly points 
out shortcomings in any author who has succeeded suffictenfly 
to forma school of admirers is not merely mistaken, but grossly 
stupid, and probably malevolent into the bargain. Mr. Ruskin, 
whose unflinching idolatry of certain great names almost deserves 
that he should have himself become a popular idol, used to prove 
systematically that every one whose taste in art differed from his 
own was morally corrupt, or on the high road to corruption. 
Dabblers in science either make Mr. Darwin into an idol, or more 
frequently regard all who approve of him as next door to devil- 
worshippers ; though no one could have done more than Mr. 
Darwin himself to escape from the uncomfortable position of an 
idol. Even the smallest reputations may serve as a nucleus for a 
small sect of devoted worshippers. Mr. Sala, we know, thinks 
a ovens one ane differs from his estimate of Miss Braddon’s 

8 1s a stupid, ignorant, pedantic, priggish, hypocritical 
humbug—thouss we sensible that, in to alte fem 
memory, we do injustice to the vigour of his expressions. And 
descending a’ step further we might doubtless discover a 
numerous, though obscure, band of worshippers who are continu- 

y exclaiming, “Great is Tupper of the Proverbial Philosophy.” 
. At the bottom of this om of extravagant idolatry there 
ne lies _a considerable amount of generous enthusiasm. 

ere 1s something honourable about the zeal which leads us to 
‘ympathize with the ablest living defenders of our cause, and 
young men may be pardoned for sometimes forgetting the prin- 
_ Ju the men, No party can dispense with good hearty un- 
pte, loyalty to a person. But the bad side of all idolatry 
ps €s out as men grow older. It becomes plainer that one great 
Th oo in having an idol is the consolation to one’s own vanity. 
detent creed there is an undeniable comfort in believing that 
Me J one who does not see with your eyes will suffer for it. It is 
I — to belong to a spiritual aristocracy with considerable 
p eges. Sometimes, it is true, the penalties denounced upon 
bpm 4 have been so terrible that one would hardly believe 
do hy Apes elect would like to think of them. That they could 

with comfort is a sufliciext proof of the intense complacency 
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produced by feeling oneself to be on the right side of the partition. 
n the present state of society this intense stimulus is compara- 
tively faint. A man who belongs to the orthodox creed in some small 
literary or political sect cannot believe that any severe penalty in 
this or the other world will be inflicted on those who differ from him. 
But, on the other hand, he possesses an admirable instrument for 
flattering his vanity, which increases in direct proportion to the 
smallness of the sect. ‘The pleasantest thing, doubtless, is to be 
the idol yourself. To have a little knot of followers ready to 
swear that you are the one true poet or the one sagacious 
litician in the world, is enough to turn the head of a better 
idol than most. But as this is only possible to a small number, 
the next best thing is to be the discoverer of the true object of 
worship. The more obscure and eccentric is the idol you have 
unearthed, the greater is the proof of your surpassing sagacity. 
One of the greatest possible pleasures at the present day is to 
belong to a very small, very noisy, and very obnoxious sect. To 
be universally pointed at as one whose theories tend to sap every 
social bond, as a person of the most dangerous and diabolical 
ge is to enjoy the height of such felicity as can 
e obtained by the profession of doctrine. It might be going 
too far to join the Mormons, though something has been 
done even in this direction by a vigorous adversary of the 
merits of that despised sect. For persons moving in 
society, it has rather too strong a flavour of its disreputable origin ; 
and it is therefore better to catch the reflected glory from some 
idol with more claims to intellectual refinement. Young gentle- 
men, as befits daring spirits, will probably incline to some orna- 
ment of the irreligious world; ladies will rather tend to one of 
the sects which can now so easily obtain the delightful reputation 
of being involved in dark conspiracies against some of the insti- 
tutions of their country. To an ambition which dves not soar so 
high, there is a path open through eccentricities of a humbler 
kind. It is pleasant to see how a man can wrap himself in the 
consciousness of superior sagacity by taking up a poet or an artist 
whom no one else appreciates. It may be disputed whether it is 
best to select your idol on the ground that he is so obscure 
that no one else can understand him, or so immoral that no one 
else can venture to approve of him. In one case you show your 
singular acuteness; in the other, your superiority to the — 
conventionalities which hamper ordinary minds. Enough it 
can hardly be given in this point of view to the admirable nick- 
name of Philistine which has lately become so popular. The essence 
of that name is the delicate attribution, to every one who differs 
from you, of gross stupidity and a miserably narrow mind ; and to 
be able to express this sentiment in a word of three syllables, 
without giving just cause of offence, is a remarkable triumph of 
art, It is true that other persons may reply that you are a prig— 
that is, a person who arrogates special enlightenment to himself 
on the ground of certain supposed intellectual merits; but the 
name is coarse and old-fashioned, and therefore a very inefiectual 
weapon of defence against the more fashionable term of abuse. 
The final cause of this idolatry is obvious, and may diminish 
some of the prejudice with which we naturally regard it. No 
arty of any importance is satisfactorily crushed from without. 
ts final ruin is always due to assailants from within. A philo- 
sophy is thoroughly upset only by those who have once been sub- 
ject to its influences and lived through them ; they have learnt the 
trick of it by personal experience; they have unconsciously tested 
it in the most effective way, by trying all its methods in sincerely 
good faith. They therefore can lead others out of the labyrinth 
which they have explored more carefully than any opponent can 
find patience to do, And hence we may hope that those idols 
which are really mere wood and stone will be finally deserted by 
their worshippers, and that none which rest upon more — 
sources of power will be entirely thrown away. They will never 
be in want of persons ready to give them a fair trial, and some- 
thing more. 


tte 
THE CHURCH IN IRELAND AND IN WALES. 


M: DISRAELI’S speech on Mr. Gladstone’s Resolutions is 
fairly entitled to be more than a nine days’ wonder, and to 
be discussed again a full fortnight after its delivery. Some por- 
tions of it were truly amazing, and have a fair chance of living. 
One cannot help being reminded of the famous story how two 
statesmen of the reign of George the Third entered the House 
together, how one complained that he could not see the Speaker, 
how the other comforted him with the assurance that he saw two 
Speakers. Mr. Disraeli must surely have been labouring under 
some confusion of the kind when he forgot the existence of the 
Speaker, and began to talk to Mr. Lowe. If he could not see the 
Speaker, he could not be expected to address him; if he saw two 
Speakers, it was better not to make an invidious distinction 
dressing one rather than the other. But, leaving this sub 

point of Parliamentary arithmetic, let us hasten on to some of the 
amazing historical ideas set forth by Mr. Disraeli. His wonderful 
notion about Ireland having been no more conquered than Eng- 
land was, deserves in itself no more refutation than it got from Mr. 
Gladstone. For our own part, we refuted a much milder shape of 
the fallacy two or three weeks ago, and assuredly without any notion 
that it would be so soon trotted out again by the First Minister 
of the Crown. We certainly shall not insult our readers by going 
about again to ss that between the Norman Conquest of England 
and the English or Norman Conquest of Ireland there isno analogy 
whatever. But misstatements of this kind, made in the House of 
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know no better, and that he may safely venture on any statement, 

is a pleasant one, 
but we must choose one or the other. In either case Mr. Disraeli 
is beyond the reach of argument. He is either so stupid as really 
to think that Cromwell and William the Third were conquerors of 
England, and thence to argue that England was as much con- 
quered as Ireland, or else he is so dishonest that, knowing better, 
he does not scruple to say so for the sake of claptrap. The crassa 
ignorantia of the one state, the something worse than crassa igno- 
rantia of the other state, are both of them frames of mind on which 
argument would be thrown away. What we do wish to speak 
more fully of is Mr. Disraeli’s attempt to make out an analog: 
between Roman Catholics in Ireland and Dissenters in England, 
and especially in Wales. There is here a superficial likeness by 
which it is quite possible that people who do not like the trouble 
of thinking may be taken in. 

We are exceedingly anxious to know what Mr. Disraeli con- 
ceives to have been the origin of English Dissent, and in what age he 
places its origin. As far as we can make out, he looks on Dissenters 
as men of a different blood and speech from Churchmen. In Wales 
this is to some extent accidentally true, but this is clearly 
not what Mr. Disraeli means. The “burly Nonconformists” of 
whom he not very civilly talks are, in his eyes, as much a conquered 
race as the Irish Roman Catholics, and the English Establishment 
is as much a badge of conquest as the Irish. This is perhaps, ex- 
cept the end, the most frantic part of Mr. Disraeli’s whole speech ; 
one can call it nothing but raving nonsense. When did all this 
take place? “Countless generations almost,” says Mr. Disraeli, 
“have passed since the Roman Catholics were in possession of 
these churches ""—it does not appear what churches—“ in Ireland.” 
We do not know from what point Mr. Disraeli reckons his count- 
less generations, whether from the early days of Elizabeth, or from 
the days of Charles the First, or from those of James the Second. 
At all those times the Roman Catholics, that is the Irish nation, 
had possession of all, or nearly all, of the ancient churches of Ire- 
land. “In England,” he tells us, “there was a great change in 
comparatively modern times, the fact being that one meets almost 
every day in England the descendants of some one or other of the 
ejected ministers.” The phrase “ ejected ministers” seems to take 
us to the Saint Bartholomew of 1662; so that it appears that, 
in Mr. Disraeli’s chronology, the reign of Charles the Second 
is a comparatively modern time, while countless generations 
have elapsed since the struggle between James the Second and 
William the Third. Then mark the oddness of the argument. 
Mr. Disraeli seems to say that it must have been in compara- 
tively modern times that the great change of which he speaks 
took place, because we every day meet with the descendants 
of men who were affected by that change. Mr. Disraeli moves, 
we must suppose, a good deal in Nonconformist circles; we 
cannot say that we are ourselves in the habit of meeting every 
day people whom we know at first sight to be descendants of 
ejected ministers. But we do ever and anon meet people who are 
descendants of men who were affected by changes of far earlier 
date. Surely to Mr. Disraeli, of all men, the “ countless genera- 
tions almost” since James the Second, even the seven hundred 
years since Henry the Second, at which he stands so aghast, ought 
to seem little more than the twinkling of an eye. Altogether the 
argument that a thing must have happened in comparatively 
modern times, because we now and then meet the descendants of 
actors in it, is quite as wonderful as the chronology which seems 
to place William the Third at some period of immeasurable length 
before Charles the Second. 

It is towards the end of his speech that Mr. Disraeli makes his 
attempted parallel between the Church in Wales and the Church 
in Ireland. The two, he seems to tell us, are so nearly alike that, 
if the Irish Church goes, the Welsh Church must go too, This is 
of course meant for a reductio ad absurdum. ow we do not 
scruple to assume that, if the Welsh Church really is in the same 
position as the Irish Church, it ought to go. But we maintain 
that the analogy between the two Churches is purely superficial. 
It is undoubtedly true that in a large part of Wales, and probably 
also in some part of England proper, the Established Church is not 
in a majority. And it is also true that, in a large part of Wales, 
something of national, or rather provincial, feeling is connected with 
the religious difference. But the historical origin and, we believe 
also, the practical aspect of the matter is wholly different from what 
it isin Ireland. Let Mr. Disraeli mock as much as he pleases, the 
Protestant Church Establishment in Ireland is a direct badge of 
conquest. If the religious distinction in Ireland does not exactly 
coincide with the distinction of race, it is simply because part of 
the descendants of the earlier conquerors took their stand along 
with the conquered. Ireland contains many Roman Catholics of 
Norman or English descent, but it contains few Protestants indeed 
of Irish descent. The Irish nation, the whole of the genuine 
Trish, a large part of the earlier settlers who had more or less 
identified themselves with the Irish, rejected the changes of the 
sixteenth century; they clave to their old religion, and have kept 
up to this day all that constitutes a regular Church of their 
own. The Protestant Church is simply the Church of the English 
conquerors. It was established Siscesver the English, arms 
were strong enough to establish it. When the English arms were 
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tablished throughout all Ireland. But the Irish people neyer 
accepted it, never communicated with it. These are plain facts of 
history, which the ignorant or insolent jeers of Mr. Disraeli cannot 
wipe out. But nothing like this happened in England, or even in, 
Wales. England accepted the changes of the sixteenth century. 
It is very likely that those who thought that Queen Elizabeth 
had gone too far, and those who thought that she had 
not gone far enough, between them greatly outnumbered those 
who thought that she had hit exactly on the right thing. But 
there was for a long time no open separation. The nation sg 
unanimously submitted that a very large portion must have ac- 
tively approved, and an enormous majority must have thought their 
objections either way not strong enough to justify a breach of the 
law. A few sincere and zealous men on either side thought 
otherwise. Here and there an individual or a family thought it a 
~ of duty to cleave to the ancient worship at all hazards, 
Tence arose the small body of English Roman Catholics. They 
form a body which has long been one of the most estimable re- 
ligious bodies in the country, but they have not the faintest 
pretence in law or history for representing themselves as the 
successors of the unreformed Church of England. On the other 
hand, here and there an individual or a family thought it a point 
of duty to practise a worship which they deemed simpler and 
= than that which the law ordained. Wence arose the far 
arger body of English Protestant Dissenters. But it was not till a 
hundred years after the accession of Elizabeth that Protestant Dis- 
sent took anything like its present form, Even Mr. Disraeli’s con- 

fused chronology allows him to see that Dissent, strictly so called, 
dates from Saint Bartholomew. It was only a very small portion 
of the old Puritans who deemed it their duty to separate from the 
Established Church. They had not the slightest objection to 

establishments or endowments. Their aim was, not to separate 

from the Established Church, but to make a further reform of the 

Established Church according to their own pattern. They would 

perhaps, as in Scotland, have abolished Episcopacy, though many 

of them would have been quite satisfied with lessening the 

Bishops’ powers. The parochial system they would undoubtedly 

have preserved untouched, The old Puritans never carried 

out their scheme, because, when their time seemed to have 

come, the new sect of Independents proved too strong for 

them. But even the Independents had no objection to tithe 

and glebe, when they yom 7 be had without submission to 

either Bishop or Presbytery. Dissent then, as a system of sepa- 
ration, began in the reign of Charles the Second. Certain people 
conscientiously disapproved of the established religion, they 
separated from the Established Church, and set up congregations 
of their own. For a while they were cruelly persecuted; after a 
time they were happily tolerated. Here is not the faintest 
analogy to the national refusal of the Irish people a hundred years 
earlier to accept the changes which England strove to force upon 
them. If the English Church ever came to be the Church of so 
small a minority as the Irish Church, its position would call for 
most serious consideration, probably for some serious change. But 
such consideration and change would be called for on wholly 

different grounds from those on which they are now called for in 
Ireland, because the origin of the state of things in each case 

would be wholly different. 

In the special case of Welsh Dissent some other considerations 
come in. Wales must make out, if ean a stronger case than 
Irgland, before it can be put on the level of Ireland. Ireland is an 
island, separated from us by a physical barrier; there can be no 
question as to what is Ireland and what is not. Scotland again, 
though not separated in the same physical way, is separated by 
a familiar historical frontier, and by characteristics in the two 
populations which in the course of ages reached the dignity of 
national distinctions. When therefore it is desirable to legislate 
separately for _—- Scotland, or Ireland, it is always poe | 
to do it. But Wales is differently placed. What we cal 
Wales is simply twelve counties of England, for which it is 
highly inconvenient to legislate apart from the other forty. 
England and Wales undonbtedly form a whole, in a sense in 
which Great Britain and Ireland, and even England and Scotland, 
do not form a whole. The objection to the Irish Church is its 
generally wrong position throughout the country. If that wrong 
position were confined to Connaught, the case would be alto- 
gether diflerent. It would be a very serious matter to make 
ecclesiastical arrangements for the twelve shires which we call 
Wales diflerent from those made for the rest of the country. 
And if by Wales is meant where the Welsh ee is spoken, 
those twelve shires in no way coincide with es. There 
are Welsh districts beyond those twelve shires, and there are 
large English districts within them. Monmouthshire is an 
English county, but at least half of it is practically Welsh, 
and when people speak of Wales without aiming at legal ac- 
curacy, they generally take Monmouthshire in. On the other 
hand, among the Welsh counties, nearly all Radnorshire, half 
Pembrokeshire, and large districts in other counties, sp 
English. In Pembrokeshire, after so many ages, the difference 
between the Briton and the Fleming is almost as sharp as evel. 
Here then are practical difficulties in the way of ating 
separately for Wales which do not exist in the case of land. 
The old Ucalegon argument would apply to Wales in a way “i 
which it does not apply to Ireland. And, after all, the Irish an 
Welsh cases are in no way alike, It is undoubtedly true that, n& 
large part of Wales, the mass of Welshmen do not go y 
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to church, but prefer to worship in a Dissenting tabernacle. But 
they are by no means divided from the Church in the same formal 
way in which an Irish Roman Catholic is. They like another 
stem better, but they do not look upon the Church as an 
heretical establishment, with which it is a sin to com- 
municate. On certain special occasions they go to church 
as naturally as on most other occasions they stay away. 
And, above all, the Church in Wales is not a badge of 
conquest. The established Church is not a thing merely set 
up > foreign conquerors, The system which the mass of the 
le undoubtedly like better is not an ancient system to which 
their ancestors have stuck for centuries. Welsh Dissent is a still 
more modern thing than English Dissent ; it is a thing of the last 
century. It is therefore in no way parallel to the old historic 
faith of the people of Ireland. That Dissent became prevalent in 
Wales was in no way wonderful. The Welsh clergy, owing to 
the poverty of their benefices and the lack of means of education, 
were the lowest type of clergy in the kingdom; the services were 
worse performed, the churches were less cared for, than anywhere 
else. A religious people like the Welsh naturally revolted at this, 
and they preferred a system which seemed to have more of life 
and heart in it. In fact the respectable, decorous, but somewhat 
dull Dearly Beloved of the English village church a generation 
back does not suit the Celt. It suited him still less when it came 
before him in a guise which was only dull, and neither respectable 
nor decorous. The Celtic races have gone off in two extremes in 
religion, extremes both of which allow more of fervour and 
excitement than the strict via media between them. In Ireland 
and Britanny, to some extent in the Highlands, they are amon 
the most zealous of Roman Catholics. In Wales and Cornwal 
they are mainly zealous Methodists. Nowhere are they slow, re- 
table Anglicans. We can fancy a Welshman enjoying, accord- 
ing to his education, either a High Evangelical sermon or a High 
Ritualistic service ; we cannot fancy him enjoying the drowsy 
decorum of a church of the Georgian era, Here then is the main 
reason for Welsh Dissent ; here is its main origin, an origin poles 
asunder from the origin of Irish Popery. So far as Dissent in 
Wales is either national or political, it has become so inci- 
dentally ; it is neither the one nor the other in its origin, And 
the extent of Dissent differs widely in different parts of the 
country. We suspect that it is always strongest in the mixed 
districts, where it is capable of being made into a badge of 
nationality. Ina purely Welsh district it hardly can be so used. 
The squire and the parson will doubtless both speak English ; 
the squire will most likely speak English only, but as both are, in 
most cases, true descendants of Cadwallader, it would be hard to 
look on them as‘Saxon oppressors. Still the Welsh Church is in 
a minority; it is a grave fact that it should be in a minority. But 
it is a fact of quite a different nature from the seemingly analogous 
fact about the Irish Church. The origin of the two facts, and 
every circumstance about them, are altogether different, and no 
argument can be fairly drawn from one to the other. 


MR. DISRAELI AND THE RITUALISTS. 


ik really almost seems as if the old Ciceronian proverb might 
be rewritten in reference to Ireland after this fashion, Nemo 
tetigit qui non deornavit. Instead of possessing the questionable 
Privilege of Midas, that whatever he touched should be turned 
into gold, the Emerald Isle appears to be gifted with some 
strange fatality, whereby whoever touches her, his fine gold 
immediately becomes dross. Or, to take another classical meta- 
phor, Ireland is a kind of Circean cup which whosoever drinks 
straightway his senses depart from him. How strikingly this 
Irish peculiarity is exemplitied in the case of native orators, we 
have had all ‘along abundant evidence. But even the Saxon 
stranger is not safe if he attempts to lay hands upon the sacred 
Ark. Dr. Manning, as we saw the other day, though he is an 
ultra-Absolutist in Italy, becomes an ultra-Socialist in Ireland. 
d now we have the ory Premier—who has been coquetting 
a good deal of late with both Romanists and Ritualists— 
suddenly disburdening himself, in a moment of engaging but 
un ed frankness, of the hideous conviction which has long 
been burning as fire within his bones, that there is a conspiracy 
of “High-Church Ritualists and Irish Romanists” to overthrow 
the Altar and the Throne. The words, it is true, were originally 
uttered in one of those exciting moments of spiritual exalta- 
tion when men are apt to see things double. At one o'clock on 
the fifth night of a losing debate, and with Mr. Gladstone lying 
m wait to deceive, if it were possible, even the orthcdox at the 
last moment by his seductive rhetoric, the much enduring Min- 
ister, who “had never attacked any one unless he was himself 
attacked first,” might be spared some little incoherence of 
language, or perhaps of thought. But then the remarkable thing 
1s that, when one of the aggrieved Ritualists, who is a constituent 
and apparently a supporter of Mr. Disraeli’s, appeals in alarmed 
wy from Philip drunk to Philip sober, the «revocabile 
verdum, instead of being suffered to fly away, is stereotyped into 
the litera scripta which changeth not, but abides. The right to 
for explanations is admitted, but the explanation, though 
perhaps it is just a shade more obscure in its oracular ambiguit 
the statement to be explained, is certainly not a denial. 
we have heard before now of a naughty boy who chalked up 
0 Popery” on the wall and ran away. Our present Premier 
—who is bidding fair, by the way, to become a second “Man 


of God”—chalks up “No Popery,” but scorns to run away. 
What he has written he has written, and he means to stick to it. 
Good. Consistency is a fine quality, and Mr. Disraeli’s political 
career is a bright example of it. We are not aware that he has 
ever swerved for a moment from one consistent aim, and what at 
last he has had the power to “take,” we cannot wonder that he 
should wish to “ keep” as long as he can. Still, if “the proper 
study of mankind is man,” it is obvious that we are best employed 
in studying the characters of our greatest men. And for this 
psychological reason, if not for the more awful interests involved 
in the inquiry itself, we may well be pardoned for devoting a few 
minutes to the startling revelations of our modern Titus Oates. 

There are a good many different theories about the connexion 
of Church and State in general, and particularly in Ireland, pre- 
valent among Romanists and Ritualists, as well as other people. 
And to any of them Mr. Disraeli might conceivably have had 
occasion to refer. It is more than probable that Irish Romanists 
are not very partial to an arrangement which, if a necessity, has 
been far from a “beneficent necessity’ to them, and, when a 
chance of upsetting it is offered them, will show small dispo- 
sition to spare the not very “meek usurper’s hoary head.” 
At the same time, it is rather an amusing comment on Mr. 
Disraeli’s Popish plot to find the Osservatore Romano, the 
organ of the Roman Government, complimenting him to the 
skies for his noble vindication of the “ theories of the Syllabus,” 
and expressing its indignation at “Sir Gladstone’s ” interference 
with his pious project for establishing and endowing the 
Roman hierarchy in Ireland in the place of their Protestant 
rivals! Such, however, is the fact. to the Ritualists, agai 
there are some of them, we believe, who think the Church wo 
be freer, and therefore more powerful for spiritual purposes, if dis- 
entangled from State trammels. On the other hand, there is “an 
extreme faction” among the Broad Church party, of whom Dean 
Stanley has lately made himself the coryphzeus, whose view of 
the relative importance of the spiritual and secular attributes of 
religious establishments might be not unfairly summed up, if we 
may venture so to paraphrase it, in the following version of Pope’s 
famous couplet :— 

For forms and creeds let graceless zealots prate, 

; He can’t go wrong whose Church is with the State. 
And there are a great many more, who belong to no party in par- 
ticular, who think that the days of State Churches are numbered, 
or, as the phrase runs, that the American system is the system of 
the future, and look forward to its triumph, some with keen satis- 
faction, some with uneasiness or alarm, and some with profound in- 
difference, To any or all of these various phases of existing opinion 
it might possibly, as we said, have suited Mr. Disraeli to refer. But 
it did not suit him, and he did not refer to them. What he did 
speak of was a combination of Romanists and Ritualists—of the 
existence of which the public first learnt from his oracular lipsp— 
for destroying the Irish Establishment. We were under the im- 
pression that Romanists and Ritualists were too much of a trade, 
if the colloquialism may be allowed, to be on very affectionate 
terms; and moreover that, among the many sins charged on that 
best-abused of institutions, the Irish Church, Ritualism had never 
yet been reckoned. But let that pass. Mr. Disraeli has become 
his own interpreter, and it is quite time to turn to the remark- 
able epistle—the third with which he has favoured the public 
during the present Session—which reveals the interpretation of 
his dream. 

We referred just now to another illustrious letter-writer of the 
No-Popery class, whose example in one respect Mr. Disraeli 
rocco to follow; and the very commencement of this epistle to 
the Rev. Arthur Baker reminds one, by contrast, of an earlier effu- 
sion, also addressed to a clergyman, by the author of the Durham 
Letter. It may be in the recollection of some of our readers that, 
when the present Bishop of Hereford, who was then regarded as a 
dangerous heretic in many quarters, was appointed to his see, a 
long controversy on the subject took place between the civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities. The correspondence closed with a 
letter from the Premier to the Dean of Hereford, who had an- 
nounced his determination of not acting on the congé d’élire, dated 
“Woburn Abbey, Dec. 25, 1846,” and intimating, curtly me 
that the writer hhad received the intimation of his very reve 
correspondent’s “ intention to break the law,” Dean Merewether 
was meant to understand that he was being snubbed, and it was 
quite beneath the notice of his lay censor that “ Dec. 25” hap- 

ened to be marked in the Ecclesiastical Calendar as Christmas Day. 
Kot so Mr. Disraeli. He is far from wishing “ to cast any slur” 
upon the authorities of the Church, even though they happen to be 
Kitualists; and the very date of his letter is a graceful acknow- 
ledgment of their spiritual claims. “ Hughenden Manor, Maundy 
Thursday, 1868,” must surely go straight to the heart of the 
Ritualist Rector of Addington. We do not exactly venture to 
assert that Mr. Disraeli, like the Pope, had been employing the day 
in washing the feet of twelve poor persons at Hughenden Manor. 
But he had at least, like Lord John Russell, selected a solemn 
festival of the Church for addressing one of its representatives, 
and, unlike him, he betrays in his manner of doing so a touchi 
consciousness of the Christian humility which the very name o 
the solemnity suggests. It almost looks as if the Premier were a 
budding Ritualist himself. Let us hope the Record will condone 
this pious indiscretion on the strength of the consoling reflections 
that follow later on. After politely recognising his correspondent’s 
right to make the inquiry, Mr Disraeli proceeds to answer it. In 
the first place, he “never intended to cast any slur upon the High 
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Church party,” for which, indeed, he has “the highest respect.” 
Considering that High Churchmen have been allalong the traditional 
allies of Toryism, it would be odd if he had not. But he adds :— 
“T believe there is no body of men in this country to which we have 
heen more indebted, from the days of Queen Anne to the days of 
Queen Victoria, for the maintenance of the orthodox faith, the 
rights of the Crown, and the liberties of the people.” Why 
Queen Anne should be pitched upon as a starting-point rather 
than Queen Elizabeth is hardly obvious. The author of Coningsby, 
and former champion of the Young England party, can hardly 
have been ignorant of the Caroline divines to whom most High 
Churchmen look back as their spiritual ancestry. Perhaps some 
vague idea that Dr. Sacheverel was the first Ritualist floated 
through his brain, and if so, it would be a delicate compliment to 
Mr. Baker to credit his party with that zeal for the divine “ rights 
of the Crown” which he had seemed to deny them. But if 
High Churchmen did much in the past, and do something still, 
for Conservative interests—if they helped the other day to turn 
Mr. Gladstone out of Oxford—it would be very unjust to forget 
that in these latter days Evangelicals have equalled, if indeed 
they have not outstripped, their rivals in a godly zeal for 
the loaves and fishes of the Establishment. As regards this 
vital question of the Irish Church the Guardian is certainly more 
half-hearted than the Record, and as for the extreme Ritualist 
organs, the less said about their loyal adherence to the sanctity 
of Protestant sinecures the better. So the accomplished letter- 
writer hastens to observe that,in what he has said about Ligh 
Churchmen, he has “ no wish to intimate that the obligations of 
the country ¢o the other great party in the Church are not equally 
significant.” Ife can pay Paul without robbing Peter. lias he 
not just given a canonry to the very man whom Mr. Gladstone, in 
his youthful days, risked his whole political future to keep out of 
a bishopric, because he had suspended Dr. Pusey for preaching the 
Real Presence? And has not the Record laid down with solemn 
emphasis that “to us the maintenance of the Irish Church is 
equivalent to the maintenance of God’s truth,” from which it 
immediately follows that Mr. Disraeli is the champion of God’s 
truth ? o slur, therefore, must be cast on this “ other great 
party.” And, on the whole indeed, “the existence of parties in 


our Church,” considering that both the principal ones give a good. 


deal of support to the present Mimstry, may be looked upon as 
“a beneficent necessity.’ 

Whom then did Mr. Disraeli mean to point out, if it was neither 
High Churchmen nor Low Churchmen, and if Church parties in 
general are one of the happy consequences of “our mild and 
liberal ecclesiastical polity’? Well, perhaps the safest answer 
would be what a famous poet is said once to have given when 
asked to explain an obscure passage in his fon airs suppose I 
had some meaning when I wrote it, but I quite forget what 
now.” But Prime Ministers ave not poets, though they sometimes 
may be novelists, and what they say in their haste they are 
expected to endorse at their leisure. Mr, Disraeli is fully equal 
to the occasion. Ile “referred to an extreme faction in the 
Church, of very modern date, that does not conceal its ambition 
to destroy the connexion between Church and State”; and he 
“ has reason to believe” that this extreme faction “has been for 
some time in secret combination, and is now in open confederacy, 
with the Irish Romanists for the purpose.” The reasons for this 
belief are not given, but the Liberation Society, we are assured, 
is @ mere instrument in the hands of this confederacy, and 
“will probably be the first victim of the spiritual despotism 
it is blindly working to establish.” It is consoling, however, to 
learn that in that hour of their supreme agony Mr. Disraeli 
—still, as ever, on the side of the angels—will requite good for 
evil by labouring to save the duped and betrayed Liberation- 
ists from the fagots which Dy. Cullen and Mr. Mackonochie 
are already collecting for their combustion in the Smithfield 
of the future. He holds that “the dissolution of the union 
between Church and State will cause permanently a greater 
revolution in this country than foreign conquest,” and therefore 
he “will use his utmost energies to defeat their fatal machina- 
tions.” Mr, Disraeli’s notions on foreign conquest are, we know, 
peculiar, He told us the other day that England was just 
as much a conquered country as Ireland, and had been con- 
quered twice. Now, as the chief “revolution ” produced by 
the Saxon conquest was to pave the way for English Christianity, 
while the Norman conquest was the toundaticn of our modern 
civilization, one might almost infer that, on his own showing, a 
separation of Church and State would be an unmixed good. but, 
as it is only “an extreme faction,” and “of very modern date,” 
who are plotting this terrible revolution, and as nobody we ever 
heard of considers himself to be either “ extreme,” or a member of 
a“ faction,” and as Ritualists have been energetically dinning into 
our ears, till we are almost tired of hearing it, the very ancient 
date of their favourite observances and beliefs, it does not seem 
as if the cap was made to fit anybody in particular who does not 
wish to wear it. If we have rightly interpreted “ the epistolary,” 
let us say, wisdom of the Premier, this may seem rather a lame 
and impotent conclusion. But then, if it does not say much for 
his head, it speaks volumes for his heart. 

We have preferred to treat lightly what it would be an insult 
to the understanding of our readers to regard as serious. If, 
indeed, there was the slightest chance of any one, out of Bedlam 
or the Record oflice, attaching any weight to the “ No Popery ” 
ery which Mr, Disraeli was wiwise enough to raise in a moment 
of temporary exaltation, and has been unlucky enough to be 


obliged to justify in cold blood, the case would be different. But 
nobody knows better than himself that he can talk with impunity 
this transparent nonsense about a supposed combination of Roman- 
ists and Ritualists to destroy the Church Establishment, simply 
because his hearers quite understand that the combinations only 
exist in “a past phase of his own consciousness,” as our German 
friends ond call it. Whether, indeed, a jeu d’esprit of the kind 
is altogether congruous to the dignity of the Prime Minister of 
England is another question. But then it is a rare privilege, 
except in Plato’s Republic, to be ruled by philosophers. One 
must expect to pay something for the privilege of having the 
helm of the State guided by the prophet who has invented and 
solved the great Caucasian mystery. 


THE TRANSIT OF POWER, 


} is not extraordinary that political writers should be occu- 
pied with the consequences of the great change which was 
effected in the last Session of Parliament. As no one knows 
exactly the extent of that change, so every one has the wider 
scope for his imagination and an ampler range of conjecture. 
Tow many new electors will there be? A million, or half a 
million ? or some number between these two? No one can affirm 
with precision. Every one knows it will be a large number; 
and, since it is as easy to say a million as half a million, most 
people choose the greater number. Probably a million will be in 
excess of all the new voters, whether town or country; and half 
a million will perhaps not fall far short of those who will for the 
lirst time vote in towns, Supposing this computation to be 
correct, this increment can hardly be without effect on Par- 
liament and the country. Only one class of prophets seems. 
likely to be in error on this point. Those are the men who say 
that things will go on just as they are now. 

To us this seems impossible, as it does to the author of an 
article in the Fortnightly Review which has excited some atten- 
tion. Mr. Harrison has studied the character of the class which 
will now for the first time be armed with the suffrage. He thinks 
that at first there will be very little difierence between the future 
and the present Parliamentary elections ; that the working-classes 
are not organized for a plan of common action, and indeed have 
scarcely defined to their own minds the objects for which they 
ought to combine. He admits the continued operation of those 
“ social forces ” which have ever influenced Parliamentary elec- 
tions, and the predominance of that great power, Beer. Ac- 
cording to his view—a view which many people share with hin— 
for some years to come elections will be managed in the same way, 
at least as great a quantity of money will be spent, and nearly the 
same sort of members returned, as in the old Parliaments. As an 
amendment to this opinion, we would suggest that a great deal 
more money will be spent, and a great deal more beer drunk, than 
ever before. We think it more than probable that, when the 
neediest class of electors is vastly increased, millionaires who seek 
for Parliamentary honours will have to pay liberally for the object 
of their ambition. And we apprehend also that, with the 
majority of the new voters, it will be a subject of vexation 
and disgust to have to record their votes without any compensation 
at all, 

But Mr. Harrison thinks, and many agree with him in thinking, 
that this condition of things cannot last long, probably not beyond 
one or two Parliaments. Even if the same race of members con- 
tinue to sit in Parliament, it will be, he thinks, under different 
responsibilities aud for different purposes than those now recog- 
nised. The great change, he says, lies in this :—‘ The class 
admitted essentially differs in kind from the old. The old con- 
stituencies, stopping short below the small shopkeepers, just took 
in the classes who form a recognised part of the social body from 
the capitalist point of view. ‘They all had, at least, some small 
amount of realized wealth, They all belonged to the officer 
class of the social army, even though the bulk were only sergeants 
or corporals, . . . . All this is changed now in the constituencies. 
There is now not only a large number, but a great majority of the 
electors who have no property at all. Many of them have not half-a- 
crown on a Saturday morning.” Well, it is true that this proletarian 
infusion must make a great difference in the constituencies. While 
all is smooth sailing and serene weather, the only striking differ- 
ence will be the increased expense of getting into Parliament, aad 
nothing else. But it will be otherwise, Mr. Harrison thinks, in 
the days of popular agitation and impulse. Then, when the 
people want a thing to be done, it will be done. The strength of 
compactness and consolidation is not yet attained. This will re- 
quire time, but with time it will be attained. And then the 
masses will work their will on and by the National Executive. 
Meanwhile Mr. Disraeli’s Conservative adherents may profit by 
Mr, Harrison's teaching so far as to learn that victory is already 
assured to the aggressive class, “It is,” says he, “ impossible to 
get over the impression that the Great Surrender of the last vd 
has in it the character of Panic. Explain it as men will, there 
was the air of irresolution, distrust, and disorganization about 
it which marks a retreat. Now, in a retreat, it 1s the = 
league backward which is decisive, and is never taken til 
all the morale is.gone. A party which thus turns its back upon 
itself. . . has given fatal symptoms of deep-seated weakness within. 
He then proceeds to notice the increasing feebleness of the various 
forms of authority in England :—‘ Ministers, Governments, on 
ments, parties, all yield to a mere push, squeeze with a sigh 
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ure, collapse mysteriously without warning.” While all is so 
weak within, the external force is strong, and gaining in strength. 
The barriers and outworks of the State citadel are gone. But the 
new men—the men who have hitherto been practically excluded 
from all share in the government of the country—are, we are told, 
“fired by ideas to an extent that no other class in the community 
are.” They are “ craving for something to be done, and capable of 
blazing up some day if they find nothing done.” 

All this has the grand mysterious air which becomes a prophet, 
and has also a ceriain uncomfortable look about it. When we are 
told that masses of men who have not half-a-crown on Saturday 
morning will insist on “something being done,” we cannot but 
call to mind other instances of people who insisted on the same 
thing, and whose example was far from encouraging. Nor is 
ag enlien interpretation of the views of these masses very 
cheering. He tells usin a very emphatic way that “the people 
have made up their minds that the soil of this country shall no 
jonger be held on its present irresponsible tenure.” We suppose 
awe are at liberty to construe this as meaning that they have a 
dislike to private property in land, and would like to create an 
Ager Publicus. When a large multitude, without half-a-crown 
in its separate pockets, professes its antipathy to the retention of 
landed property, insists on “something being done,” and is 
“capable of blazing up” on occasions, our minds naturally revert 
to the men who blazed up to some effect in the reign of Louis 
XVI. And we are scarcely reassured by the earnest tones in 
which Mr. Harrison informs us that it is a “wild calumny to 
retend that the working-classes are hostile to the institution 
of property”; which it appears they “venerate, though they 
yenerate still more social well-being.” In other words, they like 
property, but they would like it to ‘be in their own hands, 

Mr. Harrison does not favour us with the details of the 
measures by which the working-classes would insist on something 
being done with property to promote their own social well-being. 
Probably, neither the plan nor the organization for executing it 
is yet matured. The “ ideas” of which the English workman is 
so susceptible are now fermenting in his brain, and we must wait 
for their development. But Mr. Harrison tells us other things 
which are discouraging just in proportion as they approximate to 
the truth. He tells us that all respect for authority is gone; that 
‘Government has nothing to fall back upon, if the populace fairly 
“blazes up”; that “the few bayonets and sabres a8 and there 
are perfectly powerless before the masses”; that the populace 
has hitherto been kept quiet by a mysterious old “ Bogie,” which 
is now no longer mysterious or terrible. This is all, in appearance, 
true; but we are disposed to question its being true to the extent 
which Mr. Harrison asserts it. There has always been in England 
a mutual dread of rupture between the authorities and the people. 
This has always postponed conflict to the last possible moment. 
Yet, when the populace, either flushed by long impunity or 
marshalled by reckless leaders, has proceeded to extremities, and 
run riot in license, the civil and military powers have always in- 
terfered successfully. It was so in the Wilkite riot of St. George’s 
Fields, in 1768; it was so in the Lord George Gordon riots; 
it was so again in 1816 and 1819. It is the marked 
distinction between England and Continental nations that, 
whereas in the latter a very slight disturbance is sufficient to 
call out the military and provoke an attack upon the populace 
which may be unsuccessful, in England the action of the troo 
is deferred to the last moment, and then, being backed by 
general sympathy, is always successful. It is not to any luke- 
warmuess in the cause of order, but simply to an unwillingness 
to shed blood, that we must attribute the occasional audacity of an 
English mob. When scenes like that of Ilyde Park occur, they 
Certainly do compromise us in the eyes of foreigners, who imagine 
our Government to be weaker than it is. We know that a large 
portion of the Hyde Park rioters thought they had the law on 
their side—or, at any rate, were trying a legal right. To have 

on unarmed men who believed themselves to be vindicating 
a public right would not so much have established order as have 
shocked the feelings of the community. But had the populace 
abandoned this vantage-ground of a supposed legality, and rushed 
into acts of flagrant violence and crime, the sympathy of the best 
men of all ranks would have been with measures of vigorous re- 
pression. It is this mutual understanding which keeps the people 
and the Government from collision in England. If, however, Mr. 
Harrison's theory becomes popular, and if the people are convinced 
that Government is without means of repression, we may some 
day be startled by displays of violence with which we could not 

Still, if we understand Mr. Harrison aright, in our extreme 
danger would lie our ultimate safety. According to him, the 
Government, as it has become more middle-class, has lost the 
vigour which it had when it was aristocratic. ‘The grand com- 
mercial and colonial development of the last century, the Indian 
Empire, the tremendous duel with the French Revolution, the 
great liberal policy which culminated in Free-trade, were not 
carried out by an executive mob. Practically the governing class, 


4 true aristocracy, possessed the entire control over Parliament | 


and the executive machine. The Government was really and 
essentially an aristocracy - + « a form of government quite 
a of Tuling a great coutry’s destinies with some initiative 
But now this vigorous Government has gone 
1on has passed into the hands of a middle-class Parlia- 
» Which debates, cozens, procrastinates, and compromises. 
ecutive oflices are the prize of fluent specch and adroit common-~ 
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place. And these middle-class men, who as Directors have mis- 
managed railways, and as bankers have defrauded the public, 
govern the country by a system of Bible cant and commercial 
Protestantism. The destinies of the country are in the hands of 
men who have no “ ideas,” who hate principles, who have no 
breadth of view, and who are divided between an ignoble anxiety 
for the profits of trade, and a fanatical allegiance to the phrases of a 
narrow creed. These men talk, debate, divide, and fritter away 
the time of the nation on unmeaning speeches and miserable com- 
promises. From the most fluent speakers among them come 
the Ministers who pretend to rule the nation; and such is 
Parliamentary government! The new electors have no faith in 
it. The men of brain, the men of “ ideas,” are heartily weary and 
ashamed of it. “In fact, the intellectual class is cordially disaf- 
fected. The constitutional, Protestant, mercantile imposture they 
can in their hearts endure no more.” Parliamentary debates and 
divisions are a sham. They shock the generous hearts of the 
people, and the clear brains of the’ men of intellect. Something 
new, more powerful, more rapid, more dramatic than Parliament 
is required. A competent chief is wanted, and if the governing 
classes throw up none, the people will discover one for themselves. 
Of course. That which has been may be again. The Crown pales 
before the aristocracy. Aristocracy is fused into democracy. Demo- 
cracy is diluted into ochlocracy. Then come confusion, anarchy, 
chaos. Finally, when the mob has become incapable of governing 
itself or ap | governed, it avenges its own incapacity by creating 
a dictator. But there is generally a long and turbulent period to 
wade through before the rule of a Cromwell or a Napoleon begins. 
When that does come, it is welcomed even by the people who 
were fretted by the mild fainéantism of a Parliament. And no 
doubt Mr. Harrison is warranted both by the precedents of history 
and the natural sequence of events in anticipating such a dic- 
tatorship as the possible ultimate result of the working-men’s 
admiration for men who do, and contempt for Parliaments which 
chatter. But in the name of common sense, when he is prognos- 
ticating a not oy gee contingency, why does he work himself 
into a passion at the notion of being taunted as the advocate of 
“ democratic imperialism”? ‘That which we call a rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet; and that which he dislikes 
to hear called “democratic imperialism” would come with equal 
certainty and necessity after the offensive alliance of intellect 
and labour against Parliaments, whether it were called “Caesar- 
ism,’ “ Despotism,” or “Imperialism.” What a pity that the 
average chances of human longevity forbid the expectation that 
Mr. Disraeli may live to herald its introduction and pronounce its 
panegyric ! 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 


fig publication of the Agricultural Returns fur Great Britain 


has been followed by a commentary upon them, prepared by 
Mr. Caird, and read by him to the Statistical Society. Mr. Caird 
did well to record his thankfulness “that in the House of 
Commons he was the instrument of carrying a Resolution which 
led to the collection of the Retwms;” but he went beyond what 
the facts warrant when he proceeded to the assertion “that the 
Returns have given us the power of answering with accuracy and 
in good time the question whence the thirty millions of people 
who live within the narrow limits of the British islands shall year 
by year be provided with their daily bread.” We have recently 
pointed out and complained that the Returns just stop short of 
giving the materials that would enable the public to answer for 
themselves this annually recurring and most important question. 
We may be permitted to recapitulate the substance of what we 
have on a previous occasion said, which was that, so far as 
the Returns go, the information afforded is undoubtedly ample, 
but that it is necessary that the future Returns should include 
accounts of what crops have actually been grown from year to 
year. A slight increase of labour and expense would make the 
Returns complete in this respect, and we urged that, to make 
them useful, the additional trouble ought not to be spared. For 
although, as Mr. Caird says, “Government may very well leave 
all parties interested to ascertain for themselves the relative yield 
of each harvest, and to act as each sees fit on his own sources of 
information,” yet it is clear that the public ought to be supplied 
with the materials which are the basis of each annual calculation 
—namely, accounts showing what is actually an average crop of 
wheat in the United Kingdom. When that is known, the surplus 
or deficiency of any harvest can be estimated correctly enough 
immediately after harvest time. Mr. Caird tells the Statistical 
Society that he differed from such authorities on the subject as 
Mr. Jacob, Mr. Took, Mr. Newmarch, and Mr. McCulloch, when, 
as Zimes Commissioner, he put forth an estimate of an average 
crop in 1850. He still thinks that his estimate was correct, an 
subject to “ careful inquiry and observation ” since made, he sti 
puts down a lower figure as the limit of an average crop of wheat 
per acre than we think would be found to be correct if exten- 
sive inquiry were made. Such inquiries on a narrow scale, 
limited by the means at the disposal of private “ parties in- 
terested,” have been undertaken, and, so far as we have been able 
to ascertain them, the results go to show that, in estimating an 
average crop of wheat in England to be 28 bushels per acre, 
Mr. Caird is below the mark. We believe that only one public 
journal, the Farmer, has obtained from its correspondents their 
estimates of the crops, in the form of se many bushels of corn or 
so many tons of roots, per ucre; iv the other agricultural journals 
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in which crop reports are published, the estimates of quantity are 
made with reference to that unknown quantity, an “ average 
crop,” and are described as being less or more below or above. 
The information given by the Farmer has also the merit of 
being classified, not, as is usual, by counties, but according to 
the character of the soil or geological formation. Now we 
stated (Saturday Leview, November 27th, —, that the 
average of the estimate of its correspondents in England and 
Wales gave 24°4 bushels per acre as the yield for 1867. But 
to this 24°4 are to be added two bushels per acre as a cor- 
rection, because, “remembering the several soils under culti- 
vation, the fact must not be passed over that an average 
taken from the aggregate averages” (of each kind of soil) 
“cannot possibly be correct, since the wheat lands are fully two- 
thirds of the drift, tertiary, and cretaceous groups, and these this 
year give an average of 28 bushels per acre, which is lowered by 
the poorer averages of the soils of Devonshire, Durham, and other 
counties, &c. &c.” This estimate, then, gives 26:4 bushels per 
acre as the yield for 1867, and that yield is recognised as being 
fully twenty per cent. short of an average crop, or,in other words, 
four-fifths of an average. Adding to this 26-4 bushels one-fourth 
of itself, or 6°6, we obtain 33 bushels per acre as the figure re- 
—— an average annual crop of England and Wales, if the 

armer’s correspondents were correct (in the month of November, 
and after experiment had been made) in their estimate of the 
1867 crop, and if general opinion, in which Mr. Caird appears to 
concur, does not err in setting down the deficiency at twenty per 
cent. This figure agrees so remarkably with those which, we are 
informed, have been obtained by diligent private inquirers, that, for 
our part, we are inclined to place greater faith in it than in the 
estimate which Mr. Caird somewhat dogmatically put forth of 
z8 bushels per acre, without giving his hearers the materials on 
which it had been based. There are, however, no means of 
judging whether either Mr, Caird’s or any other estimate be the 
truth, and there will not be until we shall have been provided for 
a series of years with an account of the actual results of the in- 
dustry of our farmers. The wide difference between the figures 
adopted by various respectable authorities is so important as to 
be in itself a suflicient argument for the supply of an authori- 
tative statement of what an average crop of wheat really 
is, based upon facts collected from the whole of the cultiva- 
tors. When the public have that, then, as Mr. Caird said, 
Government may leave all parties interested to ascertain for them- 
selves the gelative yield of each harvest. 


The consumption of wheat in the kingdom was the next topic 
handled by Mr. Caird, as being the next important element of 
the problem—what are the country’s needs, and how are they 
to be supplied, and at what prices. And, in making his cal- 
culations, it appears that he built on bad foundations; at any 
rate, he took as their basis his own estimate of the crop, which, 
as we have seen, is open to dispute. All that can safely be 
said is that the consumption of the country is an average crop 
plus an average importation. The average crop is an unknown 
—— but the average importation can be ascertained from 

e Board of Trade Returns, and it only requires that a fair 
period should be selected. A cycle of seven years may be 
supposed to embrace a fair Lp meiys of good and of bad harvests ; 
and the seven years selected should be as near the present time as 
possible, and the imports for the cereal year should be adopied, 
and not those for the year of the Calendar, because the latter 
period embraces imports affected by the results of two harvests. 
Adopting this calculation, it will be found that the average 
imports of wheat and flour reduced to its equivalent in wheat, 
were in the seven years ended 


August 31, 1865, 7,285,000 quarters per annum. 


1866, 
” 1867, 8,054,000 ” 
22,945,000 ; 


or, taking an average of the three periods, about 7,650,000 
quarters per annum in round numbers. Now, if the average 
crop were known, by adding its quantity to this average im- 

rtation, the total would give the average consumption. Mr. 


Jaird assumed certain figures as the yield per acre in each year, | 
without, however, condescending to give any authority for the 
figures ; and tothe produce ascertained by multiplying the number 
of acres under cultivation by the yield, he added the imports of | 
the Calendar year next succeeding the harvest. He obtained on 
an average of five years 20,800,000 quarters as the consump- 
tion of the country; but if he had taken, as he should have done, 
the imports for the cereal year, viz. the twelve months follow- 
ing the harvests selected, he would have obtained 21,137,000 as 
the consumption ; and if he had carried his researches further back 
there is no doubt that a still higher figure would have been 
obtained, because after the very large importations in the two 
years ended August 31st, 1862, we arrived at the harvest of 1862, 
when Mr. Caird’s account begins, with a very large stock on hand, 
the whole of which, with the subsequent importations, was con- 
sumed by the time when his account ends—namely, 1867. We | 
believe, therefore, that on his own figures Mr. Caird has under- | 
estimated the consumption of the country. It is also strange that 
he should have selected « period of five years when the average | 
importation was only 6,819,000 quarters (we take his figures) 
instead of what we have shown to be likely to be correct—namely, 
7,650,000. If he be wrong, it follows that his deduction as to the | 


imports required to supply the kingdom is also incorrect, and that 
a greater quantity will be required than he calculated. 

Again, Mr. Caird assumed that the consumption will be upwards 
of a million quarters less than usual in consequence of the high price, 
He gave no ground for this assumption ; indeed, he stated, as the 
result of his inquiries amongst the bakers in the most densely 
populated districts, that “ the consumption of bread is very large, for, 
although dear, it is still the cheapest article of food within reach 
of the poor, the next substitute, potatoes, being scarce and very 
dear.” This, to an ordinary mind, would have been a reason 
for estimating the consumption of bread to be, if anything, above 
the ordinary rate. But Mr. Caird “felt senminded ” that price 
had some influence, and, in spite of the facts, assumed a diminished 
consumption of five per cent. We do not dispute the fact, for 
there is no doubt that the extraordinarily mild winter and the 
general dulness of trade, the strikes and other influences, haye 
enabled or forced the poorer classes to support life with less 
bread than usual; but we know of no reason to induce “ the belief 
that every ten per cent. of additional price on the loaf diminishes 
the consumption by one per cent.” It is a very neat formula on 
paper, but utterly without foundation in fact, the truth being that 
within certain limits a rise in the price of bread increases its con- 
sumption. If Mr. Caird’s estimate of diminished consumption be 
correct, it is more by luck than judgment. Clearly he goes on 
wrong principles in so reckoning. 

With regard to supplies, it seems that his reckoning is eq 
loose. He reasoned that, because from harvest time up to this period 
our imports have balanced our requirements, and because last 
year, in the corresponding six months before harvest, our imports 
exceeded 700,000 quarters per month, when prices were 10s. 
lower than they are now (he calculates our needs to be 765,000 
quarters per month), therefore no apprehension need he felt as to 
adequate supplies till next harvest. It was lost sight of, however, in 

ursuing this train of reasoning, that even up to the end of Decem- 

er the best authorities considered that we had eaten, in one-third 
of the cereal year which had then elapsed, fully one-half our own 
produce, and those opinions appear to be justified by the gradual 
diminution of the quantities sold in the country markets as re- 
corded in the Gazette Retwns. Take Mr. Caird’s estimate of the 
home crop, 9,700,000 quarters—half, or +3 50,000, were con- 
sumed in the seventeen weeks previous to December 3 1st last, or 
at the rate of 285,288 quarters per week; the other half, if 
equally spread over the remaining thirty-five weeks, would afford 
only 138,571 quarters per week, and would therefore necessitate 
to supplement it an additional import of the difference, or 146,717 
quarters per week, or 586,868 quarters per month, beyond 
what was imported in the first four months in the cereal year— 
that is, if we had eaten all that was brought to market in those 
months, which luckily we did not, as there was a considerable 
stock left in the hands of dealers in the month of January. 
Those stocks are now being fast lessened, and there is not so much 
on passage as there was then. Mr. Caird exultingly points to 
America, and tells us that after retaining enough for her own 
consumption, going by oflicial returns, she can spare us one-half 
of all that we shall this year require. But the latest letters and 
accounts from America do not make good this promise, for none 
of them lead us to hope that we can receive more than half a 
million quarters of wheat from the eastern seaboard before another 
harvest; and as we have not yet received nearly a million, it 
follows that American promises have misled Mr. Caird, as they 
have done many even more careful men than himself. 

We have not space to follow Mr. Caird through the whole of 
his paper, nor to touch upon many other errors of fact and argu- 
ment. Enough has been said to show that this chief among 
the prophets of the 7imes on harvest topics, and supply and prices 
of bread, errs, like the rest of them, and that we have not yet 
“the power of answering with accuracy and in good time the 
question whence the thirty millions of people who live within the 
narrow limits of the British islands shall year by year be provided 
with their daily bread.” 


DUBLIN AND PESTH. 

\ X TE hardly expected that, at this time of day, we should have 

to hark back to the Coronation of the King of Hungary. 
But the Vimes has laid that burden upon us. The King of Kun- 
gary went through a ceremony last year, and the Prince of Wales 
is going through a ceremony this year. So the Zimes takes the 
opportunity to put the two together, and to make some remarks on 
ceremonies in general. The Times assures us that 


| There is no known variety, or class, or condition of the human species that 
has not some degree of liking for these pomps and vanities. Saints like 


them ; sinners like them ; so do sages, so do savages. Philosophers, savans, 
rustics, mechanics, men, women, children, the greatest and the humblest, 
may have their special tastes and their humours, but they will all flock to 
something of the kind, when they have a chance of doing so. Be it a pro- 
cession, a banquet, or a Court ceremonial, or a grand speech-making, or an 
inauguration, they will be glad to see it, if not to assist in a more important 
capacity. 

Pity that the Times did aot seize this favourable moment for 
telling us, what we have long wished to know, what an 
“ inauguration” is. Is it the “ inauguration of an epoch, which 
we believe simply means its beginning, or is it the “ inauguration 
of a statue,” which, as far as we can gather from reading the 
accounts of such inaugurations in the Times, seems simply to 
mean its uncovering? But we must take what we get, and we 
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this much—that, in the eyes of the Times, both “ inaugurations,” 
and a great many other things, are all of them “pomps and 
vanities.” It is something to find the Times able to quote the 
Catechism, but it would be as well to remember that a “ pomp” 
js not necessarily a “vanity.” Doubtless all “vanities” are 
forbidden, but only those “pomps” are forbidden which can be 
fairly called “ pomps of this wicked world.” ‘The Times then 
goes to very difficult strain of prediction, 
ut the cere — 

There is no doubt that everybody who can will obtain a ticket, or a 
for the great affair of the day, and everybody who cannot will content om 
self with the best point ag by 

‘esources. our own London folk, W1 ne ple O} 
— be the four provinces. No doubt a very few persons, who cae not 
obtained tickets, or good standing-places, will write in the papers that all 
this will do no good to anybody in Ireland, that what the people want is 
something else—good food, perhaps, or self-estimation, and that, for the 
matter of that, the island will remain very much the same island when the 
Prince of Wales has left it. Observations of this sort have about as much 
place in the general order of life as the croak of the single village raven has 
in the joyous sounds and busy life of the whole valley. ‘The fact will 
remain. A great and delightful impression, barring accidents and human 
imperfection, will have been left in the mind of the people, 

One would like to know something more about that “ single 
village raven.” Is he a metaphor, or is he a supposed fact? Perhaps 
it is the Times’ way of speaking of one croaking old man. If it 
is a metaphor, = is amen | a wit except that, if people 
will write metaphors, they will do well to make it plain that they 
are metaphors. But if the Zimes means a real sane, a genuine 
corbie, we must demur to the ornithology. Mr. Anthony ‘Trollope 
describes the See meaning jackdaws—as fluttering 
in great numbers roun e towers of Barchester Cathedral. How 
pip untee the Times would allot to a city like Barchester we 
know not hg the ordinary village it allots exactly one raven per 

illage. e must confess that our experience of ravens is much 
ae ol our experience of villages. Tt is possible to go through 
many villages without coming across a single raven. In fact, the 
very few times that we have seen a wild raven at all, it has always 
been in places which suggest that the custom of the bird is to keep 
as far as he can from cities or villages either. Nothing leads us to 
believe that it is the manner of ravens to settle down exactly one 
in each — the Times, in its prior notions of English 
village life, thinks that each village keeps a tame raven at the 
public cost, to croak for the public benefit of the parish, we fear 
that facts will not bear out that theory either. 

Big a4 about ‘‘ Dublin and the four provinces”? Of course 

e Times has got in its head the vulgar expressions of “ the 
metropolis ” and “the provinces”’ to express oa in good English, 
are called “town and country.” But the 7imes has now got into an 
ee where = capital really is a metropolis. Dublin contains a 

“metropolitan cathedral”; it also, alone among British 
metropolitan cities, contains a second cathedral which is not 
ee Only, oddly enough, the 7'imes has never heard of the 
metropolitan church of Dublin; it only knows Saint Patrick’s, 
which, by speaking of it as “ :/s cathedral,” it evidently holds to 
be the only cathedral in Dublin. It is something to learn from 
the Times that Saint Patrick’s will “seat three thousand,” a way 
of looking at Saint Patrick’s which had not before occurred to us. 
The Zimes also estimates the beauty of Saint Patrick’s in an odd 
way; “It is handsome enough to have just cost a hundred 
thousand pounds iu restoration.” But not only is Dublin, unlike 
London, a real metropolis, but Ireland, unlike England, contains 
real provinces, civil as well as ecclesiastical. And the Times had 
learned its geography book well enough to know that there are 
four of them. But the Zimes had not got so far as the more ad- 
vanced lesson that Dublin stands in one of the four provinces, to wit, 
in Leinster. To the Times the notion that a metropolis could be 
fs of a province was inconceivable, and so the “ good people of 

ublin” are pointedly distinguished from the “ good people of the 
four provinces ” of whom they form a part. 

In fact, the Times is just ‘now evidently in a geographical fit. 
It wants to learn something of Irish geography, and it wishes to 
make the Prince’s visit its excuse :— 

The English are often told that, such is their insularity of temper and 
domesticity of habits, they know nothing of other countries and nations till 

ey learn it by the details of war, by national events, great calamities, 
revolutions, or something else of a very unusually interesting character. 
We certainly had a great deal to learn about the Crimea, about India, about 

. 3 and we have now learnt about as much as the average capacit 
¢ a good parochial Englishman will hold. But it is not less true thet the 
uglish have a good deal to learn about Ireland; and that even a Royal 
visit may have its value in directing attention to the country, and fixing 
upon the memory various names and corresponding ideas, which are now 
as merely names as the cities and rivers of Siberia learnt by rote at a young 

es’ boarding-school. 

It we oe be not unreasonable to ask for a definition of a “ good 
paroc ial Englishman.” ‘The class of Englishmen who live in 
places, liberties, purlieus, and the like, is hardly 
at arge “4 to make the distinction needful. Moreover, we do 
oak reas way @ man who lives in an extraparochial place may 

carn just as much about the Crimea and Abyssinia as a 
Topica pays his rates and tithes according to the normal fashion. 
loon assume that the words mean something, and we assume 

& “good parochial Englishman” is a class of which the 


Times represents the very best development. We therefore now 


‘ow how the Times i vi i 
ets up its geography, and, with this clue 


all be 


; rprised at the occasional result. How wise we shall 
about Clontarf and Bria, Boroihme in a week or so! 


But these things are trifles; here is the cream of the matter :— 


The ceremonies of next week will be not quite so imposing, nor yet quite 
so extraordinary, as those which the Emperor of Austria has lately sub- 
mitted to in order to satisfy the peculiar cravings of Hungarian loyalty. 
The Prince of Wales will not be required to perform dangerous equestrian 
feats on the largest horse that can be found in the two islands, or to wear for 
half a day the cast-off clothes of men dead many centuries ago, or to 
flourish a huge sword against the hostile powers supposed to beset us at the 
cardinal points of the compass, and to join in a procession of ten thousand 
notables, every man in a costume of his own, as different as possible from 
his immediate neighbour, Installations and investitures do not give scope 
for so large an amount of medieval eccentricities. 

This is all that the Times knows of that great triumph of law and 
constitutional right which last year put an end to eighteen years 
of unlawful rule over the ancient Kingdom of Hungary. In the 
eyes of the Times that great rite was mainly a “ medieval 
eccentricity,” a “ceremony submitted to in order to gratify 
the peculiar cravings of Hungarian loyalty.” This we suppose 
is as profound a view of current history as “the average capa- 
city of a good parochial Englishman will hold.” No wonder 
then at the odd things which the Times helps us to when the 
good parochial Englishman wanders further atield and begins to 
meddle with the events of distant ages. We dare say it is very 
funny that a king should have to “perform dangerous equestrian 
feats” and to “flourish a huge sword.” A funny writer might 
make any ordinary coronation scene just as funny. Why should a 
king be anointed, or, as the Germans more emphatically call it, 
“salved”? Why should one eccentric medieval thing be put on 
his head and another eccentric medi val thing be put in his hands ? 
A modern king does not commonly walk about in his crown, still 
less does he sleep in it, as the Kings, Queens, and Popes do in the 
illuminations to Froissart. Nothing looks more like a pomp and 
a vanity than a modern coronation of any sort. Now we admit 
that in most cases a modern coronation is not the great rite of 
old which made a man a King who before was not a King, and 
which was held to confer special grace and even somewhat of 
priestly sanctity. A modern English coronation is no longer any- 
thing of this kind, for the obvious reason that the King is now as 
much King before his coronation as he is after it. Yet we wish to 
believe that even a modern English coronation is no mere vanity, 
but that it is a ceremony striking, interesting, and edifying, both 
to the sovereign and to his people. But the coronation of the 
King of Tlungary was something much more than this. It was 
one of the greatest triumphs that the long endurance of a nation 
ever won over a ruler to whom years had at last tanght wisdom. 
It was the confession and absolution of a repentant criminal. 
When Francis Joseph “submitted” to this “medisyal eccentri- 
city,” he simply “ submitted” to the confession that his eighteen 
years’ rule in Hungary had been unlawful from beginning to end, 
and that he was now ready to be chosen and crowned King of 
Iiungary according to the laws of Hungary. We cannot suppose 
that the writer in the 7imes has ever looked at the anciént corona- 
tion service, common to Hungary with other elective kingdoms. 
But it may be found in Selden’s Titles of Honour, no very out of 
the way book. The essence of the thing is that the order accord- 
ing to which Francis Joseph was crowned implies throughout the 
doctrine which our ancient coronation services implied equally, but 
which was carefully got rid of when Cranmer doctored up the 
service for the coronation of Edward the Sixth. The whole 
goes on the assumption that the person to be crowned is not a 
King till he is crowned, but that the ceremony makes him a King. 
For a man who had been de facto ruler for eighteen years to 
submit to this form was no “mediaeval eccentricity,” it was no 
concession to “the peculiar cravings of Hungarian loyalty”; it 
was the most important of all political admissions. The King- 
elect was spared the humiliation of openly confessing that his 
eighteen a, rule had been illegal, but every word of the scr- 
vice implied that it had been. The man who had so long 
actually ruled Hungary was introduced, without any royal title, 
as a candidate for the Hungarian Crown, No King or Emperor, 
or anything of that sort, but ‘the most serene Francis Joseph ” 
was presented to the Primate that he might be then and 
there made King of Hungary. Before the Primate pro- 
ceeded to perform the rite, he required, just as a Bishop 
does at an ordination, testimony that “the most serene Francis 
Joseph” was a man fitted for the dignity to which he aspired. 
The presenting cage | testified to his fitness, the King-elect took 
the oaths, and in solemn form he was changed from King-elect 
into King. Here was no mere pageantry, no eccentricity, no mere 
pomp and vanity. Every word expressed a great political truth ; 
every stage of the rite set forth the fact that the Hungarian people 
had conquered in their long struggle. Even the ceremonies which 
seem Laney At oye | the clothes of Saint Stephen, riding up 
the mount, flourishing the sword—all had a reality on that day. 
They expressed the determination of the Hunganian people, the 
consent of the Hungarian King, that the King that day chosen and 
crowned should be King of Hungary on the old lawful terms of 
his predecessors and not according to any new devices. When 
King Francis Joseph of Hungary waved his sword to the four 

uarters of the heaven, one flourish must have been made in the 

irection of his own Duchy of Austria. After eighteen years of 
subjection of Hungary to Austrian rule under his own person, 
was there no meaning when the King of Hungary pledged him- 
self to defend his Kingdom against all dangers from the quarter of 
Austria as well as from any other ? 

In truth the great rite in which the Times can see only something 
funny to laugh at was nothing short of the conversion of a Tyrant 
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into a King. There is no sort of analogy between it and any cere- 
mony which the Prince of Wales may have to share in at Dublin 
or anywhere else. The Prince of Wales is not a Tyrant, and he is 
not seeking to be made into a King. His visit to Ireland, and any 
ceremonies which he may perform there, will not be mere pomps 
and vanities, if they do anything to attach the Irish people to 
British connexion. People may wonder how it can make any dif- 
ference in the political feelings of a single Irishman whether the 
Prince of Wales comes to Ireland or not. But if it does make 
a difference, it is right and wise that the Prince of Wales should 
go and make that difference. But it is hard to see the likeness 
between a mere pageant, even though it may indirectly serve a good 
political end, and a great national act of such direct political im- 
portance as the election and coronation of the King of Hungary, 
‘That great day was a day equally honourable .to King and people— 
to the princely penitent who sought absolution and to the generous 
nation who bestowed it. 

One only quotation more— 

Treland, unchangeable as it thinks itself, has modernized its fashions of 
dress even more than England and Scotland, which both retain a good 
deal of the old style. 

On these points we have no doubt that the Zimes knows infinitely 
more than we do, and we thankfully accept this piece of informa- 
tion at its hands. 


THE REPORT OF THE SCHOOLS INQUIRY COMMISSION. 
IV. 
S the Commissioners have not, in any one part of their 
Report, given a summary of their conclusions respecting the 
pone state of education in England, it may be well to state 
ere, for the information of our readers, what the most important 
of these conclusions appear to be. They are :— 

I. That the condition of the endowed grammar-schools is 
very discreditable, and calls for sweeping measures of reform. 
Among the many causes to which their defects are due atten- 
tion should be specially fixed on three :—Foundations have 
been administered by negligent trustees, who have not consulted 
the wishes of the people; means have been wanting to coerce or 
remove a lazy or incapable master; and nothing has been done to 
adapt the teaching and arrangements of the school to the peculiar 
needs of the locality in which it stands. 

Il. That there is no existing authority, whether judicial or 
administrative, competent, as respects both power and knowledge, 
to reorganize the foundation schools, and manage them when re- 
organized. 

IIL. That there are many towns and districts in which public 
secondary schools are altogether wanting, or are endowed so 
poorly as to be of little or no service. 

IV. That the private adventure schools, numerous as they are, 
do not now provide, and are not within any assignable time likely 
to provide, a sufficient supply of good education in those places 
where public schools are wanting. The private schools are too 
transitory in character; they are too much at the mercy of parents; 
they have been too exclusively devoted to what is called “ com- 
mercial teaching.” 

V. That the profession of teaching is in a state far from 
satisfactory. Teachers are in most cases poorly remunerated ; 
their social standing is not what it should be; many of the most 
lucrative places are reserved for clergymen only ; there is no sufli- 
cient test of a teacher's qualifications, and by consequence many 
incapable men are found in important posts, while persons of 
talent and industry are condemned to obscurity. 

VI. That while we have no cause to be proud of the education 
received by any class of society, we have most cause to be ashamed 
of that of the lower middle class. In almost all towns, accord- 
ing to the Commission, the schools in which children of this class 
are taught are worse than the Government schools ; and, although 
it is probable that the Commission, who know these Government 
schools only by report, exaggerate their merits, judging of the 
whole body by what they hear of a few favourable specimens, 
still there seems reason to believe that the sons, and still more 
the daughters, of the artisan are better educated than those of 
the small shopkeeper. 

VIL. That among English parents generally, but especially among 
parents of the poorer commercial class, there is a great absence of 
Jnowledge about education and interest in it, and that this is one 
main cause why the middle schools have been and are so bad. 

VUI. That none of the existing systems of examination are suf- 
ficient to meet the needs of the country. 

iX. That there are in various parts of England large charitable 
funds, some of them applied to education in an unsuitable form, 
some to other purposes, which are now doing little or no good, and 
which ought to be diverted to educational objects of proved utility. 

These propositions, by which, as we believe, the views of the 
Commissioners are pretty exacily represented, come in substance 
to this —that there is a deficient provision for secondary education 
in England, and that the provision which does exist is inadequate, 
not merely because insuflicient in quantity, but because it is un- 
organized, the endowed schools in particular producing little 
result, owing to there being no machinery for setting its proper 
work before each of them, and seeing that it does that work well. 
llence the measures of reform needed are two—the establish- 
ment of new schools, and the improvement of those that now 
exist; and such improvement may be carried out cither through 
the agency of public schools, or through that of private schools, 
or by both combined. For or by means of private schools the 


Commission propose to do but little, fearing, apparently, that 
attempt to deal with them would be resented 4 an pon. Der ety: | 
on the rights of individuals. They pass by with a silence whi 

if not contemptuous, is at any rate not flattering, the pretensions 
of the College of Preceptors; and express disapproval of the 
schemes of registration which were put forward by an association 
of private teachers, witnesses from whom they examined. Th 
suggest, however, that all private schools which submit to in- 
spection and examination by the recognised public officers, and 
whose fees do not exceed those of public schools of the same 
grade, should enjoy the privileges of public schools—that is to 
say, their boys should be examined and classed along with those 
of the public schools, and should be eligible to gain by competi- 
tion free places in public schools of a higher grade. This jg 
perhaps as much as, in the present state of opinion, it is safe 
to try with the private schoolmasters. But as it would eyj- 
dently be unwise to expect from such a course much in the 
way of a speedy result, the Commission go on to propose a 
string of measures for the reorganization of the endowed schools, 
The machinery by which the organization is to be carried out— 
the reconstituted local boards, the district boards which are to be 
called into being, the Charity Commission which is to be 
enlarged into a great educational council for the whole country— 
have been described in a previous article. Of the measures them- 
selves the most important are the following :— 

I. All existing or future endowed (grammar) schools are to be 
distributed into three grades, according to the income of each 
foundation and the character of the place where it stands. The 
third-grade school is to be intended for children who go to work or 
trade at fourteen years of age, and shall teach theelementary subjects, 
together with history, geography, grammar, and some little Latin 
or mathematics for the more advanced pupils. At least one such 
school, say the Commissioners, will be needed in every town—that 
is, we suppose, wherever there is a population of three or four 
thousand people within a circle whose radius is three miles. The 
second-grade school is to keep boys till sixteen, to teach mathe- 
matics and Latin to all, and to be provided in every town of more 
than 5,000 people. first-grade schools will of course be fewer 
in number; four may, as boarding schools, suffice for a million 
of people, whereas ten second-grade boarding schools will be 
needed for the same number. I:very town of more than 20,000 
inhabitants is however to be entitled to a first-grade day school. 
Some of the first grade schools are to be mainly classical, “ pre- 
paring boys for the Universities” (what if the Universities thems 
selves cease to be mainly classical ?); others are to look towards 
the army, the Civil Service, the professions of engineering and 
medicine, and are to give prominence to what are called “ modern 
subjects.” All, however, are to retain their pupils up till the age 
of eighteen or nineteen, The grade of each school will be fixed 
once for all, and any master or local board of trustees endeavouring 
to rise into a higher grade by raising the scale of fees, or giving 
instruction of a different kind, will at once be checked by the 
District Board. 

If. A variety of changes will be made in the application of 
school revenues. Fixed salaries to a master will be abolished, 
and the money hitherto so spent, though it will practically return 
to the master, will return in the shape of fees paid for the instruc- 
tion of the foundationers or free boys. Every head-master will be 
dismissible by a majority of two-thirds at least of the local 
trustees; he will both appoint and dismiss assistant-masters at 
his own pleasure. Local restrictions which now confine the 
benefits of a school to some particular town or parish will be 
swept away. Exhibitions will be opened to a wider competition 
than heretofore, and boys will be permitted to enjoy them at other 
places of education than the university or college to which they 
may now be attached. 

ill. Charitable funds, educational or non-educational, which 
can be shown to be now useless or mischievous, will be applied to 
new educational purposes. Doles of money or bread, for instance, 
which in many places serve only to demoralize the poor, wo 
confer a real benefit on them if used to provide a certain number 
of free places, by whose means poor boys might be admitted to 
secondary schools. Another class of cases is so important that it 
is best to describe them in the words of the Report :— 

Some endowments which were originally intended for advanced have 
sunk to the purposes of elementary cducation. This is the more to be 
regretted, because most often, in ceasing to be devoted to the purposes 
higher education, they have practically ceased to be charities in any sense 
whatever, and simply take a Coke otf the shoulders of the proprietors 
the neighbourhood. “The poor of the parish are probably worse off than 
their neighbours, while the landowners are certainly better off.” Those 
who would otherwise be pressed to subscribe for the school excuse 
themselves on the ground that the endowment makes it unneces- 
sary. If any of these endowments are to be finally handed over to 
the purposes’ of elementary education, it seems to us that they ought 
to be under the inspection of the Committee of Council. Under no 
circumstances ought any endowment, in our opinion, to be allowed to escape 
regular and careful inspection. But the need of money for the improvement 
of more advanced education is so great that there ought to be very strong 
reason to justify acquiescence in the transference of these endowments from 
their original purpose. ‘These endowments, so far as they were intended for 
the poor at all, were intended to enable children of superior abilities to obtain 
an education otherwise out of their reach, If they were attached as exhibie 
tions to some third-grade school, to enable the scholars to go to a school of a 
higher grade, or to some elementary school to enable the scholars to attend 
a third-grade school, they would be strictly fulfilling a part, probably the 
most important part, of their original purpose. As long as they are devot 
to elementary education, they are practically diverted from the poor alto- 
gether, and this is all the more objectionable, because it is generally defended 


on the ground that the poor have the first claim on the money. 
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. The financial management of an endowed school, which 
has too frequently been left to the master, will in future belong to 
the trustees only. The internal management, including the ap- 

‘ntment of assistant-teachers, will be given over to the head- 
master; the general character of the school instruction being fixed, 
as has already been said, by the District Board. 

V. An improvement in the status and qualifications of masters 
will be sought, not in the establishment of training colleges, 
which, in the opinion of the Commission, might tend to narrow 
the mind of the young teacher, and to be regarded as supplying 
(which they could never do) the want of a good general educa- 
tion, but in the institution of a system of professional examina- 
tions. Every candidate for a mastership in a public school will 
be required to produce a certificate of his having passed an 
examination in the subjects taught in the school; and every can- 
didate for a head-mastership must in addition produce testimonials 
ofhis having served as assistant-teacher in some public school. 

VI. To secure the educational efficiency of the public schools, 
and to introduce from time to time such changes as may be 
needed in their management, it is proposed to have each one 
inspected once in pons by the District Inspector, and its 
scholars examined annually along with those of the other schools 
of the county, by a court of examiners, acting under the 
inspector's directions. The results of this examination are to be 
pullished, the names of the boys being arranged according to the 
Axford fashion, alphabetically in classes of merit. In this new 
scheme the present University Local Examinations would be 
merged. Whether it would also supersede, or, if not, what rela- 
tion it would bear to, the Civil Service and Army Examinations, 
and to those conducted by the Apothecaries’ Company, the Incor- 

Law Society, and similar professional bodies, the Com- 
missioners do not state. 


VII. Finally, there are a great t rding to the | 
year, by a neck, which might have been six lengths if neces- 


Commissioners, 228 out of 532) in which there are now no 
-schools, and in which therefore public secondary schools 
ought to be founded. Of these towns there are 16 with from 
20,000 to 100,000 inhabitants; their gross population being 
00,000. 
' We have not left ourselves space to criticize these proposals in 
detail, nor is this indeed the time to do so, since their Con and 
value cannot well be estimated until the facts on which they 
profess to be based—the Reports of the Assistant Commissioners 
—have been laid before the public. Some objections are obvious, 
but itis only fair to suppose that the Commissioners saw these, 
and thought them not sufficient to outweigh the benefits they 
hope to obtain. One cannot, for instance, look without alarm at 
the ee to make so great an increase in the number and pres- 
sure of examinations over the whole of England as would be 
effected by this scheme, under which so many places on the 
foundation of public schools will be given away by competition, 
so that every clever boy who rises from a third-grade school to 
the University must pass ten or twelve years of his life under a 
constant strain, Some plan of the sort seems unavoidable if a 
career is to be thrown open to talent; but the evil is serious, and 
every care will have to be taken to prevent these various exami- 
nations from exciting too much ardour, to keep the ambitious 
master from spurring on the precocious pupil, and to make the 
prizes of success no more valuable than it is absolutely necessary 
they should be in order to enable the boy who wins them to 
prolong his education. So, too, as respects the system of graded 
schoola, upon which the Commissioners lay so much stress. It is 
plain enough that the grammar-schools cannot be left in their 
present state, most of them teaching little but classics, although 
hot one-tenth of them are in any real sense University schools. 
ut something will also be lost in definitely binding down so 
many of these schools to functions little higher than those of a 
national or British school, in stereotyping social distinctions, in 
making it impossible for an able master to do what several now 
living have done with conspicuous success—to raise an obscure 
school by his own exertions into a prosperity by which the town 
and neighbourhood may be greatly benetited. It remains to be 
seen whether any system of exhibitions from school to school can 
do for the poor boy what was sometimes done for him by the 
good school which lay within his reach as a day scholar. 
Respecting the value of this Report as a whole, and in parti- 
ha Tespecting the judgment with which the recommendations 
ve been framed—plans of sweeping reform put forward in the 
most moderate and conciliatory way—there can be no two opinions. 
any oue thinks the scheme suggested too bold, let him read the 
earlier chapters and see what the present state of things is; if 
any one would have desired more mF on changes, let him consider 
dies many and how strong are the vested interests and the preju- 
ces which measures such as those the Commissioners propose 
: have to encounter. In the view of such hostility, it may 
Ler + be wished that no legislative action should be attempted 
it is ob e ate and views here stated have had time to work, for 
ae Viously better that a complete and thoroughgoing measure 
© carried at the end of several years than that some Act 


ag Aa. at ag which would merely cut down the 
er grow i “ne - 
time much has bee » leaving their roots untouched. Mean- | 


n done when a discussion of the whole question 


Flee ao temperate, and so comprehensive as that which this | 


Port contains has been submitted to Parliament and to the 


NEWMARKET CRAVEN MEETING. 


Wut the exception of the three-year-old Biennial there was 
little in the programme of the Craven week of more than 
ephemeral interest. It is the fashion nowadays to scoff at New- 
market racing; but, though it is — true that in many in- 
stances the stakes are not magnificent, and the competitors not 
above plating form, it must be remembered that there are advan- 
tages which go a way to counterbalance these drawbacks. 
There is no crowd, and if there were, the heath is so large that 
you can always keep out of it; there is none of that hustling, and 
pushing, and gesping for breath that makes race-going at Epsom 
or Ascot an affliction and an agony; and you may go through a 
whole week without having your pocket picked once. To people 
who consider a hundred P pee 2 spectators n to the 
success of a meeting, Newmarket may seem tame and dull; to us 
who would rejoice if the company consisted only of the starter, 
the judge, and ourselves, it is infinitely —- e. And besides 
the racing, there are the early morning walks on the Bury hills or 
by the Limekilns, where as many horses gallop eve y as on 

1 the training grounds in England put together. you do not 
see good horses racing on the heath, you may see them at exercise 
—the cracks of the we and the present, and may be of the future. 
Whatever may be the collapse of Newmarket racing, it cannot be 
denied that, as the head-quarters of training, Newmarket is at the 
zenith of its fame. 

We may pass by Monday’s racing with a single remark. Resti- 
tution extinguished his recently acquired reputation by being 
easily beaten by so moderate an animal as Moslem, better known 
as brother to Knight of the Crescent. Baron Rothschild’s 
colt is a heavy lumbering galloper, and was beaten directly 
he touched the hill, rolling about like a great cart-horse. 
On Tuesday, Bel Giorno beat Bounceaway at a stone for the 


sary. 1 Giorno, who showed fair form last year, especially 


| at Doncaster, where he was only beaten a head by Virtue in the 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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Champagne Stakes, appeared in excellent condition, and is un- 
doubtedly an ee horse. It was no great feat for The 
Parson to beat Charnwood and Courtmantle over the Ditch mile, 
but it struck us that Daley had some difficulty in keeping his head 
straight. He would certainly have declined to make an effort had 
an effort been required, as was shown an hour later. Eleven ran 
for the three-year-old Biennial, the race of the week, but all 
interest was centred in three, Suffolk, Blue Gown, and The Earl, 
though some people fancied that The Parson might be again 
dangerous. It is sufficient to say that he was quite outclassed here. 
Of the three cracks, Blue Gown unquestionably looked the best. 
He has grown and lengthened considerably since last year, and has 
lost that cobby appearance that distinguished him. Suffolk was 
in fine condition, Mut has failed to add a cubit to his stature 
during the winter. No fault could be found with The Earl on the 
score of fitness. Strong he was and well trained he was; but 
beautiful he was not, and never will be. The race was left en- 
tirely to these three, though Nélusko, from the French stable, ran 
prominently for the greater part of the distance, and might pos- 
sibly have finished third. Suffolk was outpaced at the finish, but 
between Blue Gown and The Earl there was a fine fight for vic- 
tory. Both ran gamely, but Blue Gown lay too far out of his 
ground at the Bushes for it to be possible for him tomake up what 
was lost. The Earl was eased coming down the hill, and when he 
was let out he certainly went up the hill in gallant style. But his 
sides gave plain evidence of the spurs, while Blue Gown was not 
touched. Whenever there isa really close finish there will of course 
always be controversy as to the race, how it was won, why it was 
won, and whether it ought to have been won. Our opinion is 
that Blue Gown lost through a mistake on the part of his jockey. 
‘This opinion is confirmed by many who witnessed the race at the 
Bushes. He is certainly more speedy than The Earl, and why 
therefore should he have been kept back till the last moment? 
His staying powers have been questioned ; but after his fine speed 
had been sacrificed, and the issue was left to gameness, he cer- 
tainly mounted the hill like a stayer, and gave no signs of 
having had enough. And though, in the enclosure after the 
race, there was little the matter with either first or second, 
still Blue Gown looked the fresher of the two. The con- 
clusion to be drawn from this first public trial of the more 
notable three-year-olds is that Suffolk cannot hold his own in the 
first class, and must be reduced to a lower rank. We see no 
reason for believing that he will improve on Tuesday’s running. 
We look on Blue Gown as likely to do better over a distance than 
The Earl; but we must wait till the Two Thousand week to de- 
fine moie accurately the relative positions of the chief three-year- 
olds. 

There were fourteen starters for the Newmarket Handicap, 
which race was judiciously fixed for an hour when a good many of 
the visitors are in the habit of maging | the course. Of all handi- 
caps in the year this is probably the least interesting. The course 
is very severe, being a mile across the flat, followed by three- 
quarters of a mile up hill. The competitors are usually of the most 
indifferent calibre, but this year there were one or two fair public 
performers. Blueskin had won the Metropolitan at Epsom, and had 
run a dead heat with Blinkhoolie at Northampton, and the colt b 
Toxopholite out of Miss Sarah had beaten Lecturer and Good- 
wood at Doncaster over a course of two miles and a half. Lord 
Glasgow's colt could not carry home his heavy impost of 8 st. 
12 lbs. successfully on this occasion; but he ran very creditably, 
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and finished in the first rank. Blueskin, for whom the running 
was made by his stable companion, Wellow, was as fit as he could 
be, and was only just stopped by his penalty for winning the 
Metropolitan. This gave the race to Montagnard, who was third in 
the City and Suburban, and fourth in the Northamptonshire Stakes, 
The winner has thus obtained a creditable form, and, though slow, 
is sure. He waswell ridden by Huxtable. Guy of Warwick managed 
to scramble into a place—about his highest destiny, we should ima- 
gine. The Peer ran as usual like a thorough cur, and was last but 
one, the honour of a good last being taken by the filly by Malcolm 
out of Manceuvre, who, having been second to Blueskin for the 
Metropolitan, should have occupied a more prominent position. 
People, however, who expect to see public running verified in 
handicaps will most cota be disappointed. 

The racing on Welusios was of a very —_ description. Poor 
Suffolk was brought out again in a sol. Plate, but only to be 
again disgraced; for Laneret gave him 28 lbs. and beat him 
cleverly over the T.Y.C. On such a course he ought to have won 
easily, and he appeared to be winning easily, but gave up the 
instant he was required to make an effort. An impromptu match 
between Retty and Sister to First Flight, the latter giving the 
former a stone for the year, over the last half of the Rowley mile, 
was such a hollow victory for Retty that it showed that it is 
not only in after-dinner matches that mistakes are made. At 
even weights it might have been an interesting affair. 

The first two races on Thursday were on the severe course from 
the Ditch to the top of the Cambridgeshire hill. Tour ran for the 
four-year-old Biennial, but two of them, Ravioli and Cauthleen, 
were merely competitors for the third place, the possession of 
which in this instance carries with it some pecuniary recompense. 
It was in reality a match between Hermit and Julius, and the 
Derby victor had to concede 7 Ibs. to the winner of the Cesare- 
witch. This penalty just made the difference ; for, after a game 
and good struggle, Julius won by half a length. Both horses 
looked well, and there were certainly not 7 lbs, between them. At 
even weights Hermit would have won, and therefore some opinion 
may be formed of the probable issue of the match that is to take 
= between them at the First Spring Meeting, in which Julius 

as to give Hermit 1lb. It may be said, however, that the course 
on that occasion, the Two Middle miles, will suit Julius much 
better than the long hill at the end of the two miles from the 
Ditch in. The following race produced a great surprise, for 
Friponnier was fairly beaten at even weights for the Claret Stakes 
by one of Lord Glasgow’scolts by Young Melbourne. The winner had 
never shown anything approaching to good form last year, while 
Friponnier’s achievements need no enumeration. The long course 
from the Ditch in was against him, being out of what has been 
generally presumed to be his distance, and, in addition, he has 
only recently recovered from a severe attack of influenza. He 
pee by no means well, being dull in his coat, which last 
autumn used to shine like burnished gold. He allowed Lord 
Glasgow’s colt to take a long lec d—ten lengths at one time, and 
lay quite behind till making the Stand at the end of the Rowley 
mile. And when he was let out, and every one expected to see 
him come clear away with that wonderful stride of his, he was 
quite unable even to come up to his adversary, who had the best 
of him the whole way up the hill, and won with a good deal to 
spare. For the Sweepstakes of 100 sovs. on the Ditch mile there 
was a good old-fashioned set-to between Sir David Gam, Herald, 
and Phebus, first and second being separated by a head, 
and second and third by a like distance; but not one of 
the three is above mediocrity. Vespasian was never in better 
form, for he carried g st. 10 lb. gallantly to the front 
across the Flat, and might have been even nearer to 
Bombastes, the winner, had not a Skirmisher filly of Mr. Sairle’s 
swerved right across him in the dip, and extinguished his chance. 
There were two matches in which Admiral Rous had representa- 
tives, and he was successful in both. At the close of the day the 
spectators were indulged with a sight of Speculum cantering 
away over the Rowley mile from one of Lord Glasgow’s Miss 
Whip fillies; but though his performance gave no advantage to 
his opponents, it was scarcely calculated to increase the number 
of his admirers, The racing on this day was cf a decidedly supe- 
rior quality, but the chief practical conclusion to which we must 
come after a survey of four days’ sport is that Suffolk is only a 
second-class horse—perhaps not so geod as that even. The close 
contest between The Earl and Blue Gown adds little to our exact 
knowledge of the merits of the crack three-year-olds, though it 
awakens increased speculation on the subject. Ten days hence 
the curtain will be litted. 


REVIEWS. 


NATIONAL DOCUMENTS OF SCOTLAND.* 


S$ our readers know, the course pursued by Lord Romilly in 

the publication of our national documents bas long been 
too wonderful and excellent for us. We are eccustomed, as 
Englishmen, to bow without a murmur before the veil of mystery 
in which our public departments envelop themselves; but even 
English patience is severely tried by the impenetrable darkness 
which shrouds the proceedings of the Master of the Rolls. We 
pass over the blunders committed at ihe outset—ihe absurdly 


* National Documents of Scotland, Part 1. Ovdnance Survey Office : 
Southampton, 


useless character of many of the works selected, or the equall 
absurd incompetence of some of the editors who were appointed, 
the last fault has certainly been effectually remedied, and the 
resent editorial staff comprises for the most part men of the 
bighest historical eminence. But the character of the works 
selected for publication remains as mysterious as ever, When 
outsiders press, for instance, for some new and intelligible 
edition of the lives and letters of Archbishop Thomas, they 
are told that a Treasury Minute forbids the re-issue of works 
already printed; and the answer is accompanied with a list 
of new undertakings, of which one-half are = If the in- 
quirer into our history before the Conquest asks for a collection 
of the unmutilated biographies of Archbishop Dunstan, he js 
assured that Lord Romilly 1s wi sensible of the value of such 
a work, but that no money ean be found for the purpose. No 
sooner, however, is he satisfied with the explanation than money 
is found for monastic chronicles as historically unimportant 4s 
those of Evesham and St. Peter of Gloucester. It is, we suppose, 
in accordance with the same mysterious course that the collec- 
tion of materials for the illustration of our municipal history is 
ooh-poohed on the ground of expense, while money is being 
avished on a sumptuous series of zincographic facsimiles. Now 
we by no means intend to dispute the possible propriety of apply- 
ing this ingenious process to the reproduction of documents real] 


illustrative of our national history. The first series, for instance, 


of these selections had a certain undeniable interest and utility, 
There is something in the mere look of a charter or a despatch 
—its signatures, its contractions, its insertions, its erasures—which 
tells its tale better than a thousand disquisitions; and a glance at 
the actual facsimile of such a State paper as the Charter granted to 
London by the Conqueror, or the great Charter of Liberties, or the 
first writ of summons addressed to the representatives of the 
Commons, gives a sense of reality to the time which no mere book- 
work can afiord. Still a work of this kind is, after all, an histo- 
rical luxury. It seems to be a gentle hint on Lord Romilly’s part 
that the main work of his department has been done, that every 
article of primary necessity to the student has been supplied, and 
that the time has come for a little indolent unbending of the 
historical bow. 

The truth is, as we have ventured to remind the Rolls Office 
before, that this work is hardly begun. Grant that the series 
of Chronicles and historical biographies is exhausted—a thing 
very difficult to grant with such an instance as that of Dunstan 
staring one in the face—a glance across the Channel would r- 
mind Lord Romilly that in the mere provision of materials for 
a history of the people itself, there 1s work, and hard work, 
for years. It is nearly a generation since the commencement of 
the admirable series devoted to this purpose by M. Guizot, and 
still no direct attempt has been made to publish the far more 
abundant and valuable series of documents which remain to illus- 
trate the social and industrial condition of England in its earlier 
ages. Monastic chronicles like those of Abingdon, of course, 
do this to a certain extent; but even of these the most valuable 
remain sealed books to the bulk of people. The latter portion 
of the annals of Glastonbury, for instance, includes a minute 
record of the agricultural progress of the largest estates of the 
West during the fourteenth and fifteenth century, but these 
annals remain inaccessible in the scarce volumes of Hearne. The 
case is far worse if we turn to the condition of the more purely 
industrial classes, and inquire after the history of our towns. 
No country in Europe, save Italy, has materials so vast for 
the construction of such a history. Charter Rolls, Patent Rolls, 
Close Rolls are crammed with documents which need only 
to be extracted and put in type. Corporation archives are 
crowded with rolls and custumals which no one ever sees, 
or cares to see, but a curious town-clerk or a provincial 
antiquary. Now we are only stating a plain matter of fact 
when we assert that, till these are brought to light, the his- 
tory of medieval England, in any true sense of the word, can- 
not be written. We may have, as we have had, the weary story 
of kings and nobles and Parliaments, but the life and thought and 
progress of the people itself must remain unknown. The story of 
our trading classes, of the industry that has made England great, 
of the commerce which has given her wealth, of the borough 
government that handed on free institutions across the centuries of 
Norman and Angevin rule, simply waits the good pleasure of the 
Master of the Rolls, It is almost incredible that money should 
be frittered away on pretty facsimilies when, with the sole excep- 
tion of the Liber Albus and Liber Custumarum of London, not one 
of our municipal documents has been rescued from dust and dark- 
ness. Whatever interest or ability the earlier zincographs may 
have had, we certainly think they might fairly have waited till the 
real work of history was done. 

In this second series, however, we frankly confess our- 
selves unable to discover either ability or interest. As we turn 
from the emblazoned title-page to the sumptuous pages which 
follow, we look in vain for the “national manuscripts | 
Scotland” which it promises. The bulk of these exquisite 
zincographs turn out to be simple copies of monastic wee 
vranted to a few Lowland houses, and those charters of the 
most ordinary and ommmnanes type. Counting roughly, we 
find not half a dozen of really national documents, some four oF 
five of interest from their connexion with the Bruces, three 
municipal charters, and fifty records of ordina grant to 1“ 
ligious houses. Lord Romilly might just as well reproduce 
facsimile all the grants and terriers of Dugdale’s Monasticon, = 
label his work “The National Documents of England.” But 
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not, in an historical sense, of much importance, we cannot but be 
highly indebted to it for the peep it gives us into the actual working 
of the Rolls Office, and into the mode on which its publications 
are at present conducted. The series is, in fact, simply the 
result of that petty spirit of national jealousy which Providence 
seems to have devised to prevent the world from valuing at their 
syst rate the real good sense and sound judgment of Scotchmen. 
ven to scholars like Dr. Robertson and ‘Mr. Innes it seemed 
unpatriotic, when — money was going, to let Auld Reekie | 
ass without her share of the spoil. If England was to be in- | 
dulged with sumptuous zincographs of her national documents, | 
Seotland must have zincographs just as sumptuous of her national 
documents too. A little gentle pressure, such as Scotch members | 
know so well how to apply, secured, no doubt, the success of what | 
we may not trespass upon the province of Hibernian legislators 
by denouncing as a Scotch job. The purely negative result, in 
fact, of such a publication moves our sympathy too much to 
suffer us to be critical. We only hope, as we have said, that 
Scotchmen will be content with their zincographs, and not ask 
after national manuscripts which exist only upon the title- 
page. But if we find some excuse for North Britain, we 
can find none for the Rolls Office. Their funds are very 
limited, and it required no very difficult arithmetic to prove 
that such a age would delay works of real historical 
importance. With Mr. Hardy at hand it is almost incredible 
that Lord Romilly should not have known that this series of 
Scotch papers had no historical value at all. Whether as a 
work in itself or as a work which stands in the way of other 
publications, we can have little hesitation in denouncing it as 
a flagrant waste of public money. 
The most interesting part of the present volume is the preface 
contributed by Mr. Cosmo Innes, a scholar well known by his 
revious researches in Scottish archzeology. In spite of one lat 
ae fling at “the Anglo-Saxon zeal” of Sir Francis Palgrave, 
Mr. Innes is far too well read in the actual authorities on the 
uestion to fall into the usual extravagance of the champions of 
Scotch independence; while his antiquarian tastes enable him 
to discover a fund of interest in the meagre documents which, 
through the death of Dr. Robertson, it fell to his lot to edit. There 
is a glow about his description which makes it worth reading :— 


Limited as the selection necessarily is, we see as through a long vista 
Christianity introduced among our Pagan ancestors by the Columbite mis- 
sionaries ; the primitive growth of monastic institutions ; their reform, and 
the splendid development of a powerful hierarchy under David I. and his 
early successors. Even before the era of David we perceive dimly the 
dignities and offices of a Celtic dynasty, gradually merging in the grada- 
tions of honour and nobility recognised over Europe. In addition to the 
houses tracing their descent from the ancient native stock we see the plant- 
ing and growth of a new aristocracy in our great historical families of a 
Southern origin ; and with them the rise of feudal customs and tenures, the 
rents, services, burdens and privileges of feudal land estates. Then comes 
the Royal protection extended to the Third Estate, and the rise of Free 
Towns; next, the disappearance or silent process of emancipation of a 
servile class, the cultivators of the soil. As if to prove the design of such a 
system of civilization, we have a specimen of our early codes of customary 
or common law passing into written law. Here is also a curious and 
melancholy catalogue of Statutes, Charters, and State Papers of ancient 
Scotland, now all lost. We find specimens of early manners and modes of life, 
minute regulations of agriculture, pasturage, forest rights, and rights of the 
game and hunting. We become in some degree acquainted with the manner 
of social intercourse and correspondence by letters from a very early period. 
And all this we have not in the cold description of the historian or anti- 
quary, but in a homely and living shape, bringing the student of history 
face to face with the very materials of history. 


We fear that the student of history will have to read a good 
deal between the lines of his materials before he can manage to 
discover all that Mr. Innes points out. Scotchmen, however, who 
are not students of history may learn something from a mere 
glance over one or two of such documents as the Annandale 
charters. ‘I'o the royal encouragement of the great immigration 
of Englishmen and Normans, driven over the border by the bitter 
strife of the Conquest or the misrule of Stephen, Scotland owes 
the great bulk of her great houses, and of the names that became 
illustrious in her history. None of these houses were greater, 
none fated to become more illustrious, than the house of Bruce, 
derived originally, like so many of its fellows, from the Norman 
Cotentin and settled by the Conqueror in wasted Yorkshire. From 
King David Robert Bruce accepted, as from a brother in arms, the 
valley of Annandale—an immense territory, still thinly peopled, 
and then a vast waste or forest bounded by Nithsdale, Selkirk 


though the information which we gain from such a work as this is | 
| 


men to the West. It was only by the national growth of a 


century, by the pedantic feudalism of Edward, and, above all, b 
the patience and ability of his rival, that the Lords of ptine. bf 


| mounted the throne of a kingdom which learnt to hold itself as a 


stranger to the Southern realm, and whose inhabitants, six hun- 
dred years later, while speaking an English tongue and governed 
by English laws, piqued themselves on being the descendants of 
Highland cattle-stealers, whom their fathers had hung freely at 
the gates of Stirling and Perth. 

It is one of the advantages of these old documents that they 
place us beside the very cradle of institutions which our own day 
perhaps is destined to see passing away. The cry for “disendow- 
ment” or “disestablishment” may lead us to ask what endow- 
ment really meant; and such a charter as that of Thor the Long 
shows us a parish at the very moment of its creation. “Know, 
my Lord,” writes Thor to Earl David, “that King Edgar, your 
brother, gave me Ednaham, a land desert, which I by his aid and’ 
my money have settled, and have built from the very foundations 
a church, which your brother the King caused to be dedicated to 
S. Cuthbert, and endowed it with a ploughland of soil.” The 
manor was the parish, the manor chapel the parish church, the 
lord of the manor the patron of his chaplain and his priest. He 
may retain the patronage, or, as Thor did, he may from the very 
outset surrender it to some religious house which will take the 
great tithes, and send some poor vicar in its stead to starve upon 
the smaller ones. What is noticeable about the whole trans- 
action is its perfectly natural character in the eyes of the donor. 
In the nineteenth century it is possible to conceive a Church. 
both unendowed and unestablished, or established without endow- 
ment, or rich in endowments yet without local connexion with 
or establishment in the country. In the twelfth century a 
manor implied its chureh, and its church implied an endow- 
ment, by a sequence of feeling which was all the stronger for 
being unconscious. ‘The origins of trade and commerce are for the 
most part identified with religious foundations. The sheep of 
Melrose fed over the ranges of Lammermoor, and the wool of the: 
abbey made its way to the weavers of Flanders. A charter of 
Earl Philip’s secures its freedom of passage into his country. The 
great abbey of Scone, too, carries on a foreign trade, and secures’ 
exemption from the King. At home the work of reclaiming the: 
waste and the forest seems to have been carried on by the monks 
in the teeth of the great nobles. The quarrel between Melrose 
and the Lords of Avenel shows the resentment of the barons at 
the clearings effected by the monks in their cherished hunting- 
grounds, the ditches and fences, the corn-lands and the meadows, 
by which these restless reclaimers were invading the waste. Te. 
these indications of social progress, Mr. Innes had added a iew 
documents illustrative of the political state of the country—the 
submission of William the Lion, the inventory taken on the in- 
vestiture of John Balliol, and a curious grant of protection by: 
William Wallace in favour of the citizens of Lubeck. In spite of. 
these, however, we must repeat that we can discover nothing in 
the volume to warrant the ambitious promise of its title-page. 


‘ 


A STUDY OF TENNYSON.* 


RITICS, we know, are a cynical, hardhearted, and stupid 

race; and they show their base qualities most conspicuous] 
when they venture into the holiest places, and dare to lay han 
upon the reputation of a poet. Perhaps it would be a feeble 
excuse if we were to allege that, for one great poet whom they 
treat unfairly, there are a dozen bad poets whom they flatter out- 
rageously. {t would be a truer plea that the criticism of poetry 
is by far the most difficult task which falls to the critic’s lot. We 
can say with comparative ease whether a scientific theory is 
plainly stated and sound in itself, whether a history is accuratel 
and graphically told, and even whether a novel is lifelike an 
expressive of healthy sentiment. But to recognise good poetry 
requires a sensibility which may indeed be cultivated, but for 
which no amount of cultivation is a satisfactory guarantee. 
We can no more discover the merit of a poet by any 
definite set of rules than we can detect the perfume of a 
flower by dissecting it, or subjecting it to a chemical analysis. 
The aroma is too fine to be appreciated by the coarse instruments 
which are sufficient for ordinary critical labours. Unless we 
possess an intuitive faculty of perception, no apparatus of rules 
and canons will be of the slightest service to us. Poet 
in this resembles music. A man with a fine natural ear can te 


Forest, and the Valley of Clyde. But the charters set before us 
something more than a Norman baron enfeoffed by a Scottish 
king. “David, by the grace of God, King of the Scots, to 
all his barons and men and friends, Frenchmen and English- 
men, greeting”—thus runs the first. “David, King of the 
Scots, to all good men of his whole land, Frenchmen and 
Englishmen and Galwelchmen, greeting,” is the heading of the 
second. The names of the witnesses tell the same tale. 
Eustace Fitz-John (called, oddly enough for so well-known 
a personage, “Eustace, son of John,” by Mr. ae Hugh of 
Moreville, Alan of Percy, William Somerville, Hervey Fitz-Warin, 
Po the Royal charter in the Court of Scone; Walter Fitz- 

lan and Odenell of Umfravill sign the grant of Annanwater. 
= other words, as Bruce’s famous speech before the battle of the 
tandard would teach any unprejudiced observer, David was little 
more than a Norman baron with a ring of Norman barons around 
can eng over a people “ Frenchmen and Englishmen,” like his 

i at Westminster, and looking to Norman swords to sup- 
a0 im against the wild Scots to the North, or the wild Welsh- 


| at once whether certain sounds are in harmony; a man without 
| the ear knows nothing about it, and cannot be provided with a 
judgment by any educational process. No mathematical investi- 
_ gation as to the number of vibrations and no set of technical rules 
_ can possibly supply the deficiencies of natural feeling. We may 
add that ‘the possession of the true susceptibility, though a 
_ necessary, is by no means a sufficient, condition of critical power. 
| Men of ‘quick sensibility are often bad critics of art for a very 
| simple reason. They do not distinguish between what oe bring 
| and what they find. They are easily excited, as Mr. Ruskin has 
| somewhere remarked, by a picture, not because it is good in itself, 
| but because it stirs pleasant associations in themselves. They 

are more excited than other men by a few rude touches repre- 
‘senting some beautiful scene, and fail to observe that it is 
the thing represented, and not the clumsy representation, which 
really touches their feelings. Wordsworth’s imagination was 


* A Study of the Works of Alfred Tennyson, By Edward Campbell 
Tainsh. Chapman & Hall, 1868. 
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werfully stirred by the recollection of Peel Castle, and he there- 
ore wrote a noble poem about the very bad picture of the castle 
by Sir G. Beaumont. And in the same way much praise has 
been lavished upon bad poets, and still more _ the weak 
writings of good poets, by men who really possessed great poetical 
sonsibilit , but were accidentally led to praise the cookery instead 
of praising their own appetites. Once more, the critic may be 
affected by really excellent poetry, and yet give a very bad reason 
for a just judgment. The ultimate argument about all poetry is 
that it is good or bad because it appeals forcibly to the critic’s 
emotions ; that is, because he feels it to be good or bad. Now he 
may be quite conscious of the power which it exercises, and yet 
be unable to assign any good grounds for it. Indeed we may say 
that the most beautiful works of art are those which have been 
produced unconsciously, and show a spontaneous perception of 
what is right rather than a knowledge of the abstract rules by 
which the right thing is to be done. Hence a really good critic 
of poetry must possess two rare qualifications, which are still 
rarer in combination. He must be acutely sensitive to poetical 
influences, and yet able to judge calmly of the methods by which 
the poet has attained his purpose. 

This preface may enable us to speak with more precision of Mr. 
Tainsh’s qualifications asa Tennysonian critic. He has undoubtedly 
the merit—for in the critic of any considerable poet it is really 
a merit—of being an enthusiastic admirer of the object of his 
criticism. Moreover, without expressing our own judgment of 
Mr. Tennyson’s merits, we may say that he is specially enthusiastic, 
as a disciple should be, about the most characteristically Tenny- 
sonian poems. The great object of his admiration is Jn Memoriam, 
which he has studied in the reverent spirit of a religious zealot 
studying the sacred books of his sect. We may add that Mr. 
Tainsh, in his more general remarks upon poetry, shows that he 
has a true love of the poet’s art, and that he writes both gracefully 
and thoughtfully if he does not strike us as very loci or very 
original. So far, then, he has the right to speak which comes from 
an ardent appreciation of the beauties of his author and an elaborate 
series of studies. It remains to be considered whether he has the 
further power of giving a due account of the faith which is in 
him, and explaining to the outside world, as well as to the more 
esoteric disciples of his teacher, what are the grounds upon which 
he claims the admiration of the world. And here occurs the 
difficulty that the admiration is a trifle indiscriminate. He is like 
a man carried off his legs by enthusiasm. He informs us at 
starting that it would be “ very interesting” to study Tennyson’s 
poems after the three following cues’”—that is to say, first by 
arranging them in a series beginning with the purely narrative, 
and ending with the purely lyrical, poems; secondly, by a similar 
series, from the narrative to the dramatic poems; or thirdly, by 
“ observing the encroachments of the lyric upon the dramatic.” 
A man who would find such a task “ very interesting” must be 
one of those who think no labour lost which can clear up a line 
of their favourite authors. Mr. Tainsh proceeds to classify the 
poems for the purposes of this book under the following heads— 
Melodies, Portraits, Depictures of Single Passions or Sentiments, 
Restorations or Reproductions, Idyls, Philosophical Poems, Poems 
to Individuals, Laureate Poems, Riddles, Trifles, and Unclassi- 
fiable Poems. To each of these he devotes a more or less 
careful passage of criticism. In the case of In Memoriam, 
he has given us a series of explanatory notes, and “called in 
the help of several intelligent friends” to determine what pas- 
sages needed comment. He tells us that he has enjoyed the 
“dainty pleasure” of tracing coincidences of thought and ex- 
pression throughout the writings of the poet—in short, of com- 
posing a concordance to Tennyson. He does not give us the 
results, because he would deprive no one of the pleasure of carry- 
ing out such a labour for himself. The volume is completed by a 
chapter entitled “A Few Days with the Poet Laureate.” We 
hasten to add that this title does not imply what might be natu- 
rally inferred. The days were only spent with the poet in spirit, 
and appear to have been passed in the flesh at the village of 
Clevedon, consecrated by its associations with Jn J/emoriam. 
There he tells us that he “harvested a store of memories that 
shall last him his life through,” and adds, in glowing language, 
“in one mystic bundle are tied together for me the greatest poet 
of our time, the richest poem, the noblest friendship, and the most 
beautiful river of our country ”—with more to the same purpose. 

If we turn to the criticisms of particular poems, we find our en- 
thusiastic author animated by a similar spirit. Claribel, we are 
told, is perfect.” Lilian shows “a real and intimate knowledge 
of human nature.” The two Marianas are very powerful, though 
Oriana “deepens into a still intenser passion,” and forms “a 
wonderful picture.” The Sisters is still more striking, and com- 
poses “a picture of bitter and unmatched weirdness.” Break, 
break, break, and three other poems, are “exquisitely tender 
and haunting whispers of sorrow and farewell.” Love and Duty 
is a “poem of wonderful power.” The Dream of Fair Women, 
besides a power of “vivid and very pictorial description,” shows 
“exquisite portrait-painting.” St. Agnes’ Eve is “ altogether 
poetical and beautiful,” and stanzas in it are not easily over- 
matched. St. Galuhad is another “noble picture.” The beauties 
of Morte d' Arthur are “many and great.” The Idyls of the King 
are criticized in a similar spirit. “Enid and Elaine, Guinevere, 
Lancelot, and Arthur are members of the ghostly company that 
haunt your heart for ever.” Zithonus has “all the chaste severity 
of a piece of sculpture, yet it can bring tears into your eyes.” The 
poems classed as idyls, though “less highiy pitched than many of 
the Laureate’s writings, are more tender than any.” In spite of certain 


“supposed drawbacks, Enoch Arden is a nd poem b 
highest test of a poem, the worth ideal 
racter.” Many of the thoughts in ie Hail are “ very noble 

and exquisitely expressed.” The Princess, as we find with some 
sense of relief, does not seem to Mr. Tainsh to be particularly 
pleasant or graceful. “But,” as he hastens to add, “there are 
many noble passages, and the central thought of the poem is 
high and true.” Of the Two Voices we are told that “ it would be 
difficult to find another poem in which a conception so purel 
intellectual is classed with such richness of imagination ps | 
imagery.” In Memoriam is to thousands “a sort of sacred book 

and it dwells in their hearts in a place quite by itself”; and, ac- 
cordingly, it receives the honours of an elaborate comment, such 
as we are accustomed to read on books even more generally ac- 
cepted as sacred. Some other poems are touched more slightly, 
though we find it said of one passage in the “Ode on the Death of 
the Duke of Wellington,” that “it is difficult to say whether it 
is more wonderfully condensed or more wonderfully vivid.” This 
perpetual steam of incense requires rather a strong stomach. We 
must not be understood to say that the whole book is composed 
of this, and of nothing else. There are curious digressions—as, 
for example, one in which Mr. Tainsh defends certain views as to 
the condition of souls after death, and the probability that they 
may “slumber on in some long trance” ; besides elaborate exposi- 
tions of the poet’s doctrine. Thus Mr. Tainsh thinks that the 
poem entitled the Zwo Voices has exhausted the question of 
suicide, and he gives us an analysis of the discussion in prose. More- 
over, there are one or two passages in which Mr. Tainsh ventures 
to hint a little partial and carefull qualified blame. Some people 
have considered Enoch Arden to show a falling off, and Mr. Tainsh 
is half inclined to sympathize with them, in consequence of what 
he calls its un-Tennysonian character ; but he remembers himself, 
and adds that though the change has been called a falling off and 
pet as an advance, “it is safest simply to call it a change.” 

Ie ventures, however, to say, not that there is any absolute blot 
in the poem, but that the last three lines are its “ weakest por- 
tion.” Itis something to find that there are three lines in the 
poet's works which, though not absolutely bad, are at least weak 
relatively to others. 

The greatest danger which besets modern poets is perhaps the 
danger of over-popularity. A man who is lucky or unlu 
enough to make a hit is bepraised till he can hardly know whether 
he is standing on his head or his heels. If he is not thoroughl 
spoilt, he must owe his exemption to an unusual strength of min 
and a strength of the kind which is specially rare amongst poets. 
We therefore hold that such criticism as that of Mr. Tainsh is 
more prejudicial than even invidious blame. It is a pity when the 
idolators of Shakspeare go so far as to convert his obvious faults 
into merits; but at least they cannot turn Shakspeare’s head. We 
do not mean to say that Mr. Tennyson has shown symptoms of 
suffering from the indiscriminate adulation which he occasionall 
receives; but the precedent is a bad one, and should be dunueinal, 
as bringing discredit upon the whole art of criticism. Mr. Ten- 
nyson has his faults, and faults which any one professing to give a 
critical estimate of his works are bound to point out, on pain of 
being pronounced disqualified for the office which he assumes. 
Whilst we should be inclined to pass this sentence upon Mr. Tainsh, 
as upon one convicted of the heinous oflence of intolerable flattery, 
we willingly admit his capacity to fill another, though a lower, 
office. Those who are resolved to admire Mr. Tennyson’s poetry 
quand méme, to accept his writings as Protestants accept the 
teaching of Lfoly Writ, to read them, not as critics, but as wor- 
shippers, who wish to have their faith stimulated and their emo- 
tions excited, will find in Mr. Tainsh a congenial writer. He 
gives expression, not inelegantly, to the ardent feelings of an un- 
admirer; and other uncompromising admirers may 
be glad to catch the contagion of his zeal. His admiration, too, if 
excessive in amount, is generally directed towards the right ob- 
jects. The tone of his writing is pitched altogether too high, but, 
on the whole, the feeblest praise seems to correspond to what is 
worst, and the most ecstatic applause to what is really best, in 
Mr. Tennyson’s writings. Nor, in spite of his enthusiasm, is he 
incapable of making some remarks which may be useful to cooler 
critics. Meanwhile, we would suggest that a gentleman of Mr. 
Tainsh’s turn for laudatory epithets might employ himself most 
profitably, if not so honourably, in writing a store of those little 
sentences which discriminating publishers select for advertisements 
of new works, 


THE IRISH IN AMERICA.* 


I is easy to predict that this book will be highly popular in 
Ireland. It does more than justice to the Irish character, 
and credits it with qualities which our duller Saxon intellect is not 
apt to recognise as its attributes. But though there is too much 
in it of the ad captandum, as if Mr. Maguire was already biddin 

for place under the new Irish Republic, yet we are bound to ad 

that the work contains a great deal which it is worth the while of 
Englishmen to study and remember. That it is somewhat le y 
detracts both from its interest and its usefulness. Nowadays—when, 
in proportion to the work to be done and the books to be read, 
human life is shorter than ever—every additional twenty pages ot 
a new book must be regarded as an additional burden to the 
reader, and the sight of six hundred pages is appalling. Much as 


© The Irish in America. By John Francis Maguire, M.P., Author of 
“ Rome and its Ruler,” “ Father Mathew, a Biography,” &c. &e. London: 


Longmans & Co, 18638. 
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people desire to know about the Irish in America, they would far 
rather find their information contained in two hundred pages than 
in six hundred, and in one hundred than in two. 

Mr. Maguire seems to have spent six months in America—part of 
the time in the British provinces, part in the United States, where 
he visited alike the North and the South, the East and the West. 
He had a threefold object in view, as we gather from his preface. 
He wished to see whether “ capital” was really required for the 
material improvement of ; whether Americanized Irishmen 
became disloyal to the Roman Catholic Church ; and what were 
the sentiments which they entertained towards England. Of the 
first question we confess we are unable to see any solution in 
Mr. ire’s book, nor do we clearly understand how any solu- 
tion could be expected. The success of Irish labourers who get 

yment in a thinly populated country, and with their wages 

buy waste land on easy terms, is no guide to the problem what 
amount of capital is required to improve the condition of a country 
where the population is abundant and the land limited. On other 
oints Mr. Tagsin information, though somewhat of too roseate 
ue, is more satisfactory. He shows us example after example of 
Trishmen who landed from the emigrant ship with less than two 
dollars, amassing in a short time enough to buy one, two, or even 
four hundred acres of land; and not a few instances of men who, 
from no better beginnings, have made their way to high positions 
and great fortunes. There are abundant instances in America to 
show that Irishmen do very well out of their own country; but 
this does not prove that they would have done just as well 
in Ireland had not tyranny and oppression prevented their ad- 
vantageous employment. Irishmen are, after all, the great 
producers of an article which happens to be very much wanted in 
America, and to be not at all wanted in Ireland—population. 
And the testimony of hundreds of blue-books demonstrates that 
the population which fertilizes the American soil beggars the Irish 
soil. America wants labour for a virgin soil. Ireland wants good, 
thorough, and costly cultivation, and to get this she wants capital. 

It is cheering to read the accounts which Mr. Maguire gives of 
successful Irishmen. We take the following at random, only re- 

marking that there are many similar cases both in the British 
provinces and the States :— 

It is now about seventeen years since a little Irishman from Roscommon, 
named James Cufle, settled in the island [Woolfe Island, in the St. Law- 
rence], Low-sized, but broad-shouldered, well-knit and vigorous as a “ four 
year old,” Jimmy Cutffe, like thousands of his race in America, possessed 
only that species of capital which may be easily carried across ocean and 
over mountain—which rust cannot consume nor moth devour, but which, 
although the wonder-worker of civilization, is often blindly despised by 
those who will alone believe in bullion or bank notes ;—it consisted of 
his strong pair of arms and his brave heart. Literally, he had not a 

y in his pocket ; nor indeed—at that time at least—could he “ take 
a shine” out of his reading and writing. But so resolutely did the little 
Connaught man—in whose composition, it may be remarked, there was 
not the faintest suspicion of the Anglo-Saxon—labour at his calling, 
“morning and night, early and late,” that he rapidly became a thriving 
man; and Jimmy Cutfe is now the proprietor in fee-simple of 800 acres of 
rich land, which it would be difficult to match in Roscommon; with a fine 
house, a stable full of good horses, spacious barns, cattle and stock of every kind 
—in a word, everything that the heart of any rational Irishman could desire. 
He drives his family to church in a spring waggon, drawn by a pair of good 
horses, “as grand as the Lord Mayor of London, or as any gentleman 
in the ould country.” 1 happened to be in Kingston the day Jimmy Cute 
came in to take up the bill on which he had raised the purchase-money for his 
latest acquisition of 200 acres. It was rather a large sum, but the produce 
of his harvest enabled him to do so without embarrassment. And Jimmy’s 
sharp grey eye glistened, as he told how he had got along, and succeeded 
not only in “making a man of himself, thank God,” but—what pleased him 
quite as much—in buying out the old settlers—a class rather inclined to 
think little of what the Jimmy Cuffes can do, 

When describing how several of the wealthiest of the modern emigrants 

succeeded in life, some one who knew the city well would say: “Such a 
man first worked as a labourer ; I remember this man in a sawmill; that 
man commenced as a lumberman ; one was a gardener, another a porter, 
another a pedlar: and now such a man is worth 2,ooo/.; such a man, 5,0001.; 
such a man, 10,000/. ; such a man, 20,000/.; such a man, §0,000/.: but, sir, 
all made by honesty, energy, and good conduct.” ‘his is literally the 
history—the noble historr—of many a man in St. John, who is a credit to 
the country of his adoption, and an honour to the land of his nativity. 
It should not be forgotten that twenty or thirty years the 
difficulties of the both in the 
greater than they are now, owing to the absence of roads, towns, 
stores, milis, &c. &c. Nor were these the only hardships with 
which he had to contend. The emigrant ship in those days was 
scene of brutal greed, avarice, cmalap, ooh ust such as it would 
be equally difficult to parallel or to describe now, though the 
orders of the Emigration Commissioners are too often evaded. 
We hope that, between the English Emigration Board and the 
New York Board, it is now impossible that the shameful scene in 
which Mr. Vere Foster played the part of victim, and which is 
recorded at page 184, should be re-enacted in our day. 

Mr. Maguire usefully devotes considerable space to showing the 
great misery which invariably overtakes the poor Irish who, 
instead of pushing their way into the uncleared forest or land, 
hang about the cities, waiting for “something to turn up.” These 
poor creatures become the victims of the most malignant fevers, 
arising from poverty, insuflicient food, and unhealthy dwell- 
a They are the victims, also, of the cruelty and extortion of 

e — merciless ruffians in creation, the low lodging-keepers 
who infest the poorer and dirtier streets of 
po a, - ad as may be the low lodging-houses of Liverpool, 
prs streets in the neighbourhood of the London Docks, they 
pate 8 of health and comfort in comparison with the “tene- 

buildings” of New York, in which the poorer, Irish emi- 


ts pig and pine away. The Board of Commissioners of New 

ork report that the most prolific cause of disease is the unwhole- 
some state of these houses, in sixteen thousand of which there are 
half a million of — They are almost always crowded, and 
ill-ventilated to such a degree as to render them continual] 
impure and offensive. The basements are generally below ground, 
therefore darker and damper than the other parts of the houses, 
besides being rendered impure by the accumulation of garbage. 
Their wretched inmates are the unresisting martyrs to typhoid 
fevers, or—the sole alternative—alcohol. 

Of the virtues of his lowlier fellow-countrymen and country- 
women Mr. Maguire cannot say enough. That they are the most 
industrious, hard-working servants in the world is an opinion 
which he will not find many American masters of families to share. 
“Ah,” we once heard an American gentleman exclaim, “ they 
are the curse of the country, those Irish sevants; they do just 
as they like and what they like; but we can’t do without 
them, and they know it.” Their frequent waywardness, care- 
lessness, and insolence may be explained by the fact that many 
of them made their first acquaintance with the decencies of civi- 
lized life when they found themselves in an American gentleman’s 
house. If the men are bad, the women—with all deference to 
Mr. ire we must say it—are, as servants or “helps,” nearly as 
bad. We do not mean es 3 their virtue, which our author 
delineates as of vestal purity. It is not of their chastity that we are 
speaking. They may be irreproachable in this respect, but certainly 
they indemnify themselves for one conspicuous virtue by many tor- 
menting faults. Perhaps the mistress of a London household, 
who has only to consult the advertisement-sheet of her morning 
aye to bring as many housemaids or cooks as she chooses to 

er door, has not the imagination to conceive the tyrannical 
treatment of American ladies by the Irish cooks and housemaids 
who condescend to seek employment. Utterly untaught in the 
elements of their business, slovenly, disorderly, dirty, unac- 
customed to the sight, much more unaccustomed to the practice, 
of neatness, they have not been six months in their new 
country before they impose conditions and exact wages which 
in England would most reluctantly be given to servants who 
combined long experience with peculiar aptitude. We have 
heard from an American lady that one special torment which 
the Irish cook loves to inflict on her employer is to select 
for her own amusement the evening on which the lady of the 
house may have invited her friends to dinner. At about 4 P.M, 
on the appointed day, “ Bridget” appears and says she is very 
sorry, but she has an engagement herself that evening, and she 
wishes to know who is to cook the dinner? Here is a crisis. 
The lady has two courses open to her; one is to fly into 
a passion, order — to leave her at once, then write 
letters of apology to expected guests, and retire with a 
bilious headache to her own room for the rest of the evening. 
This is one course. There is another, which, if she is wary, 
experienced, and acquainted with Irish nature, she will pro- 
bably adopt—that is, to temporize; to negotiate on the basis 
of a propitiatory offer, and to bind Biddy to the performance 
of the duties for which she is highly paid, by the present of a 
fifty-dollar shawl. Of these caprices, and worse than yn 
Mr. Maguire says nothing. In his eyes all Irish girls are g 
and virtuous; all Irish “ boys” brave and generous; though he 
admits that in the great cities many of the men are habitually dis- 
sipated, and intimately acquainted with the State prisons. An 
ordinary Englishman would probably say that, of ali the insolent 

ople he ever met, the Irish cabmen, porters, stevedores, and such 
ike in the American cities were the most intolerable. But then 
the Englishman is a prejudiced being, and, moreover, is —- 
sulle as fair game by Hiberno-Americans of this class, e 
hope we shall not offend Mr, Maguire by quoting a s which 
he must have heard in America, of a politician, with more 
humour than discretion, who addressed a crowd of Irish voters in 
these terms :—* Who made our railroads? Was it not Irishmen ? 
(Cheers.) Who built our factories and hotels? Was it not 
Irishmen? (Renewed cheers.) Who built our gaols? Who but 
Irishmen? (Loud cheers.) Who have filled our gaols? Who 
but Irishmen? (Great confusion.) ” On one virtue of the Irish 
women Mr. Maguire dwells with just and patriotic compla- 
cency—namely, their self-sacrificing devotion to the necessities 
of their poor relations at home. There is no exertion which 
they will not make, no pleasure which they will not deny 
themselves, in order to earn and save money to send ho: 
and bring out a brother or sister, or “ the old man their father.” 
Next to their family affection, their devotion to their Church 
makes the strongest appeals to the hearts and purses of Irish cooks, 
waitresses, and chambermaids. Despite the instances which Mr, 
Maguire cites of the faithful allegiance of Roman Catholic Irish- 
men, we suspect that the Catholic Church would have fared but 
ill in the States had it not been for the Irishwomen. They have 
universally retained their belief when that of the men has been 
destroyed or obscured ; they have always contributed liberally to 
the aid of their Church when their countrymen have given little 
or nothing. That their money is easily earned in a country where 
towns, streets, and hotels spring up almost every week, is a fact 
which explains their ability to give, but does not detract from the 
generosity with which they give. 

We pass over Mr. Maguire’s account of the services rendered 
to the Romish Church in America by Irish ecclesiastics, and of 
the rapid progress which that Church is making. Nor will we 
linger over his repeated and angry protest against the use of the 
term “Scotch-Irish,” by which the Ulster emigrants style them- 
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selves in preference to the ordi name of “Trish.” Weshould 
have thought that Mr. Maguire had learned in Ireland that the 
Ulster men are more Scotch than Irish; have intermarried more 
with Scotch and English than with Irish families; and that in 
Southern Ireland they are called “Scotch”; sometimes with this 
addition—“ and d—d bad Scotch too!” 

Mr. Maguire dwells with pride upon the martial prowess of his 
countrymen, as displayed on both sides in the late civil war. From 
him we learn, what we do not recollect to have read in any 
American history of the war, that the Irish soldier not only “was 
free from the angry passions by which others were animated, but 
he was constantly impressed by the strongest religious influence.” 
Whether these religious feelings universally prevailed among the 
Irish corps it boots not to inquire. The following eulogy will 
probably satisfy military curiosity :— 

The opinions of a man of Cleburne’s stamp, as to the character of the 

Trish as soldiers, I give in the words of the friend who heard them expressed 
by that great General: “In reference to the relative merits, as soldiers, of 
the different kind of men in the service, he said he preferred the Irish, not on 
the ground of their courage, for of that there was no lack in the Confederate 
service, but for other qualities, highly useful in war. After a long day’s 
march they generally had their tents up first ; they were more cleanly in 
their persons; under the fatigue of hard work, or a heavy march, they 
showed more endurance, and recovered sooner; they were more cheerful 
under privation; and above all, they were more amenable to discipline. 
These, he said, were highly useful qualities in war; and from actual obser- 
vation he was persuaded the Irish soldiers possessed them in a higher degree 
than any other people that came under his eye.” 
Itis worth while ascertaining what sentiments these men entertained 
towards England, and Mr. Maguire does not allow us to remain 
in ignorance on this point. The first witness is an Ivish soldier 
from Alabama, riddled with shot ; wounded in the neck ; wounded 
near the spine ; and with his arm shattered :— 

But I well remember how his eyes sparkled, and his face became suffused 

with enthusiasm, as, suddenly flinging aloft his other arm, lean and sinewy, 
he exclaimed in a voice of concentrated passion—* This is the only arm I 
have left, and, so help me God! I’d give it and every drop of my heart’s 
blood, if I could only strike one blow for Ireland! I'd be satisfied to die of 
my wounds then, for I’d die happy in her cause.” 
In the bottom of a mine he listened to a young miner haranguing 
his fellow-labourers on the “ wrongs of Ireland and the iniquities 
of England. What could England do against America? Nothing. 
England was to go down, and Ireland was to be the instrument 
of her ruin.” 

As to the wrongs of which these Irish were so full, most of them 
are resolvable into the ejectments and the cruelties which accom- 

anied them. There have, of course, been very cruel ejectments 
in Ireland, effected 7 Irishmen against Irishmen for mere greed 
and covetousness. But there have also been other ejectments 
which, cruel in appearance, were merciful both in their objects 
and results; and without which Southern Ireland would have 
been one huge blighted potato-field, strewn with myriads of 
hunger-smitten corpses. But it enters not into the Irish mind to 
discriminate between the one class and the other. The enforced 
emigration which saved a county or a district from the pest and 
famine which the disproportion between inhabitants and food 
must have caused is confounded with the enforced dispossession 
of a good tenant at the order of an avaricious landlord. And the 
impression left is that of British harshness and injustice. This 
impression-has been confirmed by the arts and eflorts of those who 
knew better. 

We conclude with one more extract :— 

A strange notion—indeed, downright delusion—exists in the Irish- 

American mind as to the power of England. One would suppose, from 
listening to one of her contemners, that England’s day was gone—that she 
was worn out and effete, that the British Lion was fangless, as harmless as 
a performing poodle, as innocuous as a stuffed specimen in a travelling show. 
You may tell the scoffer of her revenue of more than 350,000,000 dollars in 
gold, and how her people ungrudgingly expend 130,000,000 dollars in gold on 
her army and her fleet; but you are pooh-poohed, and answered, that her 
day is past, and that she will go to pieces at the first shock. “ Her 100,000, 
or 150,000 soldiers, scattered over the world; what are they? We had 
more than a million in arms at the close of the war, besides what the South 
had. What is she, then, to this great country? We”—the speaker is an 
Irishman of less than thirty years’ standing—* we whipped her in 1776, and 
we whipped her in 1812, and we'd whip her again ; and I wish to God we 
had the chance to-day before to-morrow—that’s all.” 
Many an Englishman on reading this will regret the inert and 
careless mode of emigration under which Irishmen were shipped 
to a jealous and rival State, instead of being settled in English 
colonies, where the surrounding influences would have encou- 
raged loyalty, or, at least, have discouraged disloyalty towards 
England. It might not be untrue to say that, at bottom, 
Mr. Maguire has a latent sympathy with the Fenians; not exactly 
as Fenians, but as Irishmen. He cannot speak too fully or favour- 
ably of their valour, their enthusiasm, or their “ chivalry.” So 
strong a sentiment of nationality will make him and his book 
highly — in Ireland. At the same time we are bound to 
add that he expresses himself in terms inoffensive towards Eng- 
land, and his book, despite its lengthiness and its bias, will be read 
with profit by many Englishmen. 


LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY.* 
(Second Notice.) 
i ign subject of changes of climate in different periods of the 
earth’s history is in the present edition discussed in four 
chapters, x. to xiv. In these Sir Charles Lyell somewhat modifies 


* Principles of Geology; or, the Ancient Changes of the Eurth and its 
Inhabitants, as illustrated by Geological Monuments. By Six Charles Lyell, 
Bart. London: John Murray. 1367. 


his older opinion “that by the repetition of an indefinite number 
of local revolutions, and by slow movements extending simul. 
taneously over wider areas . . . a general change of climate may 
a be brought about.” By this is meant the effect pro- 
duced on local and general climates by the gradual formation and 
destruction of mountains, the raising of new land from the seg 
and the swallowing up of old continents, so that, in time, if 
carried far enough, and if most of the land lay only in and near 
equatorial regions, extreme heat would be the result, while the 
reverse would be the case if the land were gathered chiefly 
round the poles. Under such circumstances, assumed tropical 
forms like those found in the Coal-measures, the Oolites, and 
some of the Eocene tertiary rocks might spread far into what are 
now temperate areas, or even much further north during certain 
epochs, while at other times forms such as now inhabit glacial 
seas might creep into what are temperate and subtropical 
latitudes. But knowledge has increased on these points, and ever 
since Agassiz, somewhere about 1838 or 1839, so boldly an- 
nounced the universality of a glacial epoch, many geologists have 
disbelieved in the possibility of accounting for a cold so rigorous 
by mere changes in physical geography, however extensive, 
Agassiz himself attempted to show that the peer or 
poverty of genera and species in great geological periods helped 
to indicate great variations of climate in all geological time; and 
others have proved, or fancied that they proved (and not without 
followers), the recurrence of intercalated “ glacial epochs” am 
warmer periods in palsozoic, possibly in secondary, and certainly 
in tertiary times, similar to t which formed the nearly recent 
boulder beds that cover the surface of Northern Europe and 
America at the present day. So familiar are these conclusions 
becoming to modern geologists, that we need not detain our 
readers by examining Sir Charles Lyell’s excellent analyses of the 
— of changes of climate from the Neolithic stone age of Sir 

ohn Lubbock and the age of the later mammoths, the “ Glacial 
epoch, the warmer Pliocene beds, and the Miocene period of 
Switzerland,” with all its subtropical and tropical plants ; while far 
towards the Pole, or, as Heer surmises, even at the Pole itself (if 
land were there), many species of common genera lived (some 
would say of existing species) that are now found chiefly in warm 
and in temperate climates. 

Carrying his examination of the proofs of climatic changes 
through all the secondary and palsozoic epochs derived from 
organic and inorganic evidence, Rie Charles is in favour of the 
opinion that through all the geological epochs “the temperature 
was generally higher than it is now,” with “a marked exception 
in the Glacial period intervening between pliocene and modern 
times ; while some indications seem also to have been discovered 
of intercalated glacial periods of older date, especially in the 
Miocene, Eocene, and Permian eras, but no decided changes in the 
organic remains have yet been shown to accompany the supposed 
glacial action of those remoter periods.” The italics are our 
own. In this condensed summary Sir Charles still exercises much 
of that caution which is often so admirable in Lg ge philo- 
sophy, for he clearly does not feel quite justified in admitting 
glacial epochs older than the “Glacial period” that approaches 
modern times. The “ inorganic proofs of supposed glacial action” 
seem to have been discovered, while the character of the organic 
remains of these assumed old epochs of cold, exhibiting no accom- 
panying harmony, are at variance with the evidences supposed 
to indicate ancient icy seas. And yet the steady and slow ad- 
vance of the subject since, thirteen years ago, the glacial origin 
of the Permian boulder-beds was asserted, appears to be ominous 
of its future progress; and possibly even the philosophic caution 
of the author of the Principles of Geology might have touched it 
in a more hopeful spirit had he considered fully the episodical 
character of glacial epochs. The Old red sandstone boulder-beds 
(if they be glacial), and those of Permian age, eminently lie on 
old, irregular, submerged surfaces, just like the glacial drifts of 
nearly modern age; and the Permian fossils of the magnesian 
limestone—poor, dwarfed, and dwindled as they are—have no 
direct connexion with the boulder-beds of more ancient date in 
the same series of formations. And so of the other formations. 
Long as it lasted, like the others cited, our own glacial epoch is 
but an episode in modern geological history. In all the older 
geological times, our materials for writing their history is, to @ 
great extent, supplied by marine molluscs, If the modern glacial 
epoch were criticized chiefly by this light, it would be found that 
it was intercalated between strata formed in seas rather warm than 
otherwise to begin with, and again now sufliciently temperate; 
and indeed, along with, but older than, any of these, we might 
very well include part of the Crag, which, in its molluscs, 18 &s 
intimately connected with modern times as individual divi- 
sions, for example, of the Oolitic, cretaceous, Eocene, or Miocene 
times are with each other. In fact, in this case, neglecting 
the great principle, not of absolute, but of average ull- 
formity in the history of the earth as revealed by formations, = 
Charles, unawares as it were, has exaggerated the —_ M4 
our glacial epoch. Geologists are especially apt to do this. 
haze in the mind’s atmosphere, like refraction caused by poser | 
in the air, often not only distorts and elevates objects far 0 
on the geological horizon, but sometimes brings objects into Mile 
that in an ordinary way ought to be quite out of sight; while, 
again, objects that are near our eyes assume undue importance 
because we can analyse their details. Under these circumstances, 
half a dozen of the details of what, for want of better names, We 
call epochs or periods, occupy no less space in the mind’s eye, an 
have more importance in our picture, than other greater features 
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that dwindle in the distance. The way to realize the importance | 


The remaining portion of the volume contains many minor 


of the Recent epoch in geology is to overleap the bounds of modern novelties when compared with the preceding edition, but they are 
time and endeavour to look back upon it. How much would of less importance than the points we have noticed, and bone 
remain of this epoch were it as old as the Permian formations? therefore, for the present we leave the subject. 


Could we trace one of its glaciers, and would the boulder clay 
itself remain ? Unless we can do this we cannot see the forest 
for its trees, we cannot see the rock for its minerals, we cannot 
an epoch for its parts. The modern period, in its wider 
sense, began in Miocene times, for, as Godwin Austen long ago— 
so well put it, the immediate roots of the living fauna and flora 
of Europe lie deep down among the Miocene strata, and no one 
Imows better than he that still remoter roots penetrate far back | 
through geological time. 

The causes of vicissitudes in climate produced by geographical 
changes are further treated of in Chapter XIL., and this chapter has 
also been rewritten. Throwing aside the old notion that the 
earth’s axis was once perpendicular to the plane of the ecliptic, so 
that there was uniformity of seasons throughout the year, and the 
later idea that — uniformity of climate through long 

riods was due to the gradual radiation of heat from below, in 
consequence of the consolidation of the earth from a state of 
ioneous fusion, Sir Charles at once rejects all indulgence “ in con- 
sectures as to the state of the planet at the era of its creation” 
(and we have enough to do at — without that, since, as far 
as we know, none of these earliest possible rocks show at the 
surface), and fixes our thoughts on the present connexion between 
climate and the distribution of sea and land. He justly hopes that 
by this means we may approximate to true theories with regard 
to the climates of ancient times, and possibly may connect these 
variations with astronomical phenomena like the precession of the 
equinoxes, combined with the revolution of the apsides, and the 
varying eccentricity of the earth’s orbit. ’ 

The influence of geographical changes on slow alterations of 
climate in geological time is a true cause of the greatest importance, | 
to which our author has done ample justice in this masterly 
chapter; and, on his showing, it cannot be otherwise than that, on 
both the local and general characters of old faunas and floras, it | 
-must have had a dominant influence—a fact of vast importance, 
if special climates were of long duration, when taken in con- | 
nexion with the views of Darwin. In Chapter XIII. he con- | 
siders how far vicissitudes in climate have been influenced by | 
the astronomical changes already referred to If, as stated by | 
Sir John Herschel, and agreed in by Mr. James Croll, the eccen- | 
tricity of the earth's orbit varies between ;), and ,}; of the whole, | 
the climates of our two hemispheres may periodically be strongly 
contrasted. For while the present eccentricity of our orbit only 
amounts to three millions of miles, when the extreme eccentricity 
amounts to fourteen and a-half millions, the heat in that hemi- 

here in which winter occurs when the earth is furthest from | 

e sun might, it is stated, be reduced by one-fifth of the 
entire annual heat received from the sun; all the moisture 
in high latitudes would fall as snow, and the intenser heat 
of a shorter summer would be insufficient to melt the mass, 

y because of the vapours which the sun himself had raised | 
intercepting the influence of his heat. But if this be true, | 
then we may perhaps conclude with Sir John Herschel that, | 
in geological time, such alterations of climate must have hap- | 
pened thousands of times, and our present difficulty is to re- | 
concile this, not—as we are constrained to accept Sir Charles Lyell’s | 


views—with the doubtful occurrence of old glacial epochs, but 


with their fewness. A few persons (and very few) might perhaps | 
point to the possible relics of eight, and the certain relics of 
four, sets of glacial boulder-beds, but that is a very different 
thing from thousands or even hundreds. It is worthy of remark, 
however, that all the relics of proved glacial epochs (as some 
esteem them) are found in immediate connexion with the | 
existence of proved continental areas preceding, and partly during, | 
the time at which the assumed glacial deposits were formed. 
Such is the case, at all events, with the assumed houlder-beds 
of the Old red sandstone, Permian, Eocene, middle tertiary, and 
more recent boulder-beds; and if there be any value in this theory, 
we can well afford to suppose that the ice-work due to manya 
Winter in aphelion is lost because of the comparative absence of 
land in places by the waste of which it could perpetuate its 
memory. On this account, even if Croll’s calculation be correct, 
that the last glacial epoch of the Northern hemisphere seriously 
commenced about a hundred thousand years ago, and in the main 
increased in intensity back for g50,0CO years, we may yet never 
be able to estimate the distance trom us of older geological epochs. 
the meantime it is a comfort to know that, if our present land 
endures, we shall remain pretty much as we are with regard to 
temperature for nearly 24,000 years, and that only after 50,000 will 
& newer glacial epoch begin distinctly to hint that, on the average, 
ut wil © on increasing in intensity for nearly a million years to 
come. Some astronomers of weight, however, entirely deny the 
eflicaey of the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit to produce the 
ee of climate attributed to it. However this may be, Sir 
; arles decides it to be most consistent with known facts that 
fe periods of cold are very exceptional, and only brought 
oem y abnormal quantities of land in high latitudes; and till 
infor wg of the world has been surveyed with eyes unprejudiced, 
other ph. and keen to detect the signs of ice and the meaning of 
- fee enomena—till we can say something more positive about 
pe — of old continents, and till astronomers and physicists 
“lp Us further still than they have yet done—the problem of 


bn uumber of glacial epochs that have occurred, say from Lower 


THE NEW LANDLORD.* 


R. PATTERSON deserves well of English readers for 

having enabled them to become acquainted with a book 
which contains a large amount of really valuable information, as 
well as a sufficiently readable story. Written in Hungarian for 
Hungarians, by one of their most popular authors, it may be 
accepted as a fair reflex of the feelings which prevailed among 
them during the period within which its events are supposed to 
have taken place, and much may be learnt from it regarding the 
subject which it is mainly intended to illustrate. That subject, 
says the translator, is “the passive resistance made by the 
Hungarians to the anti-national domination of the Viennese 
Government, between the years 1849 and 1859,” and of it we 
are undoubtedly able, thanks to Mr. Patterson, to form a clear and, 
it may be presumed, a correct idea. We should be still further 
indebted to him if he would render intelligible to us some story 
illustrative of the change of feeling which has recently taken 
place in Hungary, and serving to explain how such obstinate, and 
apparently unreasonable, patriots as the principal hero of the 
present work were induced to listen to the voice of reason and 
of Deak, to sacrifice their dearest animosities, and to forego the 
longing for revenge which they had so studiously kept alive 
through years of sorrow and suffering. 

Adam Garanvilgyi, the leading character of the story, is an old 
Hungarian gentleman who finds, when he returns home after the 
campaign of 1849, that his barns are empty and his fields un- 
tilled, and that his whole estate of more than ten thousand acres 
is left without bailiffs, farm-servants, ploughs, carts, oxen, horses, 
or sheep. There is little for him to do except to live on in hopes 
that better days may come, and meanwhile to amuse himself by 
visiting neighbours who are in the same plight as himself, by 


| drinking deep, by smoking hard, by playing cards with his friends, 


and by carrying on lawsuits with his enemies. But even from 
these distractions he is soon obliged to desist. For his one leading 
idea is to offer the Government fhe detests every conceivable form 
of opposition which can possibly be called passive, and so he 
prefers to sacrifice his pleasures rather than allow them to be a 


source of the smallest profit to the authorities. He is told one 


day that in future he must purchase all his tobacco from 
the Government agents. “ Very well,” he replies; “ from this 
time forth I shall smoke no more. At any rate I shall have a 
better appetite.” So he banishes to the garrets his old ancestral 
meerschaums, and gives up smoking altogether. Soon afterwards 
he learns that all wines are to be taxed. “ Very well,” he says; 
“from this time forth I shall drink no more wine. At any rate I 
shall sleep better.” And water becomes his only drink. Another 
day brings the news that playing-cards are to pay duty. “ Very 
well,” is his reply ; “from this time forth I shall play no more at 
cards. At any rate I shall not lose.” A little later he is 
informed that, in order to use a gun or a saddle, he must obtain 
a licence from the police. “ Very well,” says the old gentle- 
man; “from this day forward I shall neither shoot nor course. 
At any rate I shall not catch cold.” The next order is that, 


| if a man wishes to visit the next village to his own, “ he 


must first of all get a passport, which he could only procure 
at the county town on producing two sureties who stood good 
for the harmless character of his journey,” and which he 
would have to show to every policeman he might meet on 
the way. Very well,” he says; “from this time forward I 
shall stay at home in the village. At any rate I shall not 
be upset on the road.” And so he never goes further than 
the end of the village street; he does not even visit his fields 
to look after his crops. A little time passes, and the Govern- 
ment issues an order forbidding hats of the shape to which he is 
accustomed to be worn in the streets. “Very well,” is his 
observation; “from this time forward I shall not leave the house. 
At any rate I shall wear out no more boots.” Thenceforward 
he confines his walks to his garden, and devotes himelf en- 
tirely to his lawsuits. But there soon appears an order 
rendering all legal documents liable to a stamp duty. “Very 
well; so be it,” exclaims the imperturbable patriot ; “from this 
time forward I will have no more lawsuits.” So he ties up his 
apers and puts them away in his cabinet, and discharges 
his attorney. The consequences are naturally unpleasant, and 
one of them is that an estate which he had bestowed upon 
his brother’s widow, Madame Pajtay, for her lifetime, becomes 
her freehold, and is sold by her to a Ritter Ankerschmidt, who 
thereupon becomes the “ New Landlord” of the — Mean- 
while the old gentleman’s nephew, Aladar, is passing his time in 
the fortress of Kufstein, where he is condemned to spend twenty 
years as a prisoner. One day, during the fifth year of his im- 
prisonment, he is visited by Ankerschmidt, who expects to find 
in him a man of a pale, worn aspect, with spirits broken b 
close confinement, and who is surprised to meet “a yout 
of cheerful aspect, on whose ruddy countenance not a shade of 
sorrow was to be seen, with bright eyes and unwrinkled brow, 
and not a hair of his head grown grey before its time.” Aladar 


* The New Landlord. ‘Translated from the Original Hungarian of 
Maurice Jékai, by Arthur J. Patterson. 2 vols, London: Macmillan & 


times onward, must more or less remain in abeyance. 


Co. 1868. 
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informs his visitor that he is perfectly satisfied with his treat- 
ment, and that he has nothing to ask for. It appears that he 
might leave his room, which is four paces long and three broad, 
once a week, for half an hour, but that he never avails himself of 
the privilege ; that he might have books and writing materials if 
he would ask for them, but that he never has asked, never will 


ask. He might see his relatives if he liked, from time to time, | 


but he prefers not to see them. “I should be very sorry for 
them,” he says, “if they were to take the trouble of making 
such a long journey merely to utter a few commonplaces in a 
foreign language for half an hour under the surveillance of 
strangers. It were not worth the trouble.” Thus, even in 

rison, he carries on the passive resistance tacitly agreed upon 

y his countrymen. All this may be very heroic, but some of its 
details appear somewhat childish. One day, for instance, an 
officer hurriedly enters Aladar’s cell, and informs him that the 
commandant wishes to see him, The fact is that Aladar has been 
pardoned, and the commandant is waiting to tell him the good 
news. The following conversation takes place :— 

“ Quick, quick! get up, sir,” said he, advancing to the bed, and laying 
hold of one of Aladar’s arms. The prisoner looked up at him, but did not 
move. 

“ Do not you hear me? Get up at once.” 

“ Sir,” said Aladar, with humorous pedantry, “I am forbidden to talk to 
civilians,” 

“ Well, what of that?” 
me You are at present in my eyesa civilian, as you have no sword by your 
side.” 
“ That is true; I left it in the commandant’s room, and came here in a 

“ { am very sorry, but I must conform to the rules, and decline all further 
conversation.” 

The captain was obliged to tell the turnkey to run to the commandant’s 
room and bring bim hts sword. As soon as that was buckled on, Aladar 
rose from his couch and said, “ IT await your commands.” 


We all know what would be thought of such “:passive re- | 


sistance” as this if a Fenian prisoner had recourse to it. But 
in Hungary it seems to have had its effect, and it can 
scarcely be wondered at if the proceedings of the Government 
were really as frivolous and vexatious as they are represented hy 
our author, and if its officials were as corrupt and unjust as those 
whom he depicts in the persons of Dr. Grisak the attorney, and 
Herr Briuhausel the judge. The result of the conduct of the 
authorities is that the “ New Landlord,” in spite of his being a 
German and an officer in the Imperial army, ends by becoming a 
Magyar patriot of the deepest dye. And so in the concluding 
chapter we find him acting as the most energetic of all the 
partisans employed in getting Garanvilzyi elected as a member 
of the Diet of 1861. tor at last that stubborn old gentleman 
consents to give up his passive resistance, and to come out of his 
retreat. On Candlemas Day, we are told, the bear is accustomed 
to leave the hole in which he has passed the winter, and to take a 
look at the weather. If it is fine, and mild breezes are blowing, 
the bear returns to his den, puts his nose between his paws, and 
goes to sleep fcr another six weeks, “for he knows that all tine 
weather is merely the coquetry of the winter, like the liberal 
programme of an absolutist Ministry.” But if the bear sees that 
the weather is execrable, clouds covering the sky, snowflakes 
flying before the wind, and tree-tops creaking, he “shakes his 

elisse, rubs his eyes, and with determined good humour trots off 
into the wood. Tor the bear knows very well that the winter is 
now spending the last of its rage.” Aud so the old Garanvilgyi, 
whenever he heard rumours of brighter days about to dawn upon 
his country, used to smile and say, “It is all mere Candlemas 
sunshine.” Lut at last there came “ a stormy, snowy, tempestuous 
period,” when the mist of irresolution hung upon all men’s minds, 
and all hopes were frozen, And one day news came that the 
Government was about to sweep away one of the last relics of 
freedom left in the land. “ At this news Garanvilgyi’s uncon- 
cerned face kindled, as he said, ‘ This then is the time when the 
bear comes out of his lair.’” So he “again appeared with his 
grey beard in places where a stout unwavering heart was at that 
time of great value. The storm raged and blustered for some time 
longer, but in the end the bear was right.” 

Interesting as the story is as illustrative of a people and of 
a period very little known to us, it has no great value when 
regarded as a mere romance. It is true that a part of the 
second volume is excellent—that which contains a description of 
uhe inundation caused by the piercing of one of the dams of the 
Theiss. ‘the picture of the appearance of the country as the water 
gradvolly risesis admirable. Lut the rest of the story has no great 
artistic merit. The characters are all perfectly good or utterly bad. 
The police spy who induces Garanvélgyi’s bailiff to believe that 
he is flungary’s lost poet, Petifi, and then plays the part of an 
exiled Pole in Ankerschmidt’s family so successfully that he per- 
suades the Knight’s eldest daughter to elope with him, is the 
regular villain of romauce. Grisak and Briiuhiiusel, also, are 
clumsily blackened scoundrels, There is no delicacy of shading in 
their darkness. In female characters the story is somewhat weak, 
and its humour, of which its author appears to think well, is, even 
to those who are accustomed to the facetiousness current in the 
Austrian Empire, of an unusually depressing nature. But in spite 
of these drawbacks the book is well worthy of attention, and it is 
to be hoped that its reception will be such as to induce Mr. 
Patterson to continue his studies, and to bring before our eyes 
— of the scenes of Hungarian life which native artists have 

rawn, 


ENGLISH SEAMEN UNDER THE TUDORS.* 


| 5 iy~ subject of this work is happily chosen, and it has been 


treated with diligence and a fair amount of literary skij] 
| But, indeed, it would be difficult to write a book which should 
not be readable about the exploits of the hardy seamen w 
under the Tudor princes, laid the foundations of England’s nayaj 
power. The ocean has now been pretty well explored, and we 
cannot easily imagine the feeling of Magellan when he passed 
through the straits which bear his name, and sailed upon the 
vast and unknown sea which lay beyond them. We can hard} 
realize either the magnitude of the tasks undertaken by thes 
early navigators, or the smallness of the ships and insufficiency of 
the equipments with which they performed them. The Englj 
sailors were slow beginners at this work, but they showed, when 
engaged in it, an energy and perseverance which carried them 
beyond rivals who started in the race before them. The two most 
adventurous branches of maritime business in those days were 
| Arctic voyaging and buccaneering, and the English invented both, 
They owed the idea of a North-western passage to Asia to John 
| Cabot, an Italian, who settled as a merchant at Bristol, where his 
| son Sebastian was born. John Cabot, sailing from Bristol, discovered 
| and gave its name to Newfoundland, and King Henry VII. paid 
| 
| 


“to hym that found the new isle” the moderate remuneration of 
1o/. Sebastian Cabot, in another voyage, after sailing as fa 
north as he was able, turned southward, and explored Chesa 
Bay. In that day every merchantman was also necessarily a shi 
of war. A trader to the Mediterranean must be prepared to 
defend herself against Moorish pirates; and, indeed, long before 
she got there she would probably encounter Christian pirates who 
had little to learn from infidels as regards rapacity or cruelty, 
We read of a “great Scottish merchant and pirate,” Andrew 
Barton, who seems to have founded his fortune on the capture, by 
a Portuguese squadron, of a ship belonging to his father. The 
_ letters of reprisal granted for this cause became an authority to 
the Bartons for unlimited piracy during thirty or forty years, 
Andrew Barton was defeated and taken prisoner by Lord Thomas 
Howard, after a severe action at the mouth of the Thames. The 
brothers Thomas and Edward Howard were the principal com- 
manders of what we should now call the Royal Navy under 
Henry VIII. Sir Edward Howard blockaded in Brest harbour 
a French fleet commanded by Pierre Jean le Bidoulx, called by 
the English Prester John, a knight of Rhodes, reputed to be the 
greatest naval commander of his age. Howard lost his life ina 
gallant attempt at boarding Prester John’s ship. Many sons of 
noble houses besides the Howards did good service at sea under 
ihe Tudors, but the great exploits of the period were performed 
by heroes of the tarpaulin sort, who had been born and bred to 
the sea, and had not taken to it merely for the sake of a change 
from court and camp. The invention of buccaneering belongs 
especially to the seafaring natives of the West of England. 
in order to understand the character of the buccaneers, it is 
necessary to start with the principle enunciated by this author, thet 
piracy was a venerable institution which Christian morality u 
the Tudor Sovereigns of England had not learned to reprobate. 
In the middle ages the galleys of the Cinque Ports preyed upon 
the traders of Yarmouth and other places, and when the growth 
of patriotic feeling restrained English pirates from plundering 
their own countrymen they turned with all the more avidity upon 
the vessels of foreign nations. “In war-time piracy was openly 
sanctioned. In peace-time it was only denounced when it seemed 
likely to issue in fresh and unwelcome war.” Speaking generally, 
every vessel that went to sea with or without authority from the 
Crown was ready to capture or plunder every other vessel that it 
was able to subdue. Viracy, therefore, was the habit of English 


seamen. It was not thought wrong to plunder anybody, and for 


sailors of independent and Protestant England to plunder traders 
of tyrannical and superstitious Spain appeared positively right. 
Thus, if you took a pirate and imbued his mind with patriotism 
and religion, you got a buccaneer—the most audacious and 
terrible of all rovers of the sea, The later buccaneers were 
mere robbers on a large scale, who did not pretend to be 
any better than they were; but Drake, Hawkins, and their 
comrades honestly believed that in slaughtering and plundering 
the Spanish settlers in America they were doing the will 
Heaven, and they asked for the aid of Heaven in their enter- 
rises, nothing doubting that it would be ted. Sir Francis 
rake, first of Englishmen, sailed round the world, Sir John 
Hawkins established the trade in slaves between Africa and the 
West Indies. Their contemporaries esteemed these two exploits 
equally, and both were performed in the supposed service of God 
and of Queen Elizabeth. It is indeed difficult to decide whether 
the founders of the slave-trade or its destroyers were more demon- 
strative and emphatic in their piety. The contrast between the 
sayings and doings of the adventurers, which was not perceived m 
their own age, has a ludicrous effect in ours. Hawkins returning 
from an unprosperous cruise against Spanish coasts and evans 4 
writes to the Queen, “ Paul may plant, and Apollos water, bu 
God alone gives the increase.” The strong-minded Elizabeth, how- 
ever, had no great relish at any time for sanctimonious talk, an 
she had some sense perhaps of its incongruity with ee ey 
deeds. Her comment upon the letter was, “God’s death! this 
fool went out a soldier and is come home a divine.” 
Hawkins sailed on his first slave-trading expedition in 1562. 


of 
* English Seamen under the Tudors. By H. BR. Fox Bourne, Author 

“ A Memoir of Sir Philip Sidney,” “ English Merchants,” &c. 2 vols. 
London: Richard Bentley. 1868. 
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He had heard that store of negroes might be had upon the coast 
of Guinea, and that they were good merchandize in Hispaniola. 
The Spanish colonists were forbidden by their Government to 
trade with Englishmen, but they might be persuaded or, if 
need were, compelled to purchase slaves. To obtain slaves, 
Hawkins landed in Africa, and aided native princes in their wars. 
On one of these expeditions he was nearly captured, and in 
crossing to the West Indies he was becalmed, and with his 
crew and of human cattle suffered much from want 
of water; “ but God,” says the pious chronicler of the 
voyage, “ never suffereth his elect to perish.” The manner 
of Hawkins’s trade was to anchor in a Spanish port and 
invite inspection of his negroes. If the Spaniards made no 
offer, or it was inadequate, he battered their town until they 
came up to his terms. The profit of these voyages was sixty per 
cent, upon the capital embarked. The founder of the slave- 
trade received a suitable augmentation of his coat-of-arms, being 
«q demi-Moor in his proper colour, bound and captive, with 
amulets on his arms and ears.” Hawkins was born at Plymouth, 
and Devon has always reckoned him among her worthies. He is 
nted to us by contemporary historians as enjoying at once 
Divine blessing, Royal favour, and universal popularity and ad- 
miration; but in another voyage, in which young Francis Drake 
sailed with him, he was unfortunate. By force and treachery 
combined, the Spaniards drove Hawkins from San Juan de Ulloa, 
with the loss of several ships and half his men. The Spaniards 
put their prisoners to work as galley-slaves, and otherwise ill- 
treated them, so that for the most part they soon died. One of 
them, Job Hartop, returned to Portsmouth after twenty-three 
ears’ labour at the galleys and in divers prisons, All these 
Englishmen were worked and flogged as robbers, and a few were 
burned as heretics. We cannot help thinking that they deserved 
much of what they got; but in their own age and country they 
were regarded as patriots and martyrs, and we can imagine the 
burning hatred of Spain which was felt at Plymouth and other 
western ports, to which the companions of Hawkins’s adventurous 
voyages for the most part belonged. The strangest part of the 
story is that England and Spain were then, and for some years 
afterwards, nominally at peace. Hawkins, and the few survivors 
of his disastrous expedition, reached home in 1569, and it was 
not till 1588 that the inhabitants of Plymouth saw the Spanish 
Armada sail past their harbour, while Hawkins was among the 
English admirals who, with light vessels and dexterous seaman- 
ship, watched and harassed its cumbrous and unskilful movements. 
he father of Drake lived in Devonshire, but it does not seem 
quite certain that Drake was born there. But Plymouth was the 
port from which he sailed. With two vessels, one of 70 tons and 
the other of 25 tons, and 73 men, he undertook to sack Nombre 
de Dios, on the Isthmus of Darien, the granary wherein the golden 
harvest of Mexico and Peru was hoarded until it could be con- 
veyed to Spain. He did force his way into the town, and stood 
in a treasure-house containing bars of silver worth, as he judged, 
1,000,000/.; but a wound caused him to faint, and his men re- 
treated, carrying off their leader, but leaving behind them all this 
goodly spoil. After this he landed and formed a camp, where he 
made friends with an Indian tribe, and whence he led many 
piratical expeditions. With 17 Englishmen and 30 Indians he 
started to cross the isthmus, in search of knowledge and of booty. 
Vasco Nuiiez de Bilboa, first of Europeans, had seen the Pacitic 
an in 1513. Sixty years afterwards, Drake was led by his 
Indian friends to a mountain upon which grew a tall tree, and, 
ascending it, he saw that same Pacific Ocean, and yowed that he 
would sail upon it. But in the performance of this vow he was 
anticipated by his comrade, John Oxenham of Plymouth, who 
had gone in Drake’s ship as a common sailor and cook, but soon 
rose into favour as a daring buccaneer. Drake returned to 
Repent, and while he was awaiting the Queen’s permission to 
embark upon a new enterprise, Oxenham, weary ot delay, fitted 
out a ship at his own expense, and sailed in her to the Spanish 
» Ina creek on the eastern coast of Darien he drew his ship 

on shore and covered her with boughs. ‘Chen with his crew of 
70 men he crossed the mountains, and by the side of a stream 
Tunning into the Pacific built a little pinnace “which was 
five-and-forty feet by the keel.” In this vessel he embarked 
and cruised’ in the’ track of Spanish ships bringing treasure 
from Quito and Lima to Panama. He captured two ships 
ving on board gold and silver, and he returned to the river 
whence he had started. Then good fortune left him. The 
ards sent a force from Panama which attacked the English- 

men while they were quarrelling over their booty, and defeated 
them, With difficulty, and without their treasure, they made 
way back to the place where they had concealed their ship. 

h Spaniards in Nombre de Dios had discovered and seized 
er, Then Oxenham and his followers wandered about the 
Country until the Spaniards found and captured them. They 
were all hanged as pirates, and we may be sure that the men of 
rs rs did to the Spaniards in after years as the Spaniards had done 
pet xenham. Drake, with better fortune than his bold lieutenant, 
may from Plymouth in November 1 577, with five vessels and 
6 — One of his ships bore the ever memorable name of the 
Val Hind. In her he sailed round Cape Horn, plundered 
wt and Callao, captured a treasure-ship with 90,0ool. 
r of bullion on board, sailed northward to Vancouver's 
prone then landed to repair and store his ship at San Francisco, 
thec the Pacific Ocean to the Moluccas, and thence sailed by 
ape of Good Hope to England. One of his ships turned 
wards at Cape Horn and others were lost, so that the cir- 


cumnavigation of the globe was performed by the Golden Hind 
alone, with a crew of 40 or 50 men. On the 26th of September, 
1580, she anchored in Plymouth Harbour. Queen Elizabeth 
contributed to the cost of this expedition, and doubtless took her 
share of the profit, which was at the rate of 47/. for 11. advanced. 
But, as there was still a show of peace with tg she pretended 
to censure “the master thief of the unknown world,” while secretly 
assuring him of her favour. 

The first to follow in the track of Drake was Thomas Cavendish, 
a gentleman who had yr his patrimony at Court and took to 
om, to replace it. He became a fierce and skilful buccaneer. 

ike Drake, he sailed round the world with a single ship, and his 

hand was heavier than Drake’s upon the Spanish settlements of 
the Pacific. He sent word to the Governor of Manilla that he 
should come again in a few years’ time, when he should expect 
the enemies of God and man to have ready abundant wealth for 
him to seize. He did not doubt that his most ruthless acts of 
slaughter and spoliation were well pleasing in the sight of Heaven. 
The earliest and most renowned buccaneers, as we have seen, were 
deeply penetrated with patriotism and religious zeal. The ad- 
venturers who came after them were moved by the vulgar robber’s 
thirst of gold, although their daring and endurance were heroic. 
The two s of character are excellently exhibited in Scott's 
poem of Rokeby, and it must be owned that the chivalrous and 
melancholy Philip of Mortham is but a poor creature by the side 
of the audacious profligate, Bertram Risingham, who thinks that 
the armies which fought at Marston Moor for Church and King 
or for religious and civil liberty, would have been better employed 
in fighting side by side for treasure on the Spanish Main:— 

Led Bertram Risingham the hearts, 

That counter’d there on adverse parts, 

No superstitious fool had I 

Sought El Dorados in the sky! 

Chili had heard me through her states, 

And Lima oped her golden gates, 

Rich Mexico I had march’d through, 

And sack’d the splendours of Peru, 

Till sank Pizarro’s daring name, 

And Cortez, thine, in Bertram’s fame. 

But, whatever motive carried these Englishmen upon their 
voyages, they all brought back from them the same incapacity for 
enjoying the wealth which they had acquired. Cavendish, after a 
brief interval of repose, grew weary of inglorious ease, sailed upon 
a second expedition, and died at sea. Drake added to the fame of 
circumnavigating the world the fame of defeating the Armada, but 
he could not rest. When he was fifty years of age, and Hawkins was 
seventy-five, they sailed on a joint —o to the Spanish Main, 
and there found repose in death. th died of sickness, 
vated by fatigue, anxiety, and disappointment. In the Bay of Porto 
Bello, within sight of Nombre de Dios, where Drake’s prowess had 
been first largely displayed, his body, cased in a leaden coffin, was 
dropged into the sea. He has painted his own picture in a sonnet 
which promises honour and emolument to 

* Him that for virtue’s sake will venture far and near, 

Whose zeal is strong, whose practice truth, whose faith is void of fear. 
Frobisher, who served along with Drake and Hawkins under 
Lord Howard of Effingham, in the fights with the Armada, died 
about the same time. His fame rests chiefly upon the Arctic 
explorations which he effected in repeated attempts to find a 
North-western passage to China and India. The Pope had reserved 
the sunny and golden lands of Central America to Spain, and the 
cold and sterile region of the North was left to England. All the 
voyagers of that age sought for gold, but Providence ordained that 
our countrymen should not find it. Out of a portion of barren- 
ness were created Canada and the United States, while those 
whose lot fell in pleasant places made of them what we see in 
Mexico and Peru. 


DR. HOLDEN’S ARISTOPHANES.* 


ti spite of his superior attractiveness, and the greater insight 
into the social condition of Athens in his day which his 
remains furnish, Aristophanes has probably much fewer readers in 
this country than either of the Greek tragedians. It is rare to: 
find a scholar who has him at his fingers’ ends, as he has his 
/Eschylus or Sophocles. Three or four of his plays constitute an 
average stock-in-trade; and so, when we come to translations, the 
multiplication of which is a pretty tolerable gauge of an author's 
pularity, these will be found to be few, far between, and, we be- 
ieve without exception, fragmentary. Perhaps this lack of intimacy 
with an author whom so many profess to en, oy has arisen, in great 
part, from the corrupt state of the text, which has often the effect 
of making him give an uncertain sound, instead of the clear ring 
of genuine and attested metal. And though our critical giants of 
past times have, in Adversaria and detached criticisms, bestowed 
no little time and oil upon amending this incertitude, while such 
eat contemporary names abroad as Dindorf, Cobet, and Meineke, 
a done much, in more connected efforts, to put the text of 
Aristophanes into a satisfactory condition, it is still very much 
guess-work ; and little hope is given that the light of MSS. will 
settle beyond ar the many passages about which doctors 
disagree. In a brief sketch of the MSS. of Aristophanes, pre- 
fixed to the volume before us, the testimony of Cobet —in 


* Aristophanis Comedia que et cum Perditarum Fragmentis, 
Tertiis curis recognovit Hubertus Holden, LL.D. Coll. Trin. apud Can- 
tabrigienses quondam Socius, Scholae Regiz Gippesvicensis Rector, Vol. I. 
Cantabrigiz, apud Deighton, Bell, Socios; vendunt Londini, Bell et 
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reference to the most ancient and valuable of existing MSS., 
that of the College Library at Ravenna, and that of St. 
Mark’s at Venice (of the former of which a fresh collation is 
looked for from the hand of the Cambridge Public Orator, Mr. 
Clark)—is lamentably distinct to the effect that these are full of 
ignorant interpolations by uncritical and impudent scribes, and 
that their sole claim to preference is that all other MSS. extant 
are vilely bad, and that, as the Greek proverb has it, iv rugdav 
yAapupog Baordeve. 

The greater the uncertainty, the more need there is of soundly 
trained and discriminating scholars to undertake the task of 
sifting wheat from chaff, and of weighing in scales of approved 
accuracy the conflicting divinations of editors and emendators. 
And although the field may seem dull and dry, as well as unpro- 
mising as to a me | harvest, it will be found on reflection that 
real, solid, practical toil will be compensated in the long run. 
One of the hardships incident to such toil is, that the looker-on 
can give no adequate account of it, because the crop of results 
looks small to the outer gaze, and the work is the very opposite of 
“flashy.” Even when we have searched out and cited readings 
established, and texts ascertained, and orthographies placed beyond 
doubt, by the industry and acumen of + aad such as Dr. 
Hubert Holden, the citation must needs give but the most imper- 
fect notion of the extent and magnitude of their critical labours. 
This, however, must not deter us from the endeavour to do them 
justice; and we gladly call the attention of classical readers to an 
edition of Aristophanes which, when it is completed, will not onl 
take rank as the best critical edition of that poet by an Englis 
scholar, but will also command the respect and confidence of Con- 
tinental critics, through the internal evidence it affords of its 
author’s fairness, accuracy, and aptitude to be a judge in such 
matters. It is no light cause for congratulation that a Greek 
classic somewhat neglected heretofore amongst us has fallen into 
such capable hands. Dr. Holden was urged to the task, some 
twenty years ago, by his old preceptor, the learned Bishop of 
Manchester ; and a work begun while he was a resident Fellow of 
‘Trinity, and continued while he was Vice-Principal of Cheltenham 
College, has at length assumed a ripe and perfect form during his 
successful tenure of the head-mastership of Ipswich School, a 
royal foundation which his arduous labours in education have 
raised to the rank and status of a “public school.” During these 
twenty years he has put forth separately and collectively pre- 
libations, if we may so speak, of Aristophanes; but we ann ll as 
he himself does, his earlier editions as more in the nature of ex- 
periments. Nevertheless, educators will echo our acknowledgment 
of their debt to him for having furnished schoolboys and younger 
students with the wit of Aristophanes cleansed of its filth and 
ribaldry, and, further, for having taught them, by accurate 
criticism and, well-timed prefatory guidance, to tackle the difli- 
culties of a text without that chaos of explanatory notes, and 
those superabundant “ construes ” at the foot of a page, which are 
the resource or snare of a “Tom Brown” when he takes his 
lesson up ata shot. What we have now before us is the third 
edition, containing text, “annotatio critica,” and copious sum- 
maries of plots (to say nothing of a “chronologia scenica”), 
an account of the metres of each drama, and, what we have 
found specially interesting, some eight pages of “ addenda et 
corrigenda in annotatione,” called forth chietly, it would seem, by 
the new recension of the text of Aristophanes in W. Dindorf’s 
new edition of the Poete Scenici Greci, which is now nearing its 
completion, The promise of a revised and improved “ index 
nominum,” and of a “lexicon of Aristophanic words’’—of the pro- 
bable usefulness of which some notion may be formed by con- 
sulting the capital glossary of “ Words occurring in the Fragments” 
appended to the present volume—is something to look forward to ; 
but, meanwhile, no fairly-furnished Greek scholar need fear to gird 
himself to the reperusal of Aristophanes with Dr. Holden’s text, 
Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, and, perhaps, the Variorum notes of 
Bekker, or the edition of Kiister, or even that of Bothe, for occa- 
sional reference as to matters requiring explanation. Such a re- 

erusal will have for its result numberless nice additions to critical 

nowledge and grammatical accuracy, and will lead readers to esteem 
highly the editor’s critical scholarship, which is worthily emulous 
of our Porsons and Dobrees, and such as might be expected from 
one who still takes counsel on such topics with those who at 
present “ adorn our Sparta.” It may be prejudice, but we own 
to an impression, strengthened by examination of Dr. Holden’s 
notes, that English scholarship yet possesses that ballast and 
sobriety of judgment which as often as not is lacking to Meineke 
and Bergk; although both from other samples, and from those 
of his Aristophanic criticism in Dr. Holden’s volume, we should 
be inclined to rank Cobet as highly as Dr. Holden does, and as 
second to no modern scholar in skill, zeal, or acuteness. 

We need not go very far beyond the first two or three pages 
of the first play to find’ samples of the close approximation of Dr. 
Holden’s text to the nicest grammatical and orthographical rule. 
At Acharn. 10 half the editors read xexjyn, ignoring the augment 
of the pluperfect, which the Attic writers of the best ages never 
omitted, except in cases of metrical urgency, rr wats inferior 
writers constantly did so, Dr. Holden here reads ’cexsjvy just as in 
Nub. 962 he reads ’vevéursro, and although he does not go into 
his grounds for so doing, a comparison of Dindorf’s note 1. c. in 
the new Poete Scenici, will amply justify his accuracy, and esta- 
blish the rule of such cases to be that observed here. In the 
205th v. of the same play he reads, as did Bentley, Aaxparsidy 
for the vulg. Aacpari’y, adding, in corroboration, a reference to 
an inscription in Wordsworth’s Athens and Attica, p. 224. At 


Acharn, 51 he prints after Elmsley, for the com. 
mon reading which Mr. Green defends, but which in 
this instance is put out of court by the testimony of Phrynj 
cited in Bekker’s Anecdot. xlv. 1; and both here and in aie 
for 244) the mid. voice which he 
supports by Vespe 806 and two other apt — he indirect] 
contributes to syntactical accuracy. So he does, also, in defending 
the reading in Aves 57— 
ze. ought you not to “ epops ” and not “ boy ’’?) where E] 
and Demosthenes, as well as from two very apt parallels jp 
Aristophanes himself (Ach. 591 and Vesp. 1363), that this 
accommodation or attraction of the word quoted to the case of the 
article, or the case of the article to it, was not uncommon or 
unclassical. 

The Doctor's own emendations are commendably few, but such 
as there are, are marked by caution and verisimilitude. One of 
the most ingenious of these is in the Birds (v. 1071, Holden: 
1131, Dindorf), where, in reference to the messenger’s account of 
the size of the wall of Cloud-Cuckoo-Town, Pithetarus (for it is 
thus that he agrees with Dindorf in reading this worthy’s name) 
is commonly made to ejaculate, & Moécedov rot paxpove. For 
this genitive, which can only stand as a poetical coinage of 
Aristophanes on the spur of the moment, Dr. Holden suggests 
reading rod (ove, in support of which he cites Plat. Sophis 
235 D: «ard rag wapadsiyparoc cupperpiag peer Kai 
cai 340e—an emendation eminently convincing. In 545 of the 
same play he suggests yipoug for in the clause zupoie 
garnpice Pie, and, to go back to the Acharnians, he is at least ag 
near the truth as any of the many speculators who have ex. 
on the vulg. ivdov tvéov éoriv (v. 349 H., 397 D,). 

is reading ivdoy ivéoy 1’ eoriv gives a very good impression 
of Euripidean fine-drawn distinctions, 

But it is not perhaps so much in correction or guess-work of 
his own (a dangerous and fascinating gift) as in weighing accu- 
rately the divinations of others that Dr. Holden shines. He has 
the knack of carrying the reader with him in his decisions, and 
this is enough to show that they are plausible and probable, 
Thus, while we can hardly doubt but that in Rane 364 (377 
Dindorf), the common reading »jpicrnrat is out of 
place, as inconsistent with a night festival or orgy ; we pause but 
a moment upon Brunck’s conjecture ipiorevrar, but are at once 
wedded to that of Kock and Meineke—namely, syo7ret7a1, which 
Dr. Holden favours and supports by Eurip. Bacch. 74. Neither 
is there any resisting the appeal to our common sense in the 
adoption by Holden and Dindorf of Meineke’s reading, in Aves 
925 (979 D.), Adiog for aieréc, in the verse ob« ice ob rpvywv 
aieroc, ob Some common bird, and not the kingly 
eagle, was wanted to come between a turtle dove and a woodpecker, 
Adioc, a species of «érrupoc, or blackbird (see Aristot. H. A. 9, 18), 
is very likely to have been the bird Aristophanes placed in this 
collocation. 

We spoke above of the paucity of translators of Aristophanes, but 
we may congratulate those that are yet to come on the help they 
will find in Dr. Holden’s edition to the right understanding of 
their ground. Frequently a passage has seemed pointless, because 
a bungling copyist has attributed it to the wrong interlocutor. 
Some notable corrections of this kind of blunder have struck us in 
reading the Aves in this edition ; two in particular. In Av. 556 
(576 D.) the line 6 Zedge & ob Boovrnoag mrepievta 
xepavvéy ; is generally attributed to the Epops, as if he interrupted 
with the exclamation “ And won’t Jove thunder and send winged 
lightning on us?” With this the next line, attributed to Pitheterus, 
fits somewhat loosely. Dr. Holden adopts a better arrangement in 
taking 556 to belong to Pitheterus, who, in answer to the Epops’s 
fear that mankind won't believe in feathered gods, is citing instances 
of winged divinities. Victory has wings; so has Love; Hera 
(not Iris probably, see Ji. v. 778, though allusion may have been 
intended to Hymn i. 114) was, according to Homer, like “a 
trembling dove”; and “does not Jove ” (so runs the sense, if we 
attribute 556 to the same speaker as the lines above) “ when he has 
thundered send on us winged lightning?” Then rejoins the 
Chorus in the next line and a half, “ But suppose they still doubt 
our godhead, and put their faith in the Olympians?” ‘Then says 
Pitheterus, “ Well, then, a cloud of sparrows and rooks must 
make reprisals, and let their Ceres measure them out corn, when 
the birds have uprooted it.” It is surprising how this division 
the passage adds to the life of the scene, which Frere has some 
what missed, contrary to his wont, and of which Rudd makes 
nothing. The other’ instance is where, a little further on, Dr. 
Holden divides two lines, generally attributed to Pitheterus, 
between him and Euelpides, The bird-chorus asks how are they 
to give men the divine gift of health. Here is the answer:— 

Prin. jjv ode byle’ ad peyddn todr’ 

EvELr. oag 

og GvOpwrig ye arexvig oddeig 
Pitheterus asks the birds “If they are prosperous, isn’t that 
grand health?” And Euelpides chimes in with “ I’m very sure 
that no one is in good health if he is unprosperous.” So mu 
does accurate attribution of words and sentences to their right 
owners add to the wit and humour of the dialogue. Our glance 
at this excellent edition of Aristophanes has been of necessity 
limited, but what we have said may serve to show how —_— 
it is to become a favourite text-book in this country. It 
not satisfy those, perhaps, who deem the royal road to Greek to 
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h the conversion of commentaries and annotations into 
- a atherum gossip-shop ; but it will be rated as excep- 
tionally meritorious by all who value critical sagacity, vigilance, 
and exactness as prime qualities in an editor. 


AMERICAN LETTERS FROM EUROPE.* 


MERICANS are very cross with English travellers who 
write books about them and their institutions on the strength 
of a three months’ rush over the whole continent from Canada 
down to New Orleans, from Chicago or Utah to Philadelphia and 
New York. What can a man say of eighty years of republican 
vernment, they ask, when he has only been eighteen months in 
«republican country? Another, they complain, spends fifteen 
days at Salt Lake, and then persuades Europe that New America 
js given up to pruriency and free love. e rather sympathize 
with them. But they are not the first nor the only sufferers 
from the traveller’s mania for immense generalizations from 
the scantiest possible materials of fact and knowledge. And 
from the present volume it would a that they are 
about to practise a stern retaliation, Mr. Forney—we rather 
think he is a colonel in his own country—is evidently re- 
solved to show us poor Europeans how easily they can beat us in 
our own line, when they try. Every line of his book, he says, 
« was inspired by a sincere desire to prove to my countrymen the 
incalculable advantages of their own government over’that of any 
other nation upon earth.” There is a simple and dignified frank- 
ness about this which cannot be surpassed. Without any desire 
to dispute this, or to stand up for the cockroaches of dusty and 
decaying feudalism, as Mrs. Stowe calls Europeans, let us mark, 
first of all, the time which Mr. Forney took to make this highly 
important and conclusive political generalization. From the dates 
which he has too rashly given it would _ that his con- 
clusions are the a fruit of a sojourn of three months. Most 
people would think this time hardly enough to enable them to 
master the mere outline and forms of half of the Governments in 
Europe, to say nothing of the more difficult mastery of their 
spirit and working. But then Mr. Forney belongs to a more 
enterprising people. Their minds work more rapidly and de- 
cisively than ours. Still, if the steam man himself comes over 
to Europe, and even thinks by steam, it is doubtful whether 
he will outdo Mr. Forney’s achievement. Of course the sincerity 
of our author’s desire to convince his countrymen of their own 
incalculable superiority could not fail to be of considerable 
use to him. It naturally enabled him to dispense with much 
painful observation, troublesome balancing of advantages and 
drawbacks, laborious thinking as to the ends and methods of 
government, and so forth. His wish, being father to the thought, 
naturally saved him the trouble of thinking. Three months, as 
we have said, did Mr. Forney devote to his survey of this 
crumbling Europe. In this time he contrived to grasp all the 
essential facts of the social and political state of England, to 
master the condition of France, to exhaust Switzerland, Germany, 
Belgium, and Holland. The reader will perceive that it is a 
Hercules of intellect with whom we have to deal, and no hesita- 
tive common person, And it must be said that for every inch of 
his journey Mr. Forney carried his native country along with him. 
At pretty nearly every point that sincere desire of which mention 
has been made inspired him. Calum non animum mutavit. A 
constant and irresistible itch to thank God for America, at the ex- 
_ of us poor wretches who cannot help the calamity of having 
en born where the fathers of most Americans were born, made 
Mr. Forney a happy man every day he was in Europe. He went 
to hear Mr. Spurgeon, of whom he thinks very well, but “in 
vo of ability I would not think of instituting a comparison 
tween him and the bold, incisive, and magnetic scholar and 
preacher for God and the Republic in our national capital ’—a 
certain Dr. Sunderland. For all this, however, “I feel I would 
rather be Charles H. Spurgeon, surrounded with the love of 
the rescued souls of the working people of his parish, than 
the Lord Bishop of a thousand parishes of England.” What 
the Lord Bishops have done to Mr. Forney to deserve this sudden 
and breath-taking cuff at his hands we have no means of knowing. 
At the Crystal Palace a casual bystander observed to Mr. Forne 
that he had served in the late American war. ‘On which side?” 
asked Mr. Forney, with some suspicion in his voice. “Turning 
upon me a bright and cheerful countenance, he answered, ‘On the 
Northern side, sir,’ upon which I instinctively grasped his hand, 
feeling that [had meta brother and a friend.” ‘It was very 
satisfactory,” as we can easily suppose, “to find in this humble 
Englishman not only an entertaining guide, but an advocate of 
republican principles, a strong believer in the final triumph of 
freedom,” and so forth and so forth. In Westminster Abbey the 
bird of freedom flaps its wings and crows more sweetly than at 
any other place, surprising as this may seem. As the verger 
Was giving them what Mr. Forney choicely calls their shilling’s 
worth of British history, “almost involuntarily I turned to 
my own country.” Instead of yielding for even so much as 
five minutes to the soft genius of the place, he began to think 
of the buried men in the field of Gettysburg. There they lie, 
he thinks, “ but not forgotten like the antique dust of the Abbey 
—the dust doubtless of some of the man-hunters of the past. 
God for it,no! We need build no towering piles, hew 
no colossal figures, carve no stony wreaths, trace no hollow 


* Letters from EF; 
Leadon: John W. Forney, Philadelphia: Peterson. 


praises to keep their deed fresh and fragrant in a nation’s 
tenacious gratitude. . . . And as I turned my footsteps from 
the door of this splendid temple, I felt that, if we could not 
boast of high art in America,” still we could, &c. &c. &c., and 
“warm the hearts and nerve the arms of the people to the end 
of time.” How unspeakably delightful thus to stand among the 
ashes of good men and heroes, the air fragrant with reminis- 
cences of nobly-performed duty, of high thinking, of bounteous 
service to mankind, and in the midst of all this to ee your heart 
swelling with pride over the tag of a stump-oration, “inspired 
with a sincere desire” to convince your countrymen that there 
was no duty nor faith nor divine effort in the world until they 
arose to begin history! After all, is Colonel Chollop a caricature 
without counterparts in real life? Well may Mr. Forney say, 
“There is not an hour I live in a foreign land and not a 
thing I see that does not intensify my love for my own country,” 
and for this we do not blame him. e likes a man all the better 
for preferring his own country. But why should patriotism be 
allowed to vulgarize or extinguish every other sentiment? At 
Oxford, Mr. Forney could think of nothing but “the great book 
written by Thomas Hughes, the present earnest Liberal member 
from Lambeth”; and “the recollection of Goldwin Smith gave 
the whole place additional interest, because of his surpassing cham- 
ses of my country.” Of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s Lectures on 
listory he says that, “as I peruse them with palpitating pride in 
the masterly dialecticism, I wonder how his aristocratic audience 
must have received them.” 

If these are the thoughts which even inoffensive harmless 
spots like Oxford and Westminster suggest to our friend whose 
happy home is in the setting sun, imagine what things arise in 
his soul as he comes to en and Homb The “ mannikin- 
kings” and subservient people, the demi-monde of the gaming- 
tables and the promenades, and all the rest, make him reflect 
joyously on “the gay and genteel parties at American watering- 
places.” In vain in these dissipated haunts of despots and slaves 
did he look for “the beauty, ease, and , the elegance 
and simplicity of dress, the innocent enjoyment, that characterize 
the hops of Bedford, Cape May,” &c. It is rather odd that 
Mr. Forney should think so well of these genteel hops, 
because Stowe, in her recent little book, declares that 
Americans have no idea how to amuse themselves rationally and 
simply. However, we do not quite know what he means by 
genteel parties; perhaps he and Mrs. Stowe may be of one mind 
after all. Being on the Rhine, Mr. Forney thinks his part of in- 
telligent traveller demands that he should have views upon the 
military organization of Prussia; and here again he finds “ another 
source for congratulation as an American citizen.” “TI saw,” he 
cries, in a really inspired manner, “with a clearer vision and a 
prouder heart, my own country without a slave and almost without 
an enemy, after a war which shook the universe in its resistless 
march, and settled the grandest question of the age—a coun 
where there are no such poor as I see every day in this 
Old World, and where woman, not as here, a beast of burden, 
haggard and old before her time, is the equal and the pride 
of man—a country whose sons, not as in Europe, the tools 
and footstools of kings, are offered all the prizes that can 
awaken and stimulate ambition, and are sovereign in their 
right to criticize and change their public servants.” There is 

rhaps a touch of bathos about the close of this passionate 

urst; still he has got in the fine bit about all Europeans 
being the tools and footstools of monarchs (just as Mrs. Stowe 
calls us cockroaches), and that is the chief thing. Holland 
reminds Mr. Forney that its history was written by Mr. Motley, 
and this brings him into the full exercise of his birthright of 
abusing his rulers, or criticizing his servants, if he likes the 
phrase better. The removal of Mr. Motley from Vienna calls 
forth tremendous abuse of that man so lost to manhood, Andrew 
Johnson, and that intriguer so sunk in general esteem, William H. 
Seward; and, finally, we are treated to « short, but neat and 
a historical parallel between Mr. Johnson and Philip II. 
0 

pol points Mr. Forney exhibits a candour which does him 
honour, if we reflect on the anguish it must cost him to allow 
the tools and footstools of kings and queens to have the superiority 
in anything over his happier countrymen. He admits, for exam- 
ple, the admirable efficiency of the Cunard steamers. He agrees 
that our railways are more comfortable, the officials more obliging, 
the arrangements more convenient, and even our much reviled 
refreshments better than on the American roads. He observes, 
however, and with perfect justice, that the American system of 
checks for luggage is an enormous convenience that we lack. 
Thirdly, in the handsomest manner he refuses to dissemble that 
Rubens’s “ Descent from the Cross” at Antwerp is a better style 
of art than the amazing frescoes which adorn the Capitol at 
Washington. There is a magnanimity in this which beggars 
comment. We should not omit to mention, by the way, as an 
example of the accuracy of Mr. Forney’s political knowledge of 
the countries about which he speaks so decisively, that he informs 
his credulous readers that Mr. Lowe is the Tory leader of the 
House of Commons. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 
Nt many publications of its class can compare in interest 
I and importance with the collection of documents, chiefly 
official, relating to the affairs of Prussia and the North German 


Confederation for the last two years,and now published by autho- 
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rity of the Government, under the editorship of Dr. Ludwig Hahn", 
who is credited with the composition of not a few of them. ‘They 
serve to exhibit the history of this most eventful period as Prussia 
would have it to be written, being selected and arranged with no 
mean skill so as to make the leading ideas of Count Bismark’s 
policy palpable, and to represent the means ar for their 
realization in the most favourable light of which the case admits. 
We do not imagine that they will materially modify the general 
conclusion of European public opinion respecting the moral aspects 
of the Count’s policy, but neither will they weaken the conviction 
that it would a a great evil if the work of Sadowa were to be 
undone now. As a repertory of information for statesmen and his- 
torians the collection is simply invaluable. Diplomatists will find 
examples of all styles of manifesto—more particularly the sophis- 
tical, when an aggression needs to be justitied, and the minatory, 
when it really is not worth while to take the trouble. Parliamen- 
tary managers may learn how alternately to soothe and overawe 
recalcitrant Senates, and official scribes may take lessons in their 
art from the neat paragraphs of official news prepared for general 
digestion by Dr. Hahn. It must be said for Count Bismark 
that his frankness is equal to his arrogance, and that he is at 
very little pains to conceal either his aims or his motives. The 
world has probably never before beheld such a spectacle as 
that of a man with his contempt for nei government 
engaged in managing three Parliaments at once. The cumbrous 
system which necessitates such an anomaly must evidently be 
subjected to considerable modifications; it remains to be seen 
whether this can be effected without a European war. For all 
speculators on the future this work will be invaluable ; nor is it 
less useful to the historian of the past, bringing together as it 
does a great number of documents hitherto scattered over various 
publications. They are judiciously arranged in classes, according 
to the topics of which they treat, and it should be added that they 
do not al proceed from the Prussian side. 

The third volume of Joseph II.’s correspondence with Maria 
Theresa and his brother Leopold + contains letters from August, 
1778, to the death of the Empress in 1780. ‘The most interesting 
are those written from the camp in Bohemia, during the campaign 
of 1778, when he was opposed to Frederick the Great ; and those 
which describe his visit to the Empress Catharine at St. Peters- 
burg. The Bohemian campaign seems to have been badly managed 
on both sides ; ’vederick performed nothing worthy of his ancient 
reputation, and the general tone of Joseph’s letters is one of com- 

laint and despondency. The correspondence from St. Petersburg 
ustrates the inflexible resolution of the Russian Cabinet to 
acquire Constantinople—the one great object to which everything 
else was subordinated. One of Catharine’s projects is sufliciently 
curious; she tried to persuade Joseph to annex the Papal States, 
and make himself the temporal head of the Latin Church, while 
she did the same for Constantinople and the Greeks. She pro- 
duced a great impression upon him, and everything we here learn 
of her confirms the usual estimate of her high qualities asa ruler. 

The memoir drawn up by the two Mexicans entrusted with the 
defence of the late Emperor Maximilian { is directed to prove 
that they used their best exertions to conduct his defence, and 
afterwards to obtain his pardon. There seems no reason to ques- 
tion the assertion, nor any to doubt that their efforts, however 
creditable to themselves, might have been omitted without any 
injury to their client. Maximilian’s execution was evidently pre- 
determined, and the Government acknowledged as much by the 
manner in which it directed his indictment to be framed. Were 
the Mexicans capable of generosity or humanity, there would still 
be some hope of them, and Maximilian’s enterprise would not 
have been the Quixotic undertaking which all who understood the 
Mexican character pronounced it to be from the first. 

Three more volumes of this unfortunate prince’s reminiscences 
of travel§ have been published, completing the work. They 
comprise the journal of a voyage to Brazil in 1860, and excursions 
in that country; at the end is a small collection of so-called 
aphorisms, and another of poems, Their characteristics are the 
same as those of the preceding volumes—great elegance, refine- 
ment, and susceptibility to external impressions, with few symp- 
toms of extraordinary penetration or originality of mind. They 
are manifestly the work of an amiable and accomplished gentle- 
man, but there is nothing to warrant belief in the author’s ability 
to rule a turbulent nation and regenerate an expiring society. At 
the same time there is a decided advance upon the earlier volumes 
of the collection. Maximilian’s judgment is more mature, his 
aspirations more practical, and the increased liberality of his views 
on many subjects shows that the lessons of experience were not 
lost upon him. Unfortunately he allowed himself to be drawn 
into a position in which his European experience was of little 
avail. e aphorisms, or rather extracts from the [mperor’s 
commonplace book, should have remained where the editor found 
them. ‘They are often sensible, but always trite. The poems are 
the counterpart of the travels, Every stanza reflects a highly 
cultivated mind, but the manner is far in advance of the matter. 


* Zwei Jahre Preussisch-Deutscher Politik, 1866-1867. 
amtlicher und halbamtlicher Aeusserungen. Herausgegeben 
von Dr. L. Hahn. rlin: Hertz, London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Maria Theresia und Joseph II. Ihre Correspondenz, sammt Briefen 
Joseph’s an seinen Bruder Leopold. Werausgegeben von Alfred Ritter von 


Sammlung 


Arneth. Bd. 3. Wien: Gerold’s Sohn, London: Williams & Norgate. 


} Denkschrift iiber den Prozess des Erzherzogs Maximilian. Hamburg: 
Meissner. London: Williams & Norgate. 


§ Aus meinem Leben, Reiseskizzen, Aphorismen, Gedichte. Bade. §-7. 
Leipzig : Duncker & Humblot. London: Asher & Co. 


Edward Arnd’s history of European affairs* for the last seven 
years displays a thorough acquaintance with the topic, and con. 
siderable faculty for clear and condensed narrative. ‘The arran 
ment of the work, however, is defective; it begins in the middle 
of the subject, and moves backwards and forwards from ong 
branch of it to another in such a manner as to prevent the reader 
from obtaining any comprehensive survey of the whole. 

Carl Binding’s work on the Gothic Kingdom of Burgundy + jg 
to consist of two parts. The first, or historical portion, comprises 
the chronicles of the kingdom from its foundation in 443 to its 
conquest by the Franks in $32 it need not be said that this jg 
a rugged, an obscure, and in itself an uninteresting period of 
history. The overthrow of the Burgundian State was, however 
an event of immense importance, inasmuch as Burgundy was one 
of the three great Arian kingdoms which stood in the same rela- 
tion to the rest of Christendom as the Protestant States of the 
seventeenth century occupied towards those which adhered to the 
Church of Rome. The successive disappearance of B y, 
Carthage, and Spain from the list of independent nations pro- 
duced effects analogous to those which would have been occa. 
sioned by the subjugation of Protestant Germany in the Thi 
Years’ War. Had these States continued to exist, neither the 
Church nor the Empire of the middle ages could have attained 
the development they did. The history of Burgundy is conse- 
quently worth studying, and Herr Binding, who writes well and 
with evident mastery of his crabbed materials, has rendered it as 
interesting as the nature of the subject will admit. He seems 
himself to lay more stress on his researches into Burgundian 
jurisprudence, which will appear in a few months. An appendix 
to the volume, by Herr Wackernagel, treats of the ancient Bur- 
gundian language. 

Dr. Gill’st sketches of Greek and Roman society have been 
commended by us on a previous occasion, The third volume is 
equal to its predecessors in variety and interest, containing 
pleasant readable essays on ancient dwellings, costumes, hospitals, 
funeral rites, and cognate subjects. There is also an historical 
account of the various attempts to make a canal through the 
Isthmus of Corinth—an enterprise which failed less from the defi- 
ciencies of engineering than of financial science. A joint-stock 
company would have accomplished it very soon. Dr, Gill's 
research is not characterized by abstruseness, nor his views by 
originality, but he is all the better qualified to present the fruits 
of the laborious erudition of others in a form acceptable to the 
great body of readers. 

Bernhardy’s standard history of Grecian literature$ now makes 
its appearance, revised and thoroughly recast for the third time. 
The volume before us is devoted to epic elegiac, iambic, and 
lyric poetry. 

Dr. Schlie’s|| essay on such of the sculptured reliefs of Etruscan 
urns as relate to the Trojan mythical cycle is the forerunner of a 
much more extensive work on the same subject by H. Bruna, 
which will indeed ultimately embrace the entire subject. It will 
comprise a magnificent atlas, and the text is apparently intended 
to be a secondary feature. Dr. Schlie’s work is meanwhile pub- 
lished to enable archeological students to familiarize themselves 
with the subject. The works described are classified with refer- 
ence to the groups of legends they respectively illustrate. Only 
two designs can be derived from the Iliad—a circumstance of the 
same order as those so much insisted upon by Mr. Paley as proofsof 
the recent origin of that poem. Several, however, are taken from 
the Odyssey. 

Schoemann’s comprehensive criticism on the Theogony of 
Hesiod 4 comprises ee substance of several exsays, published at 
intervals during the last quarter of a century. The writer's 
views are those of the more conservative and sober school of Ger- 
man criticism. While admitting that the Theogony cannot in its 
present form be considered as the work of a single author, he does 
not believe that it can be reconstituted on any of the systems 
hitherto proposed, which generally proceed on the principle of 
rearranging the text into strophes of three or five lines, accord 
to the editorial idea of the fitness of things, and expunging a 
rebellious matter without mercy. Schoemann, on the contrary, 18 
judicious enough to see, and candid enough to say, that it is use- 
less to attempt the restoration of a work which has existed in its 

resent shape since the days of Pisistratus. It is something to 
Lee found a German critic who is neither infallible nor omni- 
scient ev officio. 

The Theogony of Malabar ** is to Hesiod’s Theogony as an 
Indian jungle is to a Grecian grove. It does not seem to differ 
materially trom the religion of Upper — still retain- 
ing some curious traces of the fetishism which appears to have 


* Geschichte der Jahre 1860 bis 1867. Von E, Arnd.’ Bd. 1. Leipzig : 
Duncker & Humblot. London: Nutt. 

+ Geschichte des Burgundisch-Romanischen Kénigreichs. Von Carl 
Binding. Bd.1. Leipzig: Engelmann. London: Nutt. 2 

¢ Kulturbilder aus Hellas und Rom. Von Dr. H. Gill. Bad. 3. Leipzig: 
Wiedemann, London: Williams & Norgate. : 

§ Grundriss der Griechischen Litteratur. Von G. Bernhardy. | ony 
Abth.1. Halle: Anton. London: Williams 
Norgate. 

| Die Darstellungen des Troischen Sa ises auf Etruskischen Aschen- 
siden. Von F. Sclilie. Stuttgart: Ebner & Seubert. London: Williams 
& Norgate. ) 

{| Die Hesiodische Theogonie, ae und beurtheilt von G. F. Schoe- 
mann. Berlin: Weidmann. London: Nutt. : 

** Genealogie der Malabarischen Gitter. Von Bartholomaeus Ziegenbalg. 
Erster, nothdiirftig erweiterter Abdruck, besorgt durch Dr. W. Germann, 


Erlangen: Deichert London; Wiliiams & Noryate. 
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the religion of the peninsula before the Aryan conquest. 
oo a Tndia, as generally known, offers the curious pheno- 


f a subjugated race having become assimilated to its | 


n 0 
sonquetors in every respect but that of language. No two | 
ions can be more dissimilar in idiom than the Hindoo Aryan | 


and the Hindoo Turanian, or more alike in everything else. A | 
full investigation of this point would probably throw great light | 
on many problems of philosophy and anthropo “is Little of this | 
can be expected from the work of the excellent Ziegenbalg, which | 
js nearly # hundred and fifty years old, most laborious, and appa- 
rently most trustworthy, but dating from a period far anterior to | 
the scientific investigation of mythology. Its publication was dis- | 
couraged b the missionary authorities at home on the character- | 
istic ground that the author had been sent out to instruct heathens - 
in Christianity, not Christians in heathenism. Fallen on more 
enlightened times, Dr. Germann has been enabled to publish it 
‘ith additions which materially enhance its value, and display 
considerable acquaintance with the results of modern researches. 

The author of “Turan and Iran”* begins with a judicious 
remark on one of Rousseau’s paradoxes, and, like many another man, 
yentures on the strength of the credit thus acquired into an ocean 
of extravagant speculation. His etymological audacities produce 
something of the effect of a dissolving view; every language seems 
to be turning into every other, and there is no saying to what bar- 
barous dialect, or what incomprehensible association of ideas, the 
most familiar phrases of every-day speech may be indebted for their 
origin. What is especially provoking is that all these marvellous 
discoveries should be propounded as self-evident facts which only 
need to be pointed out to obtain general acceptance. Another 
essay, on the origin of writing, is equally distinguished for erudi- 
tion and extravagance. 

Moritz Carriére’s + extensive work on eesthetics is a fair example 
of what refined culture can effect for a mind more characterized 
by receptivity than by original power. Had the book emanated 
from one of Carriére’s pupils, it would have been deemed credit- 
able alike to the teacher and the taught. It would have shown 
that the student had acquired much information, together with 
the art of retailing it in an attractive manner. A professor in 
M. Carriére’s position, however, is expected, not merely to repeat 
what he has learned from others, but to originate something of his 
own. There seems no pretence to novelty in his book; whatever 
it contains of objective statement is inevitably derived from 
extraneous sources; the subjective portion merely reflects the 
views of the highly intellectual society with which the author | 
habitually associates. The first section of the present volume is | 
an attempt to delineate the genius of early Christianity, as ex- | 
pressed in its works of imagination and art. In the second, the | 
same inquiry is pursued with reference to Mohammedanism. The 
style of both is most agreeable, and the sentiments those of a 
candid, amiable, and intelligent scholar, better calculated to 
— than to advance the culture of his time. 

e continuation of Strodtmann’s Life of Heine t brings the | 
record down to Heine’s profession of Christianity—the most un- 
principled act of a career which can lay little claim to admiration 
on the score of dignity or consistency. Heine had, at all events, 
the grace to be heartily ashamed of himself, and his hypocritical 
conversion was but the natural eflect of the barbarous laws which 
prevented a Jew from holding civil office ; yet it is humiliating to 
think that the first German author of his generation should have 
stooped so low in the hope of obtaining a small Government | 
post, of which he was disappointed after all. His apostacy was 
the less excusable, inasmuch as he had taken a somewhat active | 
share in the proceedings of a remarkable group of Jews at | 
Berlin, who aimed at the reform of Judaism, and the elevation | 
of its professors ; and his own belief in the mission of his race | 
was perhaps the only serious conviction he entertained on any | 
subject. Herr Strodtmann’s account of these patriotic, dis- | 
interested, but Hegelian and very heretical Israelites, is the 
most interesting chapter in this section of his work. He is an 
indifferent writer, but his diligence is exemplary, and it is not 
probable that much will be added to his narrative until the | 
appearance of Heine’s long-expected memoirs. 

The second volume of Ernst Firster’s Life of Raffaelle § com- 
prises the painter's history from 1513 to his death. It is not, of 
course, replete with incident, but each picture has a history and a 
character of its own, and the author's extensive knowledge and 
Tefined taste are associated with great descriptive power, and not 
spoiled by pedantry or crotchetiness. Herr 3 drster will give no 
ear to those who would, with Ruskin, tax Raffaelle with over- 
Tefinement or undue embellishment of nature, or, with Rio, im- 
peach the sincerity of his religious faith. To him Raffaelle is the 


perfect ideal of a well-balanced constitution, the happy mean in | 
which all opposing tendencies are reconciled and harmonized. He — 


represents, like Shakspeare, the wonderful confluence of ideas in 
the sixteenth century, when the classic and the medieval world 
united to produce the modern age. He cannot be called a Natu- 
valist oF an Idealist, a Catholic or a Classic ; all these rival tenden- 


furan und Iran Ueber die der Schrift he. Von A 
isprache. Von A, 
Helfierich, Frankfort: Winter. London : ‘Williams & Norgate. 
uo Kunst im Zusammenhang der Culturentwickelung und die Ideale der 
Von Moritz Carritre. Bd. 2. Abth.1. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 
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cies were represented in him, and none was suffered to exclude the 
rest. Other masters please, but at the same time offend, by an 
excrescence of power in some particular direction ; Raffaelle’s works 
are models of symmetry. this account he is comparatively 
distasteful to critics of vehement but narrow sympathies, and ac- 
ceptable to those in whom width of culture is more apparent than 
intensity of feeling. Herr Férster belongs decidedly to the latter 
class, and, sympathizing more or less with all schools of art, dis- 
cerns in R e the focus in which their various tendencies con- 
verge. It is hard to say whether his work is destined to super- 
sede Passavant’s, but the probability is that there will be found 
to be ample room for both, Passavant’s being better adapted 
to the needs of artists and connoisseurs, and Forster’s to 
those of the cultivated, rather than of the cifically 
critical, public. The preface to this volume is remarkable for 
a most emphatic testimony to the merits of Crowe and Caval- 
caselle’s history of Italian painting. 

Dr. Tschischwitz’s* essay on JZamilet contains some 
esthetic criticism, and some very dubious conjectural emendations. 
The most original part of it is an attempt to derive the peculiar 
vein of thought a nt in the drama from the philosophy of 
Giordano Bruno, Hamlet and Horatio are represented as students 
of the poe of Wittenberg, whither several young English- 
men had repaired shortly before the appearance of Har . Bruno 
was a professor there at the time; he had previously resided for 
some years in England, and lived on terms of intimacy with Sir 
Philip Sydney. Some of the resemblances here pointed out be- 
tween passages in his works and the profound sayings of Hamlet 
are certainly curious, but scarcely so close as to warrant the in- 
ferences sought to be deduced from them. 


* Shakspere’s Hamlet, vorzugsweise nach historischen Gesichtspuncten 
oes. Von Benno Tschischwitz. Halle: Barthel, London: Williams 
Norgate. 
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MUSICAL UNION.—Auer, Lubeck, and Griitzmacher, with 
Ries_and Goffrie, Tuesday. Qu 
No. 29, in G, Haydn; Sonata, Up. 31, E flat, Beethoven; Solo, Violoncello, Gritzmacher; 
Quartet, E flat, with Canzone, Mendelssohn; Soios, Pianoforte, Lubeck. Vi ’ Ti . 
Half a Guinea each, to be had of § & Co.; born Cock & Co.; Olivier & Co., Music- 
sellers; Austin, at the Hall; and Ashdown & Parry, 19 Square. Any omission of 
Members’ Tickets to be notified to 


J. ELLA, Director. 
GACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hall.—Conductor, 


Mr. Costa. — On rite next, April 24, Handel’s DETTINGEN TE DEUM, and 

AISE. Subscription Concert. Principal Vocalists: Madile. 

Carola, Miss Vinta, Mr. Sims Mr. Santley.—Tickets, 5s.; and Stalls, 10s. 6d. each, 
at No.6 Excter Hall. 


petentalesctn's ELIJAH will be performed as an EXTRA CONCERT on Friday Week, 
‘ay 1. 


(GREAT HANDEL FESTIVAL. — CRYSTAL PALACE. 
Conductor, Mr. COSTA.—This, the most magnificent and imposing Musical display 

ever wi 1, an ising nearly FOUR THOUSAND most carefully selected and weil 
rehearsed Performers, on by far the Grandest Orchestra in the World, being in clear 
double the diameter of the of St. Paul's C . Will be held as follows: 

FULL Friday, June 12. 


Mendelssohn’s HYMN OF 


“ MESSIAH” Monday, June 15. 
SELECTION. Wednesday, June 17. 
“ISRAEL” Friday, June 19. 


Tickets will be delivered in cntenge for Vouchers on and after Ten a.m., Monday next,. 
April 20, at the Crystal Palace, and at Exeter Hall, where also Plans of Seats may be inspected 
and Programines obtained. 

The Programme may also be obtained at the various Agencies of the South-Eastern and 
Tondon, Chatham, and Dover Railway abroad; at Galignani's, Paris; at M. Spithover’s, Piazza 
di Spagno, Rome; and of Mr. Goodban, Florence. 

The price of Stalls for the Festival is Twenty-five Shillings Single Tickets, or Three Guineas 
the Set for the Three Days; or Twenty-one Shillings Single, and Two and a Half Guineas the 
Set. For Unnumbered Reserved Seats, Seven Shillings and Sixpence Single, or One Guinea the 
Set, ineludi dmissi For the Reh | Day, the Stalls are issued at Ten Shillings and 

f admission, which will be by Five Shilling Ticket 


Set, 
Sixpence and Five Shillings each, lusive of 
or by Season Ticket. 

Remittances by post must be payable to Geonce Grove. Great fecilities will be offered by 
the various Railway Companies by Excursions at low rates, including admission, for the 
itehearsal Day, with Return Tickets extending over the Festival, for which particulars will be 
found in each Company's ‘l'ime-Book, published on June |. 

April 15, 1868. By Order. 

Nore.—The Festival Committee, having in view the di intment i d at 
former Festival by the inability to procure good Seats at a later period except at ch very 
tar above the original price at which they were issued, can only advise immediate application. 
Liigible positions are still on sale at Palace and Exeter Hall Offices, but they must be 
secured without delay. 

Miss NEILSON will give a DRAMATIC READING on 
Friday Evening, May 1, at St. Concge's Hall, it Street. To commence at Eight 
ails, 5s.; Reserved Seats, 3s.; Balcony, 2s.; Admission, 
WILL OPEN ON MONDAY, APRIL 27. 


(THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 
The SIXTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION.—5 Pall Mall East. From Nine 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION, Exhibition Road, 

si .—Third and luding Series of celebrated Persens who have 

died lement Collection of others before that date, is NOW OPEN 

Daily. — Admission, ys, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, Is. each 
person ; Tuesdays, 2s. 6d. Open from 10 a.m. till 7 p.m.—Catalogues, Is. and Is. 6d. 


HE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES 
by FRENCH and FLEMISH ARTISTS is NOW OPEN, at the Gallery, 120 Pall 


Mall 


(GUSTAVE DORE.—GERMAN GALLERY, 168 New 

Bond Street.—The Chef d’euvre of this Master, THE TRIUMPH OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY, with his ALPINE, SPANISH, other PICTURES, ON VIEW Daily, from 
Eleven to Six.—Admission, 1s. 


DOMES of the YOSEMITE, California. — BIER- 
STADT’S last grand PICTURE is now ON VIEW for a short time at T. McLean's 
| New Gallery, 7 Haymarket.—Admission, Is. 
| A RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 
Insti disi4. I ted by Royal Charter, 1812. 
Under the immediate Protection of Her Most Excellent Majesty the QUEEN. 
President—Sir FRANCIS GRANT, P.R.A. 
FIFTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL will take place in Freemasons’ Hall, 


on Saturday, May 16. 
JONUN DUKE COLERIDGE, Esq., M.P., in the Chair. 


Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea each ; to be had of the Stewards and the Assistant- 
HENRY WYNDHAM PHILLIPS, Jun. Sec. 
FREDERIC W. MAYNARD, Assistant-Sec. 


| 
| 24 Old Bond Street, W. 
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ROYAL LITERARY FUND.—The SEVENTY-NINTH 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place iu the New Hall of the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, on Wednesday, May 6. 


The Right Hon. BENJAMIN DISRAELI, First Lord of the Treasury, in the Chair. 
First List of Stewards. 


Right Hon. Lord John Manners, M.P. 
ry Grace Se _ of Marlborough. 


$e William ‘Stirling Maxwell, Bart., M.P- 
Joseph Maynard, E: 
Monckton, Esa. 

ig on. ray, 
Sir Roderick Murchison, Bart., K.C.B. 
John Gough Nichols, Esq., F.S.A. 
Jonathan Nield, Esq., dale. 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart., 


iton. 
ick Ouvry, Esq., F.5.A. 
Hoe. sir: Sonn Pakincton, Bart., M. | 


Cc. 

Sir Lawrence Palk, Bart., M.P. 
Right Hon. Colonel W ilson Patten, M.P. 
Jieury W. Peek, Esq 
Alderman Sir Benjanin S . Phillips. 
Rev. George B.F. Votticary.. B.A. 
Jiight Hon. the Earl of Pow 
‘thomas Heury Alien P Esq., M.A. 
Colonel Charles Ratclitf, F.S.A. 

G. Richmond, Esq., + D.C. 
Canon Kobertson. 
‘The Lord of Rochester. 
Philip Rose, Esq. 
paren fonel de “Rothschild, M.P. 
Routledge, Esq. 
‘Lhe President of the koyal Academy. 
Viscount Koyston, 
Jesse Watts Russell, F.R.S. 
His Execilency the Russian Ambassador. 
Very Kev. the Dean of Salisbury. 
Alderman Solomons, M. 
Right Hon. Lord Viscount Sidmouth, 
Rev. Professor K. Payne smith. 
Wiliam ith, Esq. 
‘The Solicitor-General, M.P. 
Right Hon. Lord Southampton. 
Samuel Spalding, Esq., M.K.L. 
Samuel Spalding, Esq., j 
‘he Master of the Stutloners’ Company. 
Kussell Sturgis, Esq, 
Dr. Swaby, D.C.L. 
dir J. Emerson ‘lennent, Bart., F.R.S. 
Edward ‘Thomas, Esq., FR. 


R. H. Alexander, Esq. 
Attorney “General, P. 
7 M.P. 


Right Hon. the Earl Beauchamp. 

Ven. Archdeacon Bickersteth. 

H. G. B 

Right ‘Lord ‘Chief Justice ovill. 
Robert Broadwater, Esq., F.R.G.S. 

Field- Sir John Burgvyne, Bart., 


B. Bond Cabbell, Esq., F.R.S. 

Calderon, #sq., R.A. 

George Frederick Carden, Esq. 

Right Hon. Stephen Cave, MP. 

‘Toe Chamberlain of London. 

Hight lon. the Lord Chancellor. 

Anthony Cleasby, Esq., Q.C. 

Winchester Clowes, Esq. 

General Sir William he ‘Codrington, G.C.B. 
Right Hon. Lord Colchester. 

Michael Costa, Esq 

ne Hon, Sir Edward Cust, K.C.H. 


E. 5. 
The ‘Bishop of nd Raphoe. 


Emanuel Deutsch, Esq., 
idward Dicey, Esq. 
Edw Eastwick, Esq., C.B., 
Sir Heary Ellis, K.1., F.R.S. 
Right Hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Right Hon. Lord Fitzwalter. 
William F Esq., 
R. N. Fowler, ¥.R.G.S. 
William Fowler, 
Sir Bartle Frere, kK. “CB. G. C.S.I. 
George Godw 
Ralph Neville-Cireuville, ioe. M.P. 
George Grote, Esq., 
Lewis Gruneisen, Esa. F. R.G.S. 
Samuel Carter Hall, Esq., A. 
Rev. Canon Ernest Hawkin ns, b.D. 
Hon. and Very Kev. the ty of Ifereford. 
Robert Stayner Holford, Esq 
Right Sir William Hutt, Bart., K.C.B., 


M.P Authony ‘Trollope, 
Right ‘Hon. Lord Hylton. «award Owen ‘Tudor, Esq., F.S.A., F.1.G.S8, 
Louis J. Jenolan, Esq. llis Excellency the ‘furkisiaa Ambassador. 
E. Kebbel, E. M. Ward, Esq., R.A. 


Coleridge J. Esq., F.R.G.S. 
jonel Lawson, Esq. 
Right Hon. the Lord M.P. 
ht Hon. the Earl of Malmesbury. 
4 Adelphi Terrace, W.C, 


Right Hon. Lord Justice Wood. 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, G.C.M.G. 
Henry Wyatt, Esq. 


OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 
St. 3 MARK’S HOSPITAL, City Road, E.C.—A DINNER in | 


COMMEMORATION of the T HIRTY-’ LHIRD ANNIVERSARY this 
will be held at the London Tavern, on Monday, the 27th instant, at Six o'clock p: \y. 


The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR, the President of the Institution, aeeat a, 


The following Gent) have ted the office of Steward: 
Wm. Allingham, Esa., F.R.C.S. W. J. Jones, Esq. 
Edwd. Alicard, Esq. Chas. Kingsford, Esq. 
W. P. Bathe, Esq. J. Kin, 


F. Barron, Esq. 

J. Ivatt Briscoe, Esq.. M.P. 
Alfred Cooper, Esq., .4t.C.S. 
Mr. Alderinan Carter. 


ng, Esq. 
Leared, Esq., M.D. 
J. i. Lane, Esq. RCS. 
Saml. B. Merriman, Esq. 
Mews, E 


W. J. Carey, Esq. r. Secondary otter. 

Mr. Alderman Causton. James R. Pike, Esq. 

Capt. Do Diteairne, Esq. 

J. Wingfield Digby. Esq. J. Richardson, 28q. 
Wm. Esq Albert G. Sandeman, Esq. 


ey 
Elphinstone. ‘Esq. 
J. Faulkner, Esq 
P. Gow land. Esq. F.R.C.S. 


C. W. Stevens, Esq. 

Jas. Thomson, Esq. 

Thos. Tilson, Esq., J.P. 

Harry Westall, Esq. 

George Wright, Esq. 

Geo. A. Whealler, 

Tickets may be obtained at the London Tavern, of the Secretary at the Hospital, or of any 


f the Ste 
By Order of the Committee, 
April 15, 1868, 


J. PIKE, Secretary. 
GUYS HOSPITAL.—The SUMMER SESSION commences 


on Friday, May 1. 
F.R.S.;_8. O. Iabershon, M.D.; S. M.D. 

‘avy, M. D. VF. W. Moxon, M.D. agge, M.D. 

Surguone— ward Cock, John Hilton, Esq., F.K.S.; John Birkett 
Poland, Esq. 
Assistunt-Surgeons— Cooper Forster, Esq.; Thomas Lryant, Esq.; Arthur Durham, Esq. 
Obstetric Physician—Henry Oldham 
assistant Obstetric Physic ‘an—Braxton Hicks, M.D., 
Surgeou- Dentist—J. Salter, Esq.,F. RS. 
Lye Infirmar Esq.; Charles Bader, Esq. 
Aural Su: geon—J. Hinton, Esq. 
Medical Registrar—C. Hilton Fagce, M. D. 
Surgical Keyistrar—G. Eastes, Esq. 
LECTURES AND DEMONSTRATIONS. 
Medical Jur isprudence—A, 8. Taylor, M.D.,F.R.S. 
Materia Medica—s. O. Habershon, M.D. 
Midwiery—Uenry Vidham, M.D., and J. Braxton Hicks, M.D., F.R.S. 
Opldthabuic Surge y—Aifred Poland, Esq., and C. Bader, 
Lathology—W . Moxon, M.. 
Comparative Anutomy—P, H. Pye-Smith, M.D. 
Use of the aMevoncaye— A. Durham, Esq. 
ti 
Manipulative and Operative Surgery . Bryant, Esq. 
Practical C Stevenson, 
Clinical Medicine —Dr. Pavy, Dr. Moxon. and Dr. Fagge 

inical Surgery—Cooper Forster, Esq.; T. A. Durham, Esa. 
Clinical Ubstetrics—Dr. Oldham and Dr. Braxton Licks. 
Vaccination—J. B. Hicks, M.D. 

Gentlemen desirous of becoming Students must give satisfactory testimony as to their 
Education and Conduct. ‘They are ow sr pe to pay £40 for the first year, £40 for the second 
year, and £10 for every year 0! or £100 in one payment entitles a Student 
to a Perpetual Ticket. 

Dressers, Clinical Clerks, Ward Clerks, 
Wards, are selected from the Students. Thr 
months. 

Six Scholarships, varying in value from £25 to £40 each, are aged at the close of each 
Summer Session tor general proficiency; a Governors’ Prize of £10. 

Two Gold Medals are given by the T: one for Medici and one for Surgery. 

There is a Voluntary Examination in October in Elementary Classics and Mathematics. 
The first three Candidates will receive respectively £25, £20, and £15. 

For further information, apply to Mr. Srocken. 


SCHOOL of MINES, Jermyn Street—DR. TYN- 


R.S., will commence COURSE f THIRTY- LECTURES, on 
SOUND, LIGHT, and HEAT. t Three o'clock, on 
Ponda. April 27, to continued on every Week Day but ker at the same Heer. 


the Course, £3. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


HYPE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 
Terrace. 


asse Signor Garcia, Mrs. Street, Signor Traventi, J. Benedict, F: F. Pra » 
es! ri J. B. Chatterton. Esq., Madame Louise Michi, A. Roche, 
Dr. Heimann, Signor Volpe, J. Radiord, Esq., Miss Maria Harrison, Cave ‘Thomas, Esq., 
H. D. Rowe, ksq., &c. 

The JUNIOR TERM will begin April 20. 

‘The SENIOR TERM will begin April 29. 


COLFE'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Lewisham Hill, Blackheath, 
Head-Master—Kev. T. BRAMLEY, M.A., n’s Coll, Oxford. A 
SICAL EDUCATION with modern Subjects.—For Terms, &c., apply to the Hsap-Masren. 


Physicians—G,. Owen Rees, 
Assistant- -hysicvans—¥ . Ww 


Dressers in Eye 
very six 
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UEEN’'S COLLEGE INSTITUTION for LADIES, Tufnel 


‘ark, Camden Road, 1 
The Summer Term is from 2 30. 
Fee for Kesidents in Finishing School, 60 Guineas per annum. 
Fee for Kesidents in Middle Guineas per annum, 
Fee tor 1 El y School, 30 Guineas per annum. 
Payment reckoned Entrance. 
‘or Prospectuses, with Lj ev.-Patrons an ly-Patronesses, 
Lady- Principal, at the Coll Mont, 


7INCHESTER COLLEGE—PUPIES are prepared for 


| Winchester and the other Public Schools at the Grange, Ewell, Surrey. by Dr. BEHR, 
e last E a 


| whose Pupils have had distinguished success. At the | 
one of Dr. Beun’s Pupils gained the ‘Third place in a competition with 128 Cando er 
‘Terms and full particulars, address Dr. Bena, the Grange, Ewell, near Epsom, Surre 


IK ENSINGTON PROPRIETARY SCHOOL 

Patron—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 

President—The Venerable Archdeacon SINCLAIR, Vicar of Kensington. 
Head-Master—The Rev. J. B. MAYOR, M. MA, ; late Fellow and Tutor of St. John's College, 

Second-Master—The Rev. G. FROST, Mu , late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Assisted by Sixteen other Masters in Mothemation, English Literature, Modern 
guages, &C. 

Particulars as to Admission, Terms, Boarding-houses, Xc., es may be obtained fro 
Masrer, 27 Kensington Square, W., or by letter to the Secretary, the Rev. J. Powe ar 
25 Kensington Square, W. 

__‘the ‘erm on Friday, May 1, 1868. 


ORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for LADIEs, 
vE this Se thool passed : Seven with Honours.—The Schvol 1 will 


SRBY GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Head-Master, the Rey, 


| 
o ¥ ALTER CLARE, M.A., late Scholar of Magdelene Coll. Cambridge, Graduate in 

assical Honours, 

Six of the Masters are University as hag of them being High Wranglers (9th and 12th), 
and u third a First-class Man of Cambri 

‘The List of Honours gained during the li last two years includes Four Scholarships and an 
Qe piss —_ at Gombeldge (£60, £60, £45, £25, and £20), and an Open Exhibition at 

xtur £52 

The Es aster ’ Term ‘will begin Tuesday, April 28. 

The Head-Master has a few Vacancies for Boarders. 

_ Terms, bifty Guineas per annum, wi 


afew Extras. 


sound CLAS- ! 


(IVIL SERVICE and ARMY. — Mr. W. M. LUPTON 
(Author of “ English Hise and A 


IVIL SERVICE CANDIDATES. —TWo GENTLEMEN, 


preparing for either of the C n be received in the House ofé 
PRIVATE TUTOR of considerable vont hm on reduced terme, as he ‘2 anxious to obtain 
companions for two F —_ Gentlemen, who are on the point + entering his Establishment. 
t to 


‘erms and 

Wee WICH, CIVIL SERVICE, SAN DHURST, and 
Rev. Dr. HUGHES, Wrangler oes Coll. o>. ), receives into his 

TWELY Fy ri UPILS for the above. Has passed over 300.—Castlebar Court, Ealing, W. 


ILITARY EDUCATION, at “BROMSGROVE HOUSE, 


roydon, ey rf the Superintendence of Rev. W. H. JOHNSTONE, M.A., Mathe- 
matical haplain in the late Royal Indian Military College, Ad -Addiscombe. 


PUBLIC “WORKS DEPARTMENT for INDIA— 
CANDIDATES for the Public Works Department for India may be successfully red. 
to pass their Examination by a CIVIL, ENGINEER of great bya 
Staff in all the Branches required by the for these A 

matics, Practical Geodesy, kield &e. Terms, address T. C.E., 
5 Westminster Chambers, London, 8.W. 

THE C COLLEGE for MODERN LANGUAG ist. 1836), 
GROVE HOUSE, Clapham Common (with P; of CANDID. ched). 

the Rev. E. A. FRIEDLANDER. A limited umber of C DIDATES “caretuily prepared 
for tne Home and Indian Civil Service, Ceylon Wri Amy, 
Navy, and University Examinations.—Prospectus am on oe to the above, or 
to his Son, Mr. C. Mr. M. Farevianven, LL.B. 


ERMAN CLASSES for LADIES, Conducted by Friiulein 


versation, Grammar, Literature. anc ry.—For Prospectuses, a) at oreign 
Library, 86 Buckingham Palace Road, Victoria Station, S we ate — 


RELEY, Derbyshire—The Rev. WALTER M. HATCH, 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, has Vacancies for Sone of GENTLEMEN preparing 


OBLENZ, Rhine—An ENGLISH GENTLEMAN (M.A, 
Cam.), assisted by a Resident ‘Tutor, a Graduate of Oxford, receives EIGHT PRIVATE 
PUPILS, who are prepared for the Army, Univers:tics,or Public Schools, and have the 
opportunities of acquiring the German and French Languages. Each Pupil has a separate 
hig! references. ‘Terms, 120 to 150 Guineas, according to age.—Address, B, A. 
URTON Esq. Col 


tye at OXFORD. —A CLERGYMAN, who holds an 


e University, can receive into his House another PUPIL to 
fe Matriculation Address, the St. ‘Mary 


LALaHAN, Oxford.—Mr. T. ARNOLD receives PUPILS in 


his House, to be d for the Uni y or for the Indian Civil ‘Service Examinations. 


Hornsey.—Mr. L. WALTON, B.A. Oxford, 
receives a limited number of PUPILS to instruct in the general branches of a sound 
English and Classical Education, and to prepare for the Pubiic Schools and Universities.— 
Terms on application, 


ME: R. J. ASHTON, M.A. (Fifth Wrangler) Cambridge, and 

llow of University Con. London, prepares EIGHT RESIDENT PUPI ILS for the 
Woolwisk and other Competitive Examinations. ‘Three Vacancies. Nos. 1,33, 39, and 56, in 
the recent List of Successful Candidates for Woolwich, were prepared in Mathematics by Mr. 
Asuton, C Cambridge Lodge, King Henry" 's Road, N. w. 


UPILS. —A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, M.A. Cantab., 
formerly Scholar of his College, assisted by an Oxford Graduate in Honours, reestees 
PUPILS into his House to prepare tor the Public Schools, «c. Climate specially suitable for 
delicate Boys. ‘Cerms, 80 to 100 Guineas per annum, according to age.—Address, Rev. G. T. B. 
Kyxopvon, Stonelands, Dawlish. 


Ky DUCATIONAL HOME.—A LADY, Widow of a late 
Colonial Chief Justice, residing in South Devon, wishes 0 receive a few little GIRLS 
to bring up and Educate with her own Daughter, now Knee Yours of age. ‘Terms, 100 
Guineas per annum, including the rudiments ot French, Germ: Music. She would also 
be prepared to take the entire charge of a cut. ao = DELICATE. HE ALTH, or, whose 
Parents might be residing in India or dress, L. Z., Seeley’s 
Library, ‘Torquay. 
and 


AN OXFORD B.A., age Tw enty-eight, a good Classic, 
VATE 
sessing a knowledge of French and German, offers his services as PRI 
SECRETARY. Salary, £200 a year.—Address, A. P., 13 Abingdon Villas, Kensington, WwW. 


AN UNDERGRADUATE (Oxon.) desires a _TUTORSHIP 
o 

Oxford. 


A® GENTLEMAN, Twenty-six Years of age, Unmarried, , wholly 24 
pendent upon his own exertions, earnestly wishes to meet witha FRIEND SS wi 
find hine ver », to enable him to return to a Foreign Country, where an excellent Appointm be 
awaits him. It is requested as a Loan for Six Months, and the highest References w 
given. Any Gentleman or Lad __ would advance this Sum would be > 2 


rewarded with much gratitude.—C. J. P., Post 
West Kensington, W. 
YACHTS. — Messrs. YARROW & HEDLEY, 


GtEAM 
Isle of Dogs, Popl: 

Small Screw Steam Yachts, for 
existing 


—Prices and part: 


r, E., of STEAM YACHTS. 
‘Engines fitted to 
ra 00 application. 
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RUNDEL SOCIETY. 


ubscription to New Members: Entrance Donation, £1 1s.; Annual Subscription, 


of Si 
once become Members, and will receive, during the ee eye in return for 
wali persone comet the current Year (due last January), Chromo-Lithographs of the following 
“THE PROCESSION OF THE MAGI,” 
From the Fresco, by Andrea del Sarto, in the Cloister of the Annunziata at Florence. 
- “THE VISION OF SAINT BERNARD,” 
, by Filippino Lippi, in the Badia at Florence. 
From the thay be scen in the Rooms of the 
_ me old Bond Street, W. F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 
MHE DRAWINGS and PUBLICATIONS of the ARUNDEL 
SOCIETY are OPEN DAILY to the free inspection of the Public. Prospectuses and 


Lists of Works on Sale will be sent by post on application to 
ate Old Bond Street, W. F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 


LOYD’S, March 18, 1868.—The Committee for Mangging the 
Affairs of Lloyd's are prepa: red to receive APPLICATIONS from Gentlemen of Liberal 
Education, between the ages of Thirty and Fifty, who may be desirous of filling the post of 
Applicata 
Salary, 


addressed to the Committee, accompanied by Testimonials, on or before 
per Annum. 
GEO. A. HALSTED, Secretary. 
OATING and FISHING.—TO LET, on the Banks of the 


B ames, at Weybridge, Superior Small VILLAS, with Walled Gard and eve: 
Apply to Mr. Hanns, Lincoln Arms Hotel, Weybri ~ 


BEDFORD HOTEL, Brighton.—Every endeavour is made to 

render this Hotel equal to its ew ge Se repute. The Coffee-room, with e: 
enlarged 

attend 


Sea-frontage. hes been ees and improved. unications to“ The Manacgr be 
SANATORIUM.—SUDBROOK PARK, 
44 Richmond Hill,S.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. 

S°. QT. VINCENT’S HOME for DESTITUTE BOYS, Park 


House, North End,Fulham. The most Cheaply Conducted Institution in England. 
EIGHTY DESTITUTE BOYS, received from the Courts and Bane pe of London and the 

vicious teaching of the Streets, are Sapeeries, + Clothed, and Educated at this Orphanage, at a 

cost of little over £10 a year. The Menagement is entirely gratuitous, 80 hwy Subscribers 


AGRA BAN Limited. — Established in -1838. 
ITAL, £1,000,000, 

Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 

Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.,and BANK OF ENGLAND. 

Braxcues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Kong. 

Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall be below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 


At3 3 Sitts 
ional Pty longer periods than Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
ned on ap} 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 


Loans, and the sate custody of the same undertaken. 

Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 

Every of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
transacted. 

J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
GcorTTIisH UNION “IN SURANCE COMP: AN Y and 
Life), 37 Cornhill, London, E.C. Moderate Rates 

Prompt Settlements. 


37 Cornhill, London. ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, LONDON. 


1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £1,900,000. 
LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000, 
Fire Insurances granted on every description of Property, at Home and Abroad, at moderate 


rates. 
Claims liberally and promptly settled. 
[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Instituted 1820. 

The Security of a Suheetbed Capital of £750,000, and an Assurance Fund amounting to more 
than seven years’ purchase of the total Annual Income. 
Eighty per cent. of the e Profits divided among the Assured every od Tem. 
Assurances of all hooey Without Profits, at considerab My. Reduced 

w of irst Five a 


Policies granted at ver: Premium tor the 
‘The most Liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign and Travel, Revival of Lapsed 
Policies, and Surrender Values. 
Whole World Licenses free of charge, when the circumstances are favourable. 
Endowments for Children. 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent._ 


Notices of Assignment registered and qotnowsetert wi a fee. 
The revised F with full P: ‘ables, to ‘be vbtained at the Company's 
Offices in London, | ola Broad Street, Ec. ad 16 Pall Mall, 8.W., and of the 


throughout the Kingdom, ANDREW BADEN. 4c 


FOUNDED 1836. 
RAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
19 FLEET STREET, 
by very ample c Fonda receive Nine-tenths of 


LEGAL and GENE 


Policies of this Society are guaranteed 
Profits peculiar Whole- 


may 4 sure that the money they contribute shall do more direct and real good the Poor 

jority of similar Institutions. Help is earnestly solicited in order to enable 
fhe Committee to Purchase the mag ag RS at present occupy. Contributions of Fanc: 

Muse &e., for the Bazaar, to be the Hanover Square Rooms, on the Ist, 2nd, an: 

ord of June next, in aid of the Bendiee F a will be thankfully received and acknowledged, 

by Geonce Biount, oe 28 Old Burlington Street, Regent Street ; or Subscriptions may 

paid to the account of the “St. Vincent's Home,” ut the London Joint-Stock Bank, Pall Mall, 

Dividends 10 to 20 per cent. per annum on the Outlay. 

INVESTORS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, CAPITALISTS 
requiring reliable Information, and seeking safe and profitable Investments, should read 
SHARP & CO’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
GRANVILLE SHARP & CO., Stock ; and po Dealers, 32 Poultry, London, E.C. 
MEY.— —LOANS at Five » per "Cont. on Personal Security, 

in connection with Life Assurance. of Reversions and Life Interests 
Life Policies effected in safe Offices. —Apply to J.u. Woop, , 10 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


T McLEAN begs to call attention to his Method of 


* CLEANING and RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS, a Branch of Art which, with 
Valuable Pictures, it is so dangerous to neglect.—T. McLEAN, 7 Haymarket. 


AVERS, BARRAUD, & WESTLAKE, Artists in GLASS, 
WALL PAINTING, and MOS AICS, and Designers of MONUMENTAL BRASSES, 
Endell Street, Bloomsbury, London, end dat 93 Bridge Street, Manchester. 


PATENT ENCAUSTIC, , GEOMETRICAL, and GLAZED 
TILES, Sound, Durable, and in bright Colours, for Churches, Halls, and Corridors. 
Manufacturers, MALKIN & CO., Burslem, Staffordshire. 


London Agen! MARLAND & FISHER, Ecclesiastical Decorators, 33 Southampton Street, 
~ Strand, where Designs and all Information may be hed. 


GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH 
DECORATIONS, 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, 
GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


Illustrated Catalogue, post free, 3s. tid. 
PRIZE MEDAL—LONDON AND PARTS, 


HURCH and DOMESTIC DECORATION—PAINTED and 
TURD GLASS WINDOWS—GLASS and MARBL MOSAIC—and ART FURNI- 
and Estimates urnished. —HARLAND & FISHER, 33 Southampton Street, 

priced Church Furniture and Decoration post free, 


C 


BILLIARDS. - —THURSTON & CO., BILLIARD-TABLE 
ACTURERS to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Eitece of Wales, War Office, Admi- 
malty, (Catherine Street, Strand a, 


‘THE ZOETROPE, or Wheel of Life. —How to Make this 
marvellous ney eng Toy. With Four Coloured Slips of Figures, and full Instructions. 


total Profits as Bonus; — orld” other distinctive privileges ; 
by special conditions against li liability to question. 


E. A. "NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. _ 


HH‘ D-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
og Te in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, a.v. 1696. Extended to 
The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1867. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT —66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 


LIFE a per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of above Five Years’ 
stan 


ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1866), £1,126,541. 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of cond Rosition and Character. 


Re*: AL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established a.p. 1720, by Charter of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament. ) 
Chief Offices, Rovat Excnanoe, Lonpon ; Branch, 29 Patt Matt. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub- Governor. 
CHARLES JOUN MANNING, Esq., Deputy- Governor. 
Directors. 


Robert Barclay, Esq. 
John Garratt Cattley, Eee. 


Daniell, 


Egerton Eres. 
Nevile Lubbock, Esq. 


Ww illiam Dav mr n, Esq vo. Forbes Malcolmson, Esq. 
Lancelot W illiam. pent, Esq. Lord Josceline Wm. 
Alexander Druce Charles Robinson, 
Fredk. Joseph Edimanin, Bag. Samuel Schuster, 
Charles Hermann Gischen, Esq. Smith, 

rsdale Wm. Grenfe!|, sq. om Somes, Esq. 
Francis Alexander Hamilton, Esq. with iam Wallace, Esq. 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. harles Baring Young, Esq. 


Fine, Lier, and Marine Assurances on liberal terms. 
an o Duty ou Fire Assurane:s has been reduced to the uniform rate of 1s. 6d. per cent. per 


“"No Charge is made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 


may 
Life Assurances with or without participation in Profits. 
Divisions of Profit every Five Years. 
Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 
4 as iibecel ‘partich bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 
participation in Profits, with the guarantee of u large invested Capital Stock, and 
under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of partnership. 


H. G. CLARKE & CO.,2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 
HAVE you Seen the ZOETROPE, or Wheel of Life ? 
not, you have not seen the Greatest Wonder of the Age. This mervafions American 
Rrconaiete, with ‘Twelve 3 Stripe of Figures, packed in a Box, price 10s. Carriage free for 
H. G. CLARKE & CO., 2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 
the most charming Prismatic effects, and 
see them.—Post free for ‘Twenty-eight Stamps. 
H. G. CLARKE & CO., 2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 
T Pastime. Fifty Thousand Comical Transformati for Yi 
Endless Amusement for Parties of Two to Fitty. Post free fo: F ourteen Stampe. 
H. G. CLARKE & CO., 2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 
NEW DESIGNS, 
TRELOAR, 67 Ludgate Hill. 
MOeULE's PATENT EARTH CLOSETS.—On View and in 
Limi Operation a the Office of MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COMPANY, 
mited, 29 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. Cl may oo Pane and Earth can be 
SECRETS.—MOUCHES pour bal. 
a et Chatain, dyes the Hair any shade in one minute. Kohhl, for the Eyelids. 
Blanc de Perle, et liquide. wash Eau de Violette, ur la 
onde et brunette. Antimony an > 
little Boosts oilet Powder. Florimel of Opopona: these, and 
PIESSE & LUBIN’S, 2 New Bond Street, W. 
Price Lists post free. 
ness.—Letter received, March 28, 1868, from the Rev. G. W. . 368 field PI 
Whenever in times of hoarseness, arising from or of 
Box.—Soid by sil WAFERS, have invariably found relief.” Price Is. per 
NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, PARAL IS, 


Post free for Fourteen S: 
If 
A NEW WONDER in the ZOETROPE.—Twelve brilliant 
HE most LAUGHABLE THING on EARTH.—A new 
GoopD FLOOR CLOTHE 
supplied’ to any part of London. —Apply to the 29 Bedford 
Eaux Noire, 
bouche. 
ht Shades. Sy: 
DR. LOCOCK’S WAFERS for Coughs, Colds, and Hoarse- 
Chemist 
LOAN, efficacy. LEST TACELECTHIC’ 


Eversy, according to power. 


to Pocket Batteries, will be sent gratis for a week. 


Combined Bands for restoring exhausted Vital 


‘The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Otiice whose resources have been 
tested by the experiqnes ot nearly a Century and a half. 
Prospectus and Table of Lonus will be forwarded on application. 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY. 


13 ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 


Established 1824. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY'S OPERATIONS. 

The Annual Income, steadily increasing, exceeds ..........+0c..eeeseeeeses £218,000 
safely invested, is over ......... £1,507,000 
he Bonus added to Po! at the last Division was. eeveccece £27 

The Potat Claims by Death paid amoun 


The foliowing are among the distinctive features of the Society : 
EDIT SYSTEM.—On any Policy for the whole of Life, where th 
muy either continue as a deb’ off at any time. 
ae RATES OF PREMIUMS FOR “YOUNG LIVES, with early participation in 


ENDOWMENT pons may effected, without by which the Sum 
As moet becomes pay the attainment of a specified age, or at death, whichever event 
a) rst happen. 


INVALID LIVES may be assured at rates proportioned to the increased risk. 
PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—Ciaims paid Thirty days after proof of Death. 


The REVERSIONARY at the uennial Division weraged 45 
Cent., end the CASH BONUS 26 per Cent., A miurms paid in the Five years. , = 

ct New ies before une nex en vision to ear's 
aduii tional 1 share of Profits over later E: wane 


Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be obtained of any of the Society's Agents, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 


New Patent Self-restorable Chain Batt: teries, £3 to £4 complete. Pamphlet 
VERMACHER, Patentee, Galvanic t, 200 Regent Si Street, 


13 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


ARMER & ROGERS res ectfully intimate that on allow 
for READY MONEY @ DISCOUNT of FIVE PER CENT. upon all ‘P 


18, 1868, 


——— 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


exceeding 20s. 
Regent Street, London, and Marlborough Iouse, Brighton. 


ARMER & ROGERS announce the completion of their 


Arrangements for the present Seaso attention to their Magnificent Variet; 
of SHAWLS, CLOAKS: SELES: FANCY COSTOMES: 


Costumes or THe Szason. 
ay ACINTS. 


PoMPADOU 
ROBE DE SOIPr. 


or rae Season, ror tHe Paomrexape. 


pes, and exquisitely trimmed. 
Opera Croags or tue Season. 
THE TYCOON, made without a seam, elegant and graceful. 
THe UMRITSER, bordered Opera Cl louk. Greut care has been hestowed upon the manu- 
facture of this Novelty, which is one uf the most successful Indian effeets ever produced. 
‘The above exclusive and recherclhé Novelties have been designed expressly for FARMER 
& KOGERS, and can be purchased only at their Establishments, 171, 173, 175, and 179 Regent 
Street, London, and Mariborough House, Brighton. 


ICOLL’S GUINEA WATERPROOF TWEED, and their 
pa TWO-GUINEA MELTON CLOTH OVERCOATS, are patronised by 
Travellers all over the World. 


LADIES’ WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS, One Guinea. 
RIDING HABITS, Three to Six Guineas.—EQUESTRIAN OUTFITS Complete. 


H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London ; 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


ERVANTS’ LIVERIES, Best, at Moderate Prices. 


H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London ; 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


WATCHES. — GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Limited, 
WATCH AND CLOCK M 
11 and 12 Cornhill, Loudon, opposite the iene of England. 
First-class PATENT DETACHED LEVER WATCHES, with the very hy np t 


DEAL BED ROOM FURNITURE—HEAL & SON have have 


areveln stock from Six to Fight Suites of DEAL BED ROOM FURN 
eet apart in a separate room, and different in Colour and Style. TTURE, each 


196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
DPNER, DESSERT, BREAKFAST, TEA, and TOILET TOILET 


SERVICES.—The hewest and Best Patterns always on view. 
Every Description of CUT TABLE GLASS in great variety. 
Thee wane eg has been selected with much care, and is admirably suited for parties furnishing 
hoose 


x large assortment of ORNAMENTAL GOODS , combining novelty with beauty, 
First-class quality—superior taste—low prices. 
RED B. PEARCE, 39 LUVGATE HILL, E.C. Established ac 


and from the 's’ Plantations in Assam, in con to 80 Tbs, 
‘Terms—Cash. Campoi, 2s. 6d, per lb.; Souchong, 3s. per lb.; and Pekoe, 4s. per ib. ¢ 
must be p iby R and should be addressed to the Manager of the Depot of 


the 
UPPER_ASSAM TEA COMP. 
69 King William Street, London 


OLD W INES, for CONNOISSEURS. — 
HEDGES & BUTLER invite attention to Soaks penpenies Stock of Choice Old PORT, 
selected and bottled with the aa care, and n in the highest state of perfection, 
embracing the famed Vintages of 1820, 1834, 1810, 1817, M1838, 1861, and 1°63, ranging in prices 
from 428. to i41s. per dozen. White Port (very rare), 728.; Pale and Brown Sherry, upwards 
of 50 years old, 120s.: choice old East Tudia Sherry , 84s. ; remarkably fine East India Madeira, 

very old in bottle. 96s.; Chateau Lafitte, §4s.. 96s.: Chateau Margaux, 72s. ; Steinberger 
Cabinct, 1834 Vintage, 120s.; Imperial ‘Yokay, fine vld Sack, Malmsey, Frontiguue, 


Vermuth, &c. 
Wines for Ordinary Use: 
Clarct ee 183., 203., 24s., per doz. 

ee oo 

Hock and Moselle” oo 248. 4x8. per doz. 

Tine Old Pale Brandy .. G0s., 728., Bis. per 

Full Lists of Prices on application. ceeint t of & Post-Office Order, or Reference, an 

quantity will be forwarded immediately > HED ES & BUTL ER, 155 Regent Street, tae 


and 30 King’s Road, Brighton (originally Established a.p. 1667). 


and maintaining power to continue going whilst being wound, and 
Durability. Every Watch is Warranted.—Descriptive Pamphlet pest free. 


CLOCKS.—GOLDSM ITHS’ ALLIANCE, Limited, 
CLOCK AND WATCH MAKERS. 
11 and 12 Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of England. 


weit clase LONDON-MADE CLOCKS in Gothic Cases for Halls or Staircases; CLOCKS in 
and Marble Cases tor the Dining Room or Library ; very highly- a= won ORMOLU 
Panis CLOCKS for Drawing Rooms.—Illustrated Pamphlet gratis and post f free. 


HUBB’S PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the 


newest Improvements. Street-door Latches,Cash and Deed Boxes, Strong-room Doors. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, London; 68 Cross Street, Manchester; 23 Lord 
Street, Liverpool; and Horseley F ields, Wolverhampton.—Illustraced Price List sent free. 


FURS ‘ISI YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES at 
DEANE’S. 


DEANE'’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery,every variety and finish. 
Di A N Electro-plated Spoons ana forks, Lea and Cultee Sets, Liqueur Stands, Cruets,&c. 

N Jish-covers and Hut- W ater Dishes, ‘Tin Dish-covers, in Seis, |53.,303.,108., 638., 738. 
—Papier Mache ‘Pea Trays, in >ets,from 2ls.,new and elecant patterns, 
—Bronzed Tea and Cotlee Urns, with Loysel’s and other improvements, 
—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Preserving Pans, Stuckpots, &c. 
—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and handsome stock 
—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath-rooms fitted complete. 
\—Fenders and Fire-irons, in a modern and approved patterns. 

)'S—Bedsteads,in Iron and Brass, with Bedding ot Superior quality. 
DEANE'S—Re; gister Stoves, improved London-made Kitcheners, Ranges, xc. 
DE AN E’S—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a creat variety of patterns. 
DEAN E’S—Tin and Japaw Goods, [ron Ware, and Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE'S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made,strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE'’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden Rollers, and Wire Work. 
DEAN E'S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns in Glass and Bronze, 3-light glass, 63s, 
New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE with Priced FURNISHING LIST, Post-free. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 
Esrasiisnep A.D, 1700. 


DEANE & CO., 46 King William Street, London Bridge. 
BEDSTE: ADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE.— 


L LUSTRATED CAT ALOGUE, with Prices of 1,000 Articles of BEDROOM 
FUR TURE, sent (free by post) on to FILMER & SON, Upk: olsterers, 
31 andB32 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W.; Factory, 34 and 35 Charles Street. 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— WILLIAM §, 

BURTON has TWELVE LARGE SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively tothe SEPA- 
RATE DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths,and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at once the 
largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public,and marked at prices propor- 
tionate with those that have tended to make his Establishment the most distinguished in 


this country. 
Bedsteads,frOm £20 08. each. 
Shower Batlis, from 88.0d.t0 £6 08. each. 
Lamps fror 6s. 0d.to £3 10s.each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate. 
Pure Colza Oil per gallon. 


JYENDERS, STOVES, FIRE- IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 


Buyers of the above requested, deciding, tovisit WILLIAM 


HOW-ROOMS., 


uch anassortmentot FENDEKS,STOVES, 
RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES FIRE-LRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY as 
cannot be approached elsewhere,either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, orexquisiteness 
ot workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £: $88. to £33 108.; Bronzed Fenders, 
with standards,7s. to fe the o oa Fenders, £3 3s. to £11 ; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, 
from £4 3s.to £18; Chi eces, from £1 8s. to £1005 Fire-irons, from 3s. 3d. the set to 
£443. The BURTON all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRON MONGER, by appointment, the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post-paid. 1t contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled 


need STERLING SILVER AND ELECTRO-PLATE, 
NICKEL SILVER AND 
BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 
DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 
STOVES AND FENDERS, 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
KITCHEN RANGES 
LAMPs, G ASELIERS, 
TEA TRAYS, 
URNS AND KETTLES, 
TABLE CUTLERY, 
SLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, 
BATIIS AND TOILET WARE, 
IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 
BED-ROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 
TURNERY GOODS, &e. 
® v of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 
» Se ae 4, Newman Street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Place ; and | Newman Yard, London. 


(STEN DING PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S SPRING 


MATTRESS, TUCKER'S PATENT, or SOMMIER TUCKER, are _Fespec tfully 


LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 
are now being supplied in the finest condition, in Bottles and in Casks, by FIND. 
LATER, M ACKLE, 1 & CU. 33 Wellington Street, Strand, W.c. 


URE CHOCOLATE.—COMPAGNIE COLONIALE de 


PARIS.—The purity and quality of this Chocolate, which is far superior to any other 
ever introduced into England, are certified by a Commission of the Faculty of Medicine at 
Paris, and by Dr. Hassall, of the Analytical Sanitary Institution, London. 
GENER AL, AGENCY, 44 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
WEST END DEPOT—FORTNUM, MASON, & CO, 181 PICCADILLY, 
And to be had at the principal Italian Warehouses, Grocers’, and Confectioners’. 


TEAS and COFFEES. — FE. LAZENBY & SON, Tea 
Merchants._Strong Rough CONGOUS, 2s. 6d. and 3s., for Household Use; Fine 
SOUCHONGs, 3s. 6d, and 4s., for the Drawinz-room: in ‘Tins of 6 Ibs., 14 lbs. and 20 lbs. A 
Reduction of id. per Ib. on 14 lbs. and upwards, and Five per cent. Disc: ‘ount allo owed for Gash 
Ce ge Orders amounting to £7. Fine Ceylon COFFEES, ls. 4d. and Is. &d. 
per lb.; Loice Ole 
bk, LAZENBY & SON, Tea ‘Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 
N.B. Sole Proprietors of the Receipt for Harvey’s Sauce. Samples and General Priced 
Catalogue post free on application, 


E. ' LAZENBY & SON beg to direct attention to the following 


Price of Wines: 

per dozen. 
SITERRIES— Dioner Wines 2is., 303, 
SHERKIES—Fine Wines, Pate or Goiden 
AMONTILI ADO and MANZ ILLA . ++ 488. 
VINO DE PASTO,a Full, Da Wine, 
PORTS os 
PORTs~— Newly Bottled 


CLAR Fine, with Bouquet . be 
CHAM PAGNES—Light and fine I 368. its, 208., 308. 
CHAMPAGNES_First Brands, Rich and Dry, quarts, pints, 36s., 39s. 
COGNAC BRANDIES—Old, Pale, and Brown, 48s., 60s., 72s., 90s. 
The Bottles are included in the above Prices. 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kind. 

E. LAZENBY & SON have been induced to embark in the Wine Trade by the numerous 
inquiries of their Customers for good sound Rehneany tout have imported and laid down a larye 
and carefully-selected Stock, which their Foreign C have enabled them to 
do to great advantage. ‘Their Cellars Band now open for inspection, and Lists of Prices and 
Samples of Wines will be forwarded if d 

E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine -—terh mara 6 Edwarts Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


E.! LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES , SAU CES, and CON- 

© DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole I’ snetihein of the colchented Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments,so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, are compelled to caution the Public againsg the inferior Pre parations which are 
put up and labelied in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public. 
Consumers having difficulty in procuring the Genuine Articles are ceases | informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warelouse,6 Edwards Street, 


Portman Square, London, 
“Priced Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 

celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
known Label, sizned * Exizaueta Lazenny.” This Label is protected by perpetual injunction 
in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine. 

AZENBY & SON, of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, as Sole Proprietors of 
the Rece ipttor Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, from the that their 
Labels ave closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


LIXIR DE SPA.—Prize Medals, London, 1663; Paris, 1867. 

The finest, Ti ABLE LIQUEUR, Tonie Stimulant and Digestive posse sses a delicate 
Odour »xqui by SCHAL'TIN, PLERRY, & CO., Spa, Belgium.— 
Sole Cx 4 Sco eT ., 8 Duke Street, Adelphi. Sold by all leading Wine and 
Spirit Mere iunts, 38. Gd. and 10s. bd. Bottle. 


BARCLAY, SON, & (late & Co.).—CAN ANDLES 

with SELF-FITTING ENDS. 

Prize Medal Paraffine Candles . 

Canadian Paraffine Candles . 

Petro-Stearine Candles ....... Is. 2d. 

Stearine Candles ..... 

Patent Wax and Sperm Can 

Petroline Transparent Candies ‘with plain ends......-. 18. 

13 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square. 

at ITHER’S CELEBRATED DENTIFR ICE for Cleansing 
and Preserving the is prepared solely by HITCHCOCK & 

Chymists to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 9 Bruton Street, Berkeley Square, Wa 

101 High Street, Oxford..-Makers of the celebrated Perfume, the * Dark Blue.’ 


Is. 8d. per lb. 
Is. 6d. 


32333 


com 

& Simron Mosei to state they are the only Practitioners in its of the 

of Painless Dentistry. Its prominent features are thus summarily 
I 


Street, 
SIMEON MOSEL. x SONS (the Oldest Dentists), 30 Berners 
Oxford Street, and 418% Strand. opposite Charing Cross Station and over the Telensep™ Office, 
Teeth from 5s. Sets from 5to 20 Guineas. Consultation and every information Free 


cautioned against various [mitationsand Infri preserving somew 
of the Original, but wanting all its essential advantages. 

Each Genuine Mattress bears the Label Tucker's |’atent,’’and a Number. 

The Smee's Spring Mattress,’Tucker’s Patent, received the only Prize Medal or Honourable 
Mention given to Bedding of any description | at | ‘the International FE xhibition, 1862, and may 
be obtained, price from 25s., of mostr cW nd Uph and 
Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 


W HITE and SOUND TEETH ensured by using 

JEWSBURY & BROWN’'S ORIENTAL TOOTIL PASTE. 
Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preserv ae for the ‘Teeth and Gums- 
Sold universally iu Pots at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 


WILLIAM BN EK & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate Kailway Terminus, London, E£.C. 


None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & snows, Manchester. 
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The Saturday Review. 


EPSINE.—Silver Medal, Paris] Exhibition, 1867. _MORSON’S 
WINE, GLOBUL ES? and LOZENGES — popular remedy for Weak 
ion. Manufactured by ‘I’. Moxson & Son, 41, 33, and 124 Southampton Kow, Russell 
jn London, W.C.—Bottles from 3s. Boxes from 2s.6d. Globules in Bottles, from 23. 
RAGRANT SOAP.- —The celebrated “UNITED SERVICE” 
F TABLET is famed for its Ff and beneficial effect on the Skin. 
Manufactured by 


J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the SELF-FITTING CANDLES. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
TRELAND'S CHURCH QUESTION. Four Essays by 
Avprey DE VERE. 
London : Longmans and Co. Dublin: Durry. 


Just published, in 8vo. price One Shi 


W ASTETHRIFTS and WORKMEN ; of the Mode of 
Producing them, and their Relative Value to the Community. By Henry 
Branpreru, M.A. Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cambridge, and Curate of St. Lotolph’s, 


*,* Use noother. See Name on each Tablet. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN cop LIVER OIL, 
L Prescribed as the safest, and most effi 1 remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 


PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN, 


jr HENRY MARSH, Bart., oy sician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, observes:— 
Sit Dr. De Jongh’s Light- Brown Ccd Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
create dieust and a therapeutic agent of great value.’ 

Dr. EDW ARD SMITH, F.R.S., Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board, in his yy “On 
Consumption writes :—" We think it a Cr advantage that there is one kind of Cod sdges 
Oil_ which, is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-Lrown Oil supplied by Dr. 

De ongh.” 


At 


sold only in capsuled Iurzasar Half-pints, 2s. td.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


Sore Consicnres, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &c. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 

REVISED LISTS of NEW and CHOICE BOOKS in Circulation at MUDIE'S 
SELECT LIBRARY, containing a large and varied Selection of the best Books in every 
Department of Literature, are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICR. 
The Terms of Subscription to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY are the lowest on 
which it is possibie to furnish constant and eeeatectesy suppiies of the Best Current Literature. 
vised Prospectuses are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxiord St Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapsi“e. 


UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 
NOTICE._REVISED CATALOGUES of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT BOOKS 
withdrawn from MUDIb’S SELECT LIBRARY, for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, ave 
now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on ap) lication. These Catalogues represent a 
Collection of Fifteen ‘Thousand Volumes of Works of the Best Authors in Ornamental Bind- 
ings for Presents and Prizes, and more than One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Secondhand 
Books of the Past and Present Seasons suitable for Libraries and Public Institutions, 
Muadie’s Select Library, New ( Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Pounded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. President~The EARL of CLARENDON. 
The following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, which contains 85,000 Volumes 
of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages:—Subscription, £3 a year, or £2 with 
Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and ‘ren 
to Town Members. Reading-room open from —— to Six. Prospectus on application. 
(New Edition), price lés.; to Members, 10s. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea toany amount, according to the supply sequioc’. All 
the best new Books, English, French,and German, on publication. Prospectuses, 
with Listsof New Publications, gratisand post fre 

*9* A ClearanceCatalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale atgreatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on application. 

BOOTH'S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


‘ow ready, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 3s. 6d. 


NOTABLE THINGS of OUR OWN TIME: a Su applementary 


Volume of “ Things not Generally Known.” By Joan Tinas, 
Lock woop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C, 


Just published, 4to. on fine paper, Part V. of 


RELIQULE AQUITANIC.E, being Contributions to the 
zy and Pal:zeontulozy of Perigord and the Provinces of Southern 
France, by Evovann Lanrer and Cunisry. Edited by ‘I’. Rurexr Jones, Professor of 
Geology, xe., Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 
This Work wiil be completed in about 26 Parts (each 3s. 6d.), to appear at short intervals. 
Part will contain Six Plates, besides Letterpress. 
~ H. Publisher, London: J. B. & ris; C. Bartry-Barturtrr, 
Madrid; Brorurns, New York ; . Banker, Melbourne. 


This day i is published, 20s. 


PELICOTE TICS; or, the Science of Quantity: an Elementary 
Treatise on Algebra wat 4 its G i ic. By Ancursatp Sanpeman, M.A, 
Cambridge: Desonrox, Bett, London: Brut & Datpy. 


Just published, fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


CONSTANCE LORN, and other Poems. By Rosz. C. 


~ ne parte are very pretty,and here and there we ere rewarded by flashes of genuine 
—London 
some exe elle! nt poetry. Some of the pieces are full of beauty.”—Globe. 
famil r. Caldwell reminds us of an extemporary performer on the — who first plays a 
iar air,and then feels his way into new melodies. Some of Mr. Cald a nant refer 
ian scenes and events, which are handied in a lively and uncon ventional ene. The 
Cmte he has published i is decidedly of more than average merit."’"— Gua 
he Albatross’ isa remarkable poem. * The Gate ot Tears,’ * Ethel,’ and* The Southern 
* are ail graceful and melodious poems.” —Sunday Times. 
a We have read the greater part of this volume with pleasure, because it is filled with marks 
of ple nt poetic feeling and expression. The poem giving the title to the work is short, but 
out. ‘Lhe miscellaneous pieces are gen smooth thoughtful.’ ic Opinion. 
in 


“ Poems of superior merit."— Observer. 
London: Atruno W. Bexxert, 5 Bishopsgate Without, Ec. 


TSE coRsEr and the CRINOLINE. 


ust ready, handsomely bound, 7s. 6d. 


CORSET and the CRINOLINE: a Book of Costumes 


act ns... With 60 Illustrations of the Changes of Fashion from the Earliest Times 


London: Warp, Lock, & Tyrer, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, 3s. 6d. 
(the Laws and Principles of). By CavEnptsu. 
peek afi carefully revised, containing the Club Code, with numerous Additions, 
Diagram Cards. Substantially a new Work. 
London : Tuos. De La Rur & Co. 


Second Edition, revised, with additional Recent Cases 
and ITS CURE. By G. Be: AMAN, D. »F.R.C.S. 


London : Rensuaw, 356 Strand. 


dust publishea 
. a mgt Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases in 


illustration of the Nefurious Procecdines of the Advertising Quacks, Is. tid.; by post, Is. 8d. 
RE VELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
Derecton. Reprinted from the ** Medical Circular.” 
: H. Bartiitag, 219 Regent Street. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


On Thursday next, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
WV ENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Compendium of 
Psychology and Ethics. By ALEXANDER Barn, M.A. Professor of Logic in 
the University of Aberdeen, Examiner in Logic and Moral Philosophy in the 
University of London, 


London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


NEW, CHEAPER, AND IMPROVED EDITION: DEDICATED TO 
F.M.H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
In One Volume, 8vo. with Portrait, price 8s. 
MEMOIR of the SERVICES of Lieutenant-General Sir 
+ SAMFORD WHITTINGHAM, K.C.B. &c. Edited by Major-Gencral F. 
Wuirtincnam, C.B. 
** One of England's bravest soldiers.”—John Bull. 
“ A valuable study for young soldiers.”—Morning Post. 
One of those men whose lives ought to be co is specially 
interesting.” —/all Mall Gazetie, 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


POPULAR EDITION OF ARCHBISHOP WHATELY’S LIFE. 
In crown 8vo. with Portrait, price 7s. 6d. 
IFE and CORRESPONDENCE of RICHARD WHATELY, 
_4 P.D. late Archbishop of Dublin. By E. JANE WuHaTELY. Popular Edition, 
with Additions and Omissions; complete in 1 vol. uniform with Gleig’s * Life of 
Wellington,” Marshman’s “ Life of Havelock,” and Sir James Stephen's “* Essays 
in Ecclesiastical Biography.” 
“The book is full of pregnant thoughts and ideas.”—London Review. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


In 2 vols. post Svo. with Portrait, price 18s. cloth, 


GTX MONTHS in INDIA. By Mary Carrenrer, Author 
KL of “ Our Convicts,” “ The Last Days of Rammohun Roy,” &c. 

“ Mises Carpenter's work is of great interest charity had too much neglected. Her fame 
ond value; it is full of important facts, and went before her. Government took her by 
instinet throughout with an admirabie spirit | the hand. High-caste Hindoos thanked her 
of womanly sympathy and heipfulness.” | publiciy for having_come over to encourage 


midon Review. female education. Yet Miss Carpenter is not 
“ Miss Carpenter's lively and pictorial style spoiled; she ae, given us one of the most 
proves her to be a shrewd o} valuable books of the season; and in sty le, as 
she went to India she was not unknown —~ a well as in matter, her volumes are 
worker for the good of those whom Christian of high praise.” —Jmperial Review. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


LATEST EDITIONS OF MAUNDER’S POPULAR TREASURIES. 
Now ready, in fep. price 103, 6d. cloth, or 14s. bound in calf, 
HE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; a Dictionary of 
Universal Biography. By SAMUEL MAuNDER. Thirteenth Edition, recon- 


structed, thoroughly revised, and partly rewritten, with about One Thousand 
additional Memoirs and Notices, by W. L. R. Cares, Author of “‘ The Pocket Date 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE, 10s. 6d. 
MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY, 10s. 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY, 10s. 
MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY, 
price 10s. 6d, 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY, 10s. 6d. 
AYRE’S TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, 10s. 6d. 
LINDLEY and MOORE’S TREASURY of BOTANY, Two 
Parts, 20s. 
London: LoncMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
DR. LIVINGSTONE’S EXPI RATIONS. 


Mars of AFRICA, By A Atex. Kerrn Jouyxstox, LL.D., 
S., 
1. From Johnston's “ Royal Atlas,” with Index, 3s. 
2. From Johnston's “ Handy Royal Atlas,” |s. 6d. 
Wits Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


A NEW NOVEL.—Will appear immediately, in 3 vols. 
ETHEL’S ROMANCE: a Novel. As it is expected 


that there will be a great demand for ETHEL’S ROMANCE, it will be well 
to ask for it at all Libraries withont delay. 


MES. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
Monthly, 64. 
THE ARGOSY. Edited by Mrs. Henry Woop. 
“ Anne Hereford,” an Iilustrated Serial Story, by the Author of “ East 
Lynne,” is continued in THE ARGOSY. The Number for April contains 


Contributions from Mrs. Henry Wood, the Rev. Charles Kingsley, Hesba 
Stretton, Katharine S. Macquoid, &c. 


CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 TAVISTOCK STREET, STRAND. 


NEW WORK ON ROME. 


Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo. with a eae ~*~ taken just before starting for Rome, 
loth, 9s. 


FROM ROME TO MENTANA. 
Letters from the Papal States during the Autumn of 1867. 


ders will find in it a very graphic description, given with that fulness and peculi- 
etna detail which is only possible to a woman's pen, and at the same time with a fairness 
anda breadth of sympathy which do not so frequently btione to it, of the sights and sow 
the looks and words, the incidents and feelings which pervaded e and its hbour! 
toten the most eventful days it has seen since the revolt of 1849." — Guardian. 


LONDON: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 BROOK STREET, W. ons 
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The Saturday Review. 


18, 1868, 


HE 
, T April, is published Tus Day, Sarurpay, the 18th instant. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLX. 


CONTENTS. 
I. THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY OF COMTE. 
II. WESTERN CHINA. 
. THE MONKS OF THE WEST. 
TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION. 


. BUNSEN’S MEMOIRS. 

. THE IRISH ABROAD. 

VII. MALLESON’S FRENCH IN INDIA. 
Vill. THE DISRAELI MINISTRY. 


London: LoneMaNs and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
At all Libraries. 


STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN: a Novel, 
By the Author of “ Archie Lovell,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ The keener the critic who reads these volumes the more pattontiy, as we think, will he hunt 
Dora Fane through her adventures. because her mind will not hoid Christian janity 
immoral because her soul is too thin to retain morality, truthful because rio fact shocks her, of 
perfect temper and consummate vanity, pretty in every act and movement and word, but 
never for an instant unconsciously pretty, warning her husband as he kisses her for the first 
time that he is crushing her bonnet, yet, as she says herself, capable of any sacrifice for him if 
he will live her life, she is a wonderful little figure. reminding us, distantly perhaps, but still 

us. che Amory in * Pendennis.’""—Spectator. 


QUARTERL REVIEW, No. CCXLVIIL, i 
lished THIS DAY. 
Contents 
1, LORD MACAULAY AND HIS SCHOOL. 
2. THE USE OF REFUSE. 
3. ROBERT SOUTH. 
4. UNIVERSITY REFORM. 
5. LORD ROMILLY’S IRISIT PUBLICATIONS. 
6. THE FARMER’S FRIENDS AND FOES. 
7. THE NEW SCHOOL OF RADICALS. 
8 WILLIAM VON HUMBOLDT. 
9. PURCHASE IN 'THE ARMY. 
10. THE IRISH CHURCH. 
The GENERAL INDEX to the Fuente Vols. of TUE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
now ready. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
publishe: 


DUBLIN REV IEW. EW SERIES. 
1, THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S DESPATCIIES. 
2. THE WITNESS OF HERETICAL BODIES TO MARIOLOGY. 
3. THE FIRST AGE OF THE MARTYR CHURCH. 
4. 8. JEROME. 
5. THE RITUALISTS. 
6. 8. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY. 
7. 8. LEO’S DOGMATIC LETTER. 
8. THE CASE OF IRELAND BEFORE PARLIAMENT. 
9. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
10, A LETTER ON PROFESSOR UBAGIIS AND ONTOLOGISM, 
Tandon s Bane, Cases, & Co., 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 


LON DON STUDENT. No. I, APRIL). Price 1s, 
Edited by 
Professor J. R. Seecrey. of University College, London ; 
Dr. Heavtanp, Professor of Materia Medica at Charing Cross Medical College ; and 
J. W. Hates, Esq., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


No. XX, 


Contents 
A Plea for more Universities. By Professor Seeley, Saieany College, London. 
Pre-Raphaelite Poetry and Painting. Part The m. Rev. J. B. Payne. 
ahe University of Berlin. , By lev. Magnus, B. Se.. LAL 
School At By Professor Jack, Owens’ Collexe, Manchester, 
Science Basis of Education. By Professor Wiiliamson, 
University College, 
Letter from Cambridge. 


Joun Cavacnits. & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


PilccaDILLy PAPERS. —This Series is an interesting 


feature in LONDON SOCIETY —the most amusing and the most gaa” Hilustrated 
Magazine of the day. ‘the PICCADILLY PAPERS appear in it ety ‘hey discuss 
Topics of the Day and take up the New Books in a style not attempted elsewhiere. 
Office, 217 Piccadilly, W. 


([HE ATLAS is REDUCED to TWOPENCE. 


[HE ATLAS, a Weekly Journal of Politics, Literature, and 
News, is published on Friday, at Two P.M. ; and, whilst in shape, type, and 

paper, it conforms to the Newest Models, the price is reduced to TWOPENCE. 
Devoting earnest attention to those great ‘and various Social Wants which it will 
be the work of a future Parliament to supply, THE ATLAS will support all 
Political Measures which are based on Constitutional Principle, and are conducive 
to the progress of Intelligence, Liberty, and Order. 


Office, 45 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
FEVERSH: AM MEMORIAL.—STREET ARCHITECTURE, 


Dublin.-THE BUILDER of this Week contains: Fine View of the first-seiected 
Design for the Feversham Memorial—Fi ine View of Scottish Provincial Assurance Company's 
Offices, Dublin—What is an Architect ?—Essay on ‘Taste—Essay on the Use of Sewage by 
Irrigation—Diggings in Rome ; and various other Papers. 4d.; or by post, Sd. 


1 York Street, Covent Garden ; and all Newsmen. 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
HOUSEHOLD WORDS. Conducted by Cuartes Dickens. 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. Conducted by Cuartes Dickens. 


Cheap Edition, well printed on good paper, Monthly, td. Part I., 120 pp., with the 
May Magazines. 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. Conducted by Cuartes Dickens, 
Part I. ready May 1, 120 pp. price 6d. 
Conrtarns 
A PRELIMINARY WORD—Caaates Dicnens. 
LIZZIE LEIGH—Mrz. Gasxext. 
Vas DAY AT THE POST ; LOADED DICE. 


AMUSEMENTS OF THE PEOPLE. SCHOOLMASTER AT HOME AND 


MADEMOISELLE CLAIRON, ALICE 
THE WAYSIDE WELL. ‘A GLOBE : 


EMIGRANTS’ LETTERS. 
TRUE STORY OF A COAL FIRE. 
WORK! AN ANECDOTE. 
PERFECT FELICITY. 
AUSTRALIAN PLOUGHMAN’S STORY. | ite Goop OLD TIMES 
HEATHEN AND CHRISTIAN BURIAL. | RITUALS. 
TROUBLED WATER QUESTION. ARCTIC HEROES 
THE LUCIFER MATCH. ‘A CORONER'S INQUEST. 
SALOON THEATRES. 
SHORT CUTS ACROSS THE GLOBE. | au yoUNG JEW OF 
AN EXTRAORDINARY TRAVELLER. ? TUNIS. 
A CHILD'S DREAM OF A STAR. 
*,* A Specimen Part sent post free for Six Stamps. 
London: Wanp, Lock, & Paternoster Row, E.C. 


THE GHOST OF THE LATE MR. 
JAMES BARBER. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, demy 8vo. 18 pp. pica, 6d.; by post, 7d. 


A SERMON on HIS SECOND MARRIAGE, preached in 


| just published by Cramer & Co. These books con! most excellent t exercises. 


the Parish Church of Old Swinford, Worcestershire, by C. H. Cuasrens, M.A., Rector, 


on Sunday, March 29, 168, 
“ A more remarkable discourse was never perhaps delivered by a clergyman.” 
This remarkable sermon.” —Saturday Review. 
dge: R. B t, High Street. London: Warrraxen & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


| 


A LOST NAME. By the Author of “Uncle 


Silas,” &c. 3 vols. 


JOHN FALK. From the Danish. By the 
Translator of “The Guardian,” and “ Noddebo nace vols, 


“ A Danish story, showing very remarkable and sustained powers of character-painting, 
All the characters, and many of the scenes in the story, are alee with extraordinary 
vividness and truth.’’—Spectator. 


A SISTER’S STORY (Le Récit d’une Seur). 
By Mrs. Aueustus Craven. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Also, nearly ready, 


WORK-A-DAY BRIERS. By the Author of 


“The Two Anastasias.” 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


MR. FERGUSSON’S ARCHITECTURE. 


Now ready, 3 vols. 8vo. with upwards of 1,500 Illustrations, 


A COMPLETE HISTORY of ARCHITECTURE, 


from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By JAMES FERGusson, F.R.S., 
Fellow Royal Instit. Brit. Architects. 


Vols. I, and II.—ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE, 8vo. with 1,200 Ilustra- 


tions, £4 4s, 
Vol. IL1.—MODERN ARCHITECTURE, 8vo. with 312 Illustrations, 

price 31s, 6d. 
Mr. 8 book has superseded all other of architecture. It is not 
the of his illustrations gives him a special advantage over all his 


rivals: or predecessors, so that one might almost acquire a sufficient knowledge of architecture 
by merely turning over his pages and studying the woodcuts; but no other writer on the 
history of architecture has ever es so firm a grasp of his subject, or has been so well qualified 
to deal with it in all its branches.”-.Sat: y Review. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Ready this day, square 12mo., cloth elegant, gilt sides, post free, 5s. 
XN ETRICAL EPITAPHS, Ancient and Modern. Edited by 
the Rev. Boorn, Author of Epigrams, Ancient and Modern.” 
Bickers & Son, Leicester Square, London; and at Eton. 
Two vols. in One, 6s. 
AUN T DOROTHY’S WILL. By Cycra, Author of 
“ Passing Clouds,” &c. 
“ A novel of domestic life.” 
London: E. Martnoroven & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


CRAMER’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 
In SHILLING BOOKS, Full Music Size; Post Free for Fourteen Stamps. 


CRAMER’S COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Now published, Volume I, bound, 6s. ; or in separate Books, 1s. the Book. 


FIRST BOOK. Cramer’s Celebrated Tutor for the Pianoforte, 


containing the Rudiments of Music. 


SECOND BOOK. Scale Passages, easy Exercises, and Preludes 


by Cramer, Bertini, and Logier. 
THIRD BOOK. _ Little Fantasias, progressive in difficulty, from 


the Best Writers. Themes selected from Clementi, Kalkbrenner, and Cramer. 


FOURTH BOOK. Recreations in Fantasia form, from Sacred 
and Secular Works. 


FIFTH BOOK. Studies in various Keys introductory to the 
following Book. 


SIXTH BOOK. Selections from the Simpler Works of Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn, supplementing the design of Book V. 
Books VII. to XII. to follow, constituting the Advanced Stage for the Pianoforte. 

“The fingering is so carefully done, and the notes and remarks so frequent and opportune, 
that it will be found as useful for self-instruction as for studying with a master.”—/xaminer. 

* Admirable for home teaching.” —Orchestra 

* It appears well adapted to ensure rapid improvement and progress on bred part of pupils, and 
to be better fitted for forming and developing correct taste than the majority of books of alike 
kind.” "Imperial Review. 

Undeniably useful among young musicians.” —A tlas. 


CRAMER’S COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 


CRAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the Rudiments o 
Music, and the Necessary Instructions for the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice. 


SECOND BOOK, containing Exercises, Solfeggi, in in 
Advanced Kore. «, Benge in Two and Three Parts, with Observations and Illi 
the Works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer,and Pelegrini. 

THIRD BOOK, containing Exercises, Solfeggi, &c., from the 
Works of Rossini, Rubini, Schira, arcia; Part Songs, &c. &c. 


FOURTH, FIFTH, SIXTH, SEVENTH, EIGHTH, NINTH, 
“ We do not hesitate to say that we have seen nove vocal course to equal the course of lessons 


ly Review. 
“We know not who is the compiler of the present works, but it is me, that a very 

amat to per ‘on them. "Musical Standard. 

amateur vocalists will welcome these real 
“ Wel! edited and capitally printed, yet the pies only ¢ 1. shilling! "—Zrighton Guardian. 


LONDON : CRAMER & CO., LIMITED, 201 REGENT STREET, W- 
AND SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 
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The Saturday Review. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 


THE EARL of SHAFTESBURY’S 


SPEECHES upon SUBJECTS having RELATION chiefly to the CLAIMS 
and INTEKESTS of the LABOURING CLASS. With a Preface. Crown 
[Next week. 


MASSIMO D’AZEGLIO’S RECOLLEC- 


TIONS. Translated, with Notes and an Introduction, by Count MAFFEI. 


2 vols. post Svo. 24s. [This day. 


THE HON. ROBERT LYTTON’S CHRO- 


NICLES and CHARACTERS. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 24s. 


disfigured the promise of his early youth. That his first poems possessed a graceful charm is 


prove eudlicient!y represented the writer's powers is attested by the superiority of his later 
v 


yacters’ eminently deserves that * patient perusal’ which, the author says in his |’reface, * I 
presume not to hope from many readers,’ but * which, nevertheless, I claim as a preliminary to 
any final judgment of a work which has occupied nearly seven years of my life.’ ‘Lhe range 
of these studies is so extensive, the subjects so diverse, that it is difficult, in a limited space, 
to give any sufficient idea of the depth of thought, the patient labour, and the genuine 


enthusiasm Mr. Lytton has brought to bear on nearly every page of his work...... Our space | 
forbids us to enlarge further on the merits of. Mr. Lytton’s new work. Seven years’ labour | 
has not been i!l bestowed on volumes that will win him rank and name in the hierarchy of | 


English poets.” —7'imes. 

“ We are happy, too, to observe that the work before us is no hasty or passing contribution to 
our poetical literature. The plan of it was conceived many years ago; and its execution has 
been elxborated, the poet tells us, during seven years of careful thinking. Jt appeals only to 
serious, earnest, and discriminating criticism, and is worthy of that patient perusal which its 
author claims as a preliminary to any final judgment. There is no masked atheism here, no 
brutal passions veiled under the thin disguise of an elaborate scholarship, no curious raking amid 
the dead and fetid embers of forgotten lusts. In these respects *Chrouicles and Characters’ seta 
noble example to our younger gencration of poets. ‘ihe author has set himself seriously to 
improve and cultivate his rare gifts by conscientious study and deliberate carefulness, and he 
has presented the fruit of them to the world in a serious of calin, connected pictures, so 
arranged as to illustrate one of the noblest concept-ons which could possibly occupy a poet’ 
pen.” —Macmillan's Magazine. 


THE MARSTONS. 


3 vols. post Svo. 


“ There is nothing in this novel of a sensational character, but there are several chapters of 
pathos and passion, among which we may mention the death of Mrs. Elliston’s child, the 
meeting between Julian Westbrook and Madame Steilino at Mrs. Pomfret’s musical party, 
and the parting scene between Rupert Marston and the fascinating singer. But. though the 
story is extremely interestinz, we think Mr. Aide's forte lies in the delineation of character. 
Ilis book contains a complete gallery of portraits, most of them apparently photographed from 
lite, and all bearing more or less evidence of truthful picturing....... As we have already said, 


By Hamirton Ars. 


the charaeters are excellently depicted. It is a proof of their distinctness and reality that | 


they remain clearly imprinted on the reader's mind after he has tinished the book........ We 


must now take leave of Mr. Aidé, congratulating him on this his last effort in the field of | 


fiction. As for our readers, we advise those among them who enjoy a clever vivacious story to 
make acquaintance with Olivia, and Madame Stellino, and Miss Pringle, and old Thorpe, for 
we are sure they will not regret our recommendation.” —7imes. 


J. A. ST. JOULN’S LIFE of SIR WALTER 


RALEIGH. 2 vols. post Svo. 10s. 


ANASTASIA DOLBY’S CHURCH VEST- 


MENTS. Square fep. 8vo. with 40 Plates and a large Frontispiece printed in 
Colours, illustrating a ‘* Pontifical High Mass.” (On Monday. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL H. J. W. JERVIS, M.P. 


IRELAND UNDER BRITISH RULE, 1 vol. demy 8vo. [This day. 


LOUIS FIGUIER’S OCEAN 


1 vol. demy Svo. illustrated by 427 Engravings, 20s. 


WORLD. 


T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’S NOVEL— 


The DREAM NUMBERS. 3 vols. crown 8vo. (This day. 


F. W. ROBINSON’S NOVEL—POOR HU- 


MANITY. 3 vols. crown 8vo. [Yow ready. 


J. WHYTE MELVILLE’S NOVEL— 


The WHITE ROSE. 3 vols. crown Svo. 


ALICE GRAEME: a Novel. 2 vols. crown 


W. H. AINSWORTH’S NOVEL—MYD- 


DELTON POMFRET. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MABEL’S PROGRESS. By the Author of 


“ Aunt Margaret's Troubles.” 3 vols. crown 8Vo. 


ALPHONSE ESQUIROS’S ENGLISH SEA- 


MEN and DIVERS. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ALPHONSE ESQUIROS’S RELIGIOUS 


LIFE in ENGLAND. Post 8vo. 93. 


MRS. H. LLOYD EVANS’S LAST WIN- 


ALGERIA. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CHAPMAN & HALL. 193 PICCADILLY. 


NEW WORKS. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLX. 


April, 8vo. price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 

I. THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY OF COMTE. 
Il. WESTERN CHINA. 

Ill. THE MONKS OF THE WEST. 
IV. TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION. 
V. BUNSEN’S MEMOIRS. 

VI. THE IRISH ABROAD. 

VII. MALLESON’S FRENCH IN INDIA, 

VIII. THE DISRAELI MINISTRY. 


2 
TRAVELS in ABYSSINIA and the GALLA 


| COUNTRY. Edited from the MSS, of the late W. PLowpEyx. By T. CG 
PLOWDEN, Esq. 8vo. with Two Maps. (On Wednesday next. 


3 
CLOUDS, their FORMS and COMBINA- 


TIONS. By Enisan Watton, F.G.S8., Author of “The Camel.” 
46 Photographic Plates printed in Carbon. 4to. price 63s, 


4 
A MEMOIR of BARON BUNSEN. Ex- 


tracted from Family Sources by his Widow, Baroness BUNSEN. 2 vols. Sve. 
with Illustrations and 2 Portraits, 42s. 


! 5 
GOD in HISTORY. By the late Daron 


Bunsen, D.D. Translated by SusANNA WINKWORTH, With a Preface by the 
DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. VOLS. I. and II. Svo. 30s. 


6 
REMINISCENCES of FELIX MENDELS- 


| SOHN BARTHOLDY : an Artistic and Social Biography. By Exisr PoLKo. 
‘Translated from the German by Lady WALLACE. Vost 8vo. [/n a few days. 


7 
A SECOND LETTER to the Right Hon. 


C. 8. FORTESCUE, M.P. on the STATE of IRELAND. By Eant Russe. 
a few days. 


8 
/ESSAYS and CONVERSATIONS on the 


i SUBJECT of IRELAND. By the late Nassau W. Senior, Esq. 2 vols. 
| post 8vo, [Nearly ready. 


9 
INDIAN POLITY: a View of the System of 


Administration in India. By GrorcE CHEsNey, Accountant-General to the 
Government of India, Public Works Department. “vo. with Map. 
[Nearly ready. 


10 
AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


the NEW TESTAMENT, Critical, Exegetical, and Theological. By 
S. Davipsox, D.D. LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


THE CHURCH and the WORLD in 1867: 


Essays on Questions of the Day. Edited by the Rev. Onpy Swiriey, M.A. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 15s. 


12 
SOCRATES and the SOCRATIC SCHOOLS. 


Translated from the German of Dr. E. ZELLER, by the Rev. O. J. REICHEL, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


NILSSON’S ESSAY on the STONE AGE 


in SCANDINAVIA. Edited, with an Introduction, by Sir Joun Lupsock, 
Bart. F.R.S. 8vo. with 16 Plates of Figures and Woodcuts, 18s. 


14 


THE SILVER STORE. Collected from 


Medieval Christian and Jewish Mines. By Saprye Banie-Gounp, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


15 
DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the 


ALLIED BRANCHES of other SCIENCES. By Henry Warrs, B.A., 
assisted by eminent Scientific and Practical Chemists. Complete in 5 vols. 
Svo. price £7 33. 


16 
ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY. By Pro- 


fessor W. ALLEN MiLter, M.D. Parr II. Jnorganic Chemistry. Fourth 
Edition, revised, 8vo. 


17 
THOMSON’S CONSPECTUS of the 


BRITISH PHARMACOPGIA, 25th Edition, made conformable throughout 
to the New Pharmacopeia. By E, L. BirkertT, M.D, 18mo. price 6s. 


18 
DR. GRAILY HEWITT on DISEASES of 


WOMEN. Second Edition, for the most part re-written ; with 116 Woodcut 
Illustrations. 8vo, 24s, 


19 
THE REV. DR. KENNEDY’S CHILD’S 
LATIN PRIMER, or First Latin Lessons drawn from the Author's Elemen- 
tary Latin Grammar. New Edition, adapted with References to the Publi¢ 
School Latin Primer. 12mo. 2s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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THE NEW NUMBER OF TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE READY THIS DAY. 
This day is published, No. X. (for MAY) of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an_ Illustrated 
Monthly. Conducted by EpMunD Yates. 1s, 


Contents: 

1.THE ROCK ATIEAD.  By_Epmenp 
Yares. With an Ulustration. Book III. 
Chap. animo. Chap. 2.—Re- 


Book I. Chap. 5.—A_ Little Shake- 

Chap. 6.—Concerning a Curate. 

sin, 

2. THE RETURN FROM COURT. With 9. PARIS FASHIONS. With Coloured 
Plate. 


an Illustration. 
10. OVER THE WATER. 


3. SECRETS. 
4, OUR INSULARITIES, ll, THE ADVENTURES OF DR. BRADY. 
5. By W. H. Russert, LL.D. Chap. 37.— 
6. 


By an 


. THE MAROONS, By 
hed Enemy comes upon us. C 
. AT THE BOAT-RACE. With an Ilus- ‘The Lanting. Chap. 3 
the Enemy. Chap. 40._The Alma, 
Chap. 41.—The Siege and the Trenches. 


tration. 


7. A HOUSE OF CARDS. A Novel. 


NOTICE.—This day is published, 


THE LIFE of DAVID GARRICK; from 


Original Family Papers and numerous Published and Unpublished Sources. 
By Percy FirzGERALD. 2 vols. 8vo. 


“CON AMORE”; or, Critical Chapters. By 


the Author of “ The Waterdale Neighbours,” &c. [Just ready. 


THE PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, 


Passages from the Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Cantab, 
3 vols. (Now ready. 


THE LAW: What I have Seen, What I have 


Heard, and What Ihave Known. By Cyrus Jay. lvol. [Ready this day. 


A SAXON’S REMEDY for IRISH DIS- 


CONTENT. 1 vol. [Ready this day. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS 
At all Libraries. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 


BRAKESPEARE; or, the Fortunes of a Free 


Lance: a New Novel, by the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “ Sword and 
Gown,” &c., is ready this day at every Library in the Kingdom, in 3 vols, 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY W. H. RUSSELL. 


THE ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY. 


By W. H. RusseEt1, LL.D., of the “ Times.” 3 vols. [Now ready. 
FROM “THE TIMES.” 

“ The novel is one which succeeds in holding the attention in an unusual degree. ve 
can remember few stories so rich in incident and adventure, or so full of change and variety, 
as that which Doctor Brady relates of himself and his acquaintance......... It is not a novel 
of the sereemer type; but it is everywhere full of interest of the purest kind, and we know of 
few recent books which we could recommend with greater confidence to the general reader.” 


A NEW NOVEL BY LADY WOOD. 


SORROW ON THE SEA: a New Novel. 


By Lady Woop, Author of “ Sabina,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
NOTICE.—MR. EDMUND YATES’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE ROCK AHEAD: a New Novel. By 


Epmunp Yates, Author of “ Black Sheep,” &c, 3 vols. [Just ready. 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY ANNIE THOMAS, 


THE DOWER HOUSE: the New Novel. 


By Anxre Tuomas (Mrs. PENDER Cupp), Author of “Called to Account,” 
&c. 3 vols. 


LOVE, or MARRIAGE? a New Novel. By 


WILLIAM BLAck. 3 vols. [Now ready. 

“ The novel is one of great power......It is certainly the production of an imagination—we 
may say almost of a genius—which we should conceive fully capable of works of art that 
might live.” —Spectator. 

“There is a freshness and freedom from affectation about this book that is extremely 
captivating...... It is a long time since we read a story of every-day life with such unflagging 
interest.” —Examiner. 

« ¢ 1 it to the attention of those who can appreciate an interesting plot, honest, 
earnest thoucht, and graceful language.””—London Review. 

“The author who can thus rivet the attention of the reader has accomplished no small 
victory in novel-writing—and such a victory is Mr. Black's beyond all question.” —Star. 

The composition of a cultivated mind; it is full of thought, of careful writing, of pithy, of 
pungent, of epigrammatical remarks, and it is eloquent in suggesti Leader. 


THE DEAR GIRL: a Novel. By Percy 


FirzcrraLp, Author of “Never Forgotten,” ‘ Seventy-Five Brooke Street,” 
&ec. 3 vols. [Ready this day, 


NEIGHBOURS and FRIENDS: a New 


Novel. By the Hon. Mrs. HENRY WEYLAND CHETWYND, Author of ‘ Three 
Hundred a Year.” 3 vols, (Ready this day. 


SINK or SWIM? a New Novel. By the 


Author of “ Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 3 vols. 


NOTICE.—The Cheap Edition, 1 vol., 6s., of 


NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. By the 


Author of ‘* Cometh Up as a Flower.” 


NOTICE.—In a few days will be published, a New and Cheaper Edition, 2s., of 


BARREN HONOUR. By the Author of 


“Guy Livingstone,” “ Brakespeare,” &c. 
Also, now ready, a New and Cheaper Edition, 2s., of 


SWORD and GOWN. By the same Author. 


Also, a Cheap Edition, 2s., of 
With all 


THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. 


the Original Illustrations, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


MACMILLAN & CO’S PUBLICATIONS, 


THIRD EDITION OF 


THE NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYSSINIA. 


By Sir S. W. BAKER. 8vo, with Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations, 21s, 
[This 


ECCE HOMO. Ninth Edition, crown 8vo, 65, 
[This day, 


GLOBE EDITION of MORTE D’ARTHUR, 


THE BOOK of KING ARTHUR and of his NOBLE KNIGHTS of the 
ROUND TABLE. The Edition of Caxton revised for Modern Use, by Sir 
EDWARD SYRACHEY, Bart. Royal fep. 8vo, 3s, 6d. [This day, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


This day, crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


A REVIEW of the DOCTRINE of the 


EUCHARIST, with Four Charges to the Clergy of Middlesex, By Dam, 
WATERLAND, D.D. Forming parts of Vols. 1V. and V. of the collected 
Works, With a Preface by the Bishop of LINCOLN. 


OXFORD: PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED By 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY, 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 


A NOBLE WOMAN. By J. C. Jearrnusoy, 
Author of ‘‘ Live it Down,” &c. 3 vols. 


“A very pleasant book. The story has a healthy, genuine reality which makes it charming,” 


“ A charming work, and one that deserves to be lastingly popular. Itisa clever, fresh, and 
thoroughly healthy novel.”"—Sunday Times. 
“*A Noble Woman’ is written from first to last ina style that islucid, easy, and vigorous, 
tar. 


A great charm about it is its thoroughly pure and healthy tone.” —S: 


COUNTRY COTERIES. By Lady Cuarrertoy, 


“ Lady Chatterton has given us a clever and amusing novel. There is enough of real life 
and society to make the characters natural, and to give the book the zest of gossip about 
neighbours with whom we are personally acquainted. ‘Country Coteries’ is intended to 
amuse a leisure hour, and it is just the book calculated to do this pleasantly and =. 


MEG. By Mrs. Emoart. 38 vols. 


“ Mrs. Eiloart’s writing is very clever.”—Spectator. “ This novel is a very good one."—Ex- 
aminer. “ A very clever and finely-constructed story, full of human interest, and overflowing 
with rich qualities of intellect and art, and mirthful, pathetic, and unwearying reading.” —Post, 


DORA. By Junta Kavanacu. 3 vols. 


“ A charming story, most charmingly written, full of incident and full of character.”—Sun. 

THE COUNTESS’S CROSS. By Mrs. Ecur- 
TON. 3 vols, [Next week, 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGII STREET. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 2 vols. 2is. 


CHARLIE VILLARS AT CAMBRIDGE. 
By G. L. TOTTENHAM, Trinity College. 


“There are many interesting and suggestive topics treated of in Mr. Tottenham's book. 
The author deserves credit for the painst aking fidelity with which he introduces us to the 
successive scenes of a University man’s ca:zer. Many of his descriptions are given with a good 
deal of spirit. In one respect Mr. Tottenham possesses an advantage over Mr. Hughes. He 
describes Cambridge life, if not exactly as it is at the present moment, at any rate as it was 
very recently.” — Times, April 9, 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Next week, 


PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, AND 
MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. 


From the French of Th. Lavallée, late Professor of Military 
History and Statistics at the Military School of Saint-Cyr. 


EDITED, WITH ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS, BY 
Captain LENDY, F.G.S., F.L.S., &c. 
Director of the Practical Military College at Sunbury. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 6 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


In handy size, crown 8vo. printed in large, easily-read type, with Frontispiece and Title-pagt, 
on toned paper, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt back, lettered, each 3s. 6d. 


PARLOUR EDITION 
MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 


The popularity and success of Miss Braddon’s Novels are facts well known to 
every Bookseller in the kingdom. The Book Trade is, however, well aware of the 
desire frequently expressed by Customers for an Edition less expensive than the 
Library, and more legible than the Cheap, Edition of their favourite Author. To 
meet this requirement, the Publishers beg to announce a Parlour Edition of Miss 
Braddon’s Novels, each Work to be got up in excellent style, printed on good paptts 
in a clear and easily-read type, serviceably bound in cloth, gilt back, lettered, 
forming not merely an intermediate issue, so far as price is concerned, but also 
about the most substantial, the neatest, and the handiest series of books that the 
most fastidious of economists can procure, The New Edition will be issued Monthly, 
each Volume containing an entire Novel. The following Volumes will be 
with the Magazines for May : 


LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 
AURORA FLOYD. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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A NEW NOVEL, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DOCTOR JACOB,” “JOHN AND I,” &c. &c. 
ENTITLED 
KITTY, 


Will be commenced in the MAY Number of 
TEMPLE BAR. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 
THE FOURTH EDITION OF 
SIR HENRY LYTTON BULWER’S 


HISTORICAL CHARACTERS: 
TALLEYRAND — MACKINTOSH —COBBETT—CANNING. 


“In these two volumes history and biography are mingled together in a very attractive 
fashion. Their contents are free from the narrowness of aim and extreme minuteness of detail 
which almost necessarily distinguish a biography pure and simple, while on the other hand 
they are not encumbered by the stately and ceremonious trappings of mere history. Instead 
of awing us by the severity of the classic attire and by the wreath of bay leaves on her brow, 
the gentle historico-biographic muse receives us in her unpretending morning gown, talks to us 
in an easy, conversational style, and necessarily introduces us to the four — of very varied 
reputation aud ability, all of whom, however, we tind exceedingly agreeable company, 

ames. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


PARIS FOR THE ENGLISH. 
By W. BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


The Edition for 1868 is preparing for press, and will shortly be published. 


All Orders and Advertisements should be sent to the Publishers, Messrs. BRADBURY, 
Evans, & Co., 11 Bouverie Street, London. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


3 vols. 3ls. Gd. 


MADEMOISELLE MATHILDE. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY. 


2 vols, 


CARLYON’S YEAR. 


By the Author of “Lost Sir Massingberd.” 


1 vol. 10s. éd. 


DR. CAMPANY’S COURTSHIP, 


AND OTHER STORIES, 
By Miss M. B. EDWARDS. 


2 vols, 21s. 


SOONER OR LATER. 


By SHIRLEY BROOKS. 
Illustrated by G. DU MAURIER, 


3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


GOLDEN FETTERS. 


By MARK LEMON. 


LONDON: BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


NEW NOVEL BY HOLME LEE. 


Just published, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


BASIL GODFREY’S CAPRICE. 


By HOLME LEE, 
Author of “ Mr. Wynyard’s Ward,” &c. 


fi 
onl tact api thy. and thoroughly pleasant story of true love........The author shows 
8 War on of the story. She neither underrates difficulties, nor 
the a who are striving for et ‘ - poise to won at last by the sheer worth and excellence of 
t 


the og many good novels that Miss Parr has written, ‘Basil Godfrey’s Caprice’ is perhaps 


Womanhood, not often 
5 Power and charm of th i infini i i 
auth book lie in the infinite grace and dainty beauty with wh 
or has painted the portrait of Joan Abbott; her winnin, waye and innocent i oo 


he growth of th i 
truthfulness of the story before an benign has rarely been painted with the quict, tender 
vel contains y i 
Tanging upw wins many varieties of character, taken from different conditions of life, 
Enchantress re! —— the fierce rivalry of village swains contending for the smiles of the 
With great care; the chev - se-++>-.The plot of the tale has been constructed and developed 
consistently portrayed. aracters of the discreet Joan and the vicious Emmot are vigorously and 
author's correct literar} | the style and tone of the book aftord convincing proof of the 
moral taste. It is a work of genuine ability.” —Morning Lost. 


SMITH, ELDER, & 65 CORNHILL. 


EDITION FOR 1868. 


Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, £5 15s. 6d. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


A Series of entirely Original and Authentic Maps. 


By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D., F.R.S.E., &c. 
Author of the “ Physical Atlas,” the “ Handy Royal Atlas,” &c. 


“In the present Edition very extensive alterations became necessary on account of recent 
changes. The war of 1866, which ended in the buttle of Sadowa, followed by the formation of 
the new North German Confederation, required a reconstruction of the Maps embracing the 
countries of Prussia, North-West Germany, Denmark, and Austria, In all the Maps of 
Europe the extension of the railway system has been careiuliy attended to. The Map of 
Central Asia has been improved by the explorations of the tussian engineers and by the travels 
of Vambéry and others. The Map of India has been in great part re-engraved, and exten 
in the North-West from the trigonometrical surveys of the Indian Government. 

“ The Interior of Persia has been entirely remodelled, mostly from new Russian surveys. 

“In the Holy Land the positions of many places have been ascertained by the researches of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund; and the physical geography of Central Arabia has been elu- 
cidated by the travels of Palgrave. 

“In Africa large additions have been made from the later travels of Livingstone and Baker: 
and Abyssinia has been enriched from sources i with the present ign in Ethiopia, 
and the explorations of Baker and Von Decken. 

“ Nearly the entire Map of North-West Africa has been re-drawn from the valuable re- 
searches of Duveyrier and the French engineers. Recent political changes in the boundaries of 
the Cape Colony, Natal, Kafirland, &c., have led to extensive alterations on the Map of Southern 
Africa. In the west, the travels of MM. Mage and Quintin have thrown new light on the 
countries east of the river Senegal. 

“ The North-West Peninsula of America, formerly belonging to Russia, has, with the small 
Danish West India Islands, been transferred to the United States, the latest arrangement of 
the territories of which Government being accurately detined. The Indices to many 0 
Maps have been carefully rewritten in connection with the changes mentioned.” 


Imperial quarto, half-bound morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 


THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. 


By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D., &c. 
Author of the “ Royal Atlas,” the “Physical Atlas,” &¢. 


FORTY-FIVE MAPS CLEARLY PRINTED AND CAREFULLY COLOURED, WITU 
GENERAL INDEX. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Ts probably the best work of the kind now published.”—Times. 

“Te has given us in a portable form geography posted to the last discovery and the last 
Revolution.” —Saturday Review. 

“ This is Mr. Keith Johnston's admirable Royal Atlas diminished in bulk and scale so as to 
be, perhaps, fairly entitled to the name of * handy,’ but still not so much diminished but what 
it constitutes an accurate and useful general Atlas for ordinary households.” —<; 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


Now ready, 1 vol. royal Svo. with a Chromo-lithograph of the Uniform of the 
Regiment in 1741, 2ls. 


HISTORICAL RECORDS 


THE FORTY-THIRD REGIMENT, 


MONMOUTHSHIRE LIGHT INFANTRY. 


With a Roll of the Officers and their Services from the Period 
of Embodiment to the Close of 1867. 


By Sir RICHARD GEORGE AUGUSTUS LEVINGE, Bart. 


* Sir Richard Levinge has yo the deeds of the 43rd worthy of being comme- 
morated in a special work; and his reader will not be disposed to question his 
judgment or to complain of the manner in which he has carried out his design...... 
He has discharged his ‘labour of love’ with the requisite industry and discrimina- 
tion...... Such a record does not merely shed lustre upon a particular regiment, it 
reflects honour upon our national character ; and it would be no fanciful analogy to 
trace in the history of the 43rd many illustrations of the best qualities of our race.” 


Times. 
“ The memoirs will afford amusement to other than military readers, through the 
variety of information they offer on the operations and general details of service in 


different parts of the world.”—Morning Post, 


“Sir Richard Levinge has placed the regiment and the reader under obligation 
for the careful history contained in this handsome volume.”—Morning Advertiser. 


“Such a book could not but be interesting......The work is deserving of being 
widely known.”—Siar, 


“ A novel and very valuable feature of the present volume is the concise account, 
appended in a tabular form, of the services of cach officer on the sean ~ 4 

00e. 

“ This is one of the most interesting works which has been given to the public 
for some time past; and coming, as it does, almost as a novelty into the literary 
world, it will be welcomed both by military men and civilians......Of all the 
events which it describes, the account of the memorable wreck of the ‘ Birkenhead’ 
is one of the most interesting.”—Odserver. 


“ Sir Richard Levinge has performed the task which he undertook with zeal and 
efficiency...... The work itself is most creditably brought out, and forms a very 
handsome volume, of good size, illustrated by a full-length figure of a 43rd man of 
1741.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 


“ Written with a soldier’s frankness and fairness, and as interesting reading as 
any book we could name.”—United Service Gazette. 


“ A work worthy of the attention of every military officer......Onught to be in 
the hands of every young oflicer in the service.” —Naval and Military Gazelle, 


LONDON; WM, CLOWES & SONS, 14 CHARING CROSS, ei 
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SAINT PAUIS. Eprren spy ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


On May 1 will be published, No. VIII. (MAY 1803), Is. 
Contents: 
| Fos GREED: a Novel. By the Baroness Biaze ve Bony. Chapter 23.—The 
Chapter 24._The Sentence. Chapter 25.—Conclusion. 
CHURCH DEBATE, 
YACHTING. 
COLUMBUS: a Dramatic Fragment. 
NEW FACTS IN THE BIOGRAPHY OF RALEIGH. 
LIFE STUDIES. No. I.—“ Our Own” Great Man. 
SYBEL’S HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 
ANONYMOUS JOURNALISM, 
PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. By Antuony Trortrorr. With an 
Iilustration. Chapter 27.—Phineas Discussed. Chapter 28.—The Second Reading is 
Carried. Chapter 29.—A Cabinet Meeting. Chapter 30.—Mr. Keunedy’s Luck. 


Sener 


Now ready, No. VII. (APRIL 1868), Is. 
Contents : 
ALL FOR GREED the Tages DE Bone. With an Tlustration 
hapter Double hapter 21.—Vév Chapter 
THE PANSLAVIST REVIVAL IN EASTERN EUROPE. 
ABOUT HORSE-RACING. Part II. 
PAUL GOSSLETT’S CONFESSIONS. Confession the Second—As to Love. 
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